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GHestern Canada’s Theat Crop of 1924 


By E.L. CHICANOT 


HE western Canadian wheat crop of 

1924 was of more than ordinary in- 

terest alike from the standpoints of 

production, marketing, and disposi- 

tion, featuring portentous new factors 

: in the latter phases which are due to 

‘e a very marked bearing upon the situation as it 

curs annually in the future. After years of a cer- 

| stability and routine, the marketing and transport 

he wheat crop of western Canada are undergoing 

ain drastic changes, and these are worth noting 
le the revolution is in progress. 

From the standpoint of production the crop of 
‘24 left a good deal to be desired. After getting 

ay under the finest of conditions to a most promis- 
ig start, with the augury of a bumper yield of the 
‘roportions of that of 1923, weather conditions dissi- 
pated these expectations. Diminished estimates were 
igain further reduced by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions experienced during the threshing season, which 
not only hampered and protracted operations but 
caused a serious loss in the harvested crop. 

The final crop estimate of the dominion govern- 
ment shows a total wheat yield in Canada of 262,097,- 
000 bus from 22,055,710 acres, an 
average of 11.9 bus to the acre. 

This shows a very heavy deprecia- 

tion from the volume of the 1923 

crop, which, one must recollect, 

however, was almost phenomenal 

in occurrence and the dominion’s 

record yield. With a decrease of 

only 616,154 acres in total acre- 

age over the entire country, 212,- 

102,000 bus wheat less were raised, 

a decline of nearly 45 per cent. 

The factor accountable for this 

result was the reduction of the 

average yield per acre from 21 

bus in 1923 to 11.9 in 1924. The 

situation is, however, far from 

being as depressing as it would 

appear. The 1924 situation, from the producers’ stand- 
point, is a much brighter one than that of 1923, a 
substantially higher price being obtained for the crop, 
which in volume was less by almost a half than that 
of the previous year. 


T AN estimated average of $1.22 bu as against 
67c in 1923, it is figured that the wheat crop of 
1924 will bring in $320,362,000, against a total of $316,- 
934,700 in 1923. The gain secured in price is attrib- 
uted, not entirely to the world wheat situation, but in 
some measure to the new method of marketing the 
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western Canadian wheat crop. During the World War 
it became necessary, on account of financial and mar- 
keting conditions, for the Canadian government to 
appoint a grain commission under the war measures 
act to function as a marketing agency for the dominion 
wheat crop, which for all commercial intents and 
purposes is raised in the three prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


HOUGH purely an experimental and untried meas- 

ure, this was easily effected under war-time pres- 
sure with the entire public solid behind the govern- 
ment. All the trade and grain handling companies in 
the dominion were taken over for operation by the 
government, and the financing of the marketing effect- 
ed through the chartered banks of the dominion. 

While it was realized that this very desirable situa- 
tion was largely the result of war-time conditions, of 
world shortages and extraordinary demands, it was 
judged at the same time that this system, eliminating 
many of the agencies through which wheat passed in 
the process of being marketed, would have brought a 
greater degree of profit to the wheat grower under 
normal conditions and prices. Under the ordinary 


Western Canada’s Farming Has Its Picturesque Side 


methods it has been computed that it costs 39.7c to 
market a bushel of wheat, no less than 24 items enter- 
ing into this total. 

Some credit, too, must be given to the educational 
effect of the sweeping campaigns in the United States 
leading toward the co-operative marketing of farm 
produce. While it was appreciated that the handling 
of the gigantic western Canadian wheat crop on some- 
what similar lines was a vastly more momentous un- 
dertaking, and one which differed greatly in view of 
the fact that the wheat situation is governed by inter- 
national factors, it was believed that some such system 


might be applied with some measure of benefit and 
profit. 

At all events, ever since the armistice there has 
been an agitation among certain sections of western 
Canadian grain growers for a continuance or reor- 
ganization of such machinery to handle the marketing 
of the wheat crop of the prairie provinces, the plea 
being that there was too much speculation in the 
method of handling in force, and that the cost of mar- 
keting the crop was unduly high. It was held that if 
the farmers of the three provinces pooled their wheat 
they could, through the co-operative, control the flow, 
not with any idea of controlling the price but with the 
object of regulating the rush of wheat in the fall 
months immediately following the harvest. 


HIS, it was claimed, would obviate congestion and 

should, reasonably, without any one else suffering, 
return a higher price for his produce to the farmer 
than when he was forced to crowd large quantities of 
wheat on the market before the close of navigation on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Though certain pressure was brought to bear upon 

the federal government, it was clearly intimated that 
it regarded government marketing 
as purely a war-time measure, and 
that it had no intention of con- 
tinuing it or reorganizing the old 
machinery. This left the matter 
entirely up to the farmers who 
were agitating for such a system, 
‘and left the way open for organi- 
zation by agriculturists such as has 
been effected in regard to certain 
farm products in‘ the United 

States. 

The farm organizations of 
western Canada are strong. They 
have been strong enough, when the 
necessity arose, to assert them- 
selves politically. They are suffi- 
ciently representative numerically 

to speak for the agricultural class, and they ener- 
getically took up the matter. The original proposal 
was that one pool should be established to handle the 
combined wheat crop of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. This did not meet with general approval, 
and the ultimate decision, arrived at after much de- 
liberation, was that each province should organize its 
wheat pool separately, but in the actual marketing 
should operate jointly through a general board. Fol- 
lowing this, the three provinces proceeded through 
their farmer organizations to organize their individual 
pools, There are now more than 30,000 members of 
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the Alberta wheat pool, and the number ~~ - 
is steadily increasing. This represents 
about 40 per cent of the number of oc- 
cupied farms in the province, but in 
reality a greater percentage of grain 
farms or farms on which wheat growing 
is the predominating activity, for it is 
estimated that well over half the wheat 
acreage and production of the province 
is under the control of the pool. 


| N SASKATCHEWAN there are some 
50,000 members of the provincial pool, 
approximately the same 


The percent- 


representing 
percentage as in Alberta. 
age in the case of Manitoba is about the 
same, and new members are coming into 
the three pools steadily. 

The central selling agency, which is 
known as the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., is jointly sup- 
ported and subscribed to by the three 
provincial pools. Each provincial pool 
is responsible for collecting the wheat of 
its members and placing it in the hands 
of the central selling agency. It is fur- 
ther responsible for distributing to its 
respective members the funds accruing 
to them from the sale of this wheat, 
these being disbursed in three separate 
payments known as the initial, interim and final pay- 
ments. The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., functions purely and solely as a selling agency. 
This year it has control of over 100,000,000 bus wheat, 
or something less than half of the estimated wheat 
yield of the prairies, which it is placing on the mar- 
kets of the world in an orderly manner, regulating the 
flow according to the fluctuations of demand. 

The Alberta wheat pool, which operated in time 
for the handling of the 1923 crop, claimed its opera- 
tion resulted in a 5c per bu average advantage, re- 
turning to the farmers of that province $2,000,000 more 
than they would otherwise have received for their 
crop. Members of the various pools, as a result of 
successful 1924 operations, express complete confidence 
in the future of the movement, and declare it will 
continue to expand each year and come to handle an 
increasingly large share of the western Canadian wheat 
crop. Despite the smaller volume of the western 
Canadian wheat crop of 1924, compared with that of 
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Grain Carrying Vessels in the Harbor at Montreal 


1923, and the lateness and adversity of the thresh- 
ing and shipping season, and also taking into consid- 
eration the expected retarding influence of the wheat 
pools, a greater amount of wheat passed out of the 
country by its own outlets in the East and West be- 
fore the termination of the year than had been the 
case in the same period in 1923, 


OTH Montreal and Vancouver established new 
records for wheat shipments, a rather extraordi- 
nary and significant development. In the period from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 a total of 148,222 cars of grain, ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of which were wheat, were 
inspected at Winnipeg and moved east for export, 
85,595 cars, or 57.7 per cent, moving over the lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 60,915, or 41.1 
per cent, over the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways. In the same period the average daily wheat 
shipments from Calgary west to Vancouver for export 
ranged between 70,000 and 100,000 bus. 








Typical Group of Country Elevators in the Prairie Provinces of Canada 
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The port of Montreal not only created 
a new world record for the amount of 
grain handled in any one year, in the 
season ending Nov. 30, with 161,963,508 
bus, of which approximately 121,329,445 
were wheat, but handled 94,366,508 bus 
more than its nearest competitor, New 
York, with 67,597,000, and 17,332,709 
more than the seven nearest ports, New 
York, Galveston, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston and Norfolk, 
Va., combined. The figures are taken by 
the harbor authorities to indicate that 
Montreal has now definitely consolidat+d 
its position as the leading grain shipping 
port of the world, and that future port 
developments. will have to be undertak-1 
on a scale commensurate with this statis. 


ANCOUVER broke many records 'n 

1924, including that of wheat shi)- 
ments, according to the Merchants’ E»- 
change of that city. Grain exports for 
the year, being made up entirely of 
wheat, totaled 55,873,788 bus, as against 
24,663,017 in the previous year. Of this 
about 13,000,000 bus were of the 1921 
crop, shipped before the termination of 
the year. Altogether the Canadian Pa- 
cific Coast port is expected to ship be 
tween 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 bus of the wheat o 
the 1924 crop before that supply available for expor 
is exhausted. This is an astonishing volume, when it 
is remembered that in 1921 Vancouver handled but 
little more than 1,000,000 bus wheat, and indicates a1 
ever increasing, splitting of the western wheat cro} 
between the ports of outlet in eastern and wester: 
Canada, 

The 1924 wheat crop of western Canada has been 
interesting from many points of view. Though of sub 
stantially smaller volume than previous crops, it has 
brought more money and left the grain growers of 
the prairie provinces in a better financial position than 
they have been for some time. The fine start of the 
provincial wheat pools in handling the bulk of the 
prairie wheat crop is both interesting and significant, 
and will have a marked bearing on the marketing and 
disposition of future Canadian wheat crops and in- 
evitably become a factor of some moment in the inter- 
national wheat situation. 
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MANDARINS SEEK REPRISAL 
N EAGER compliance with the instruction in the 
I [.a Follette Senate resolution to investigate the 
bread industries in search of a “trust,” mandarins of 
the Federal Trade Commission are now calling on mill- 
ers with written demands for “evidence” alleged to be 
embodied in letters exchanged with other millers. In 
number of cases the letters listed are ones which 
rs refused to deliver when their books and rec- 
were originally examined by emissaries of the 
conanission. Demands are based upon description of 
the letters by date, and to whom written or from whom 


a 


rece ved, 
hat the Federal Trade Commission hopes to ac- 
cowvlish by this persistent hounding of the milling 
industry for alleged proof of something which does 
not cxist is not clear. Perhaps its insistence is engen- 
dercd from a mistaken sense of duty in carrying out 
the orders of the august Senate. A more reasonable 
asunption is that its field agents are merely seeking 
iemonstrate their authority and to take personal 
veance for the rebuffs received when they made 

r first round of visits claiming extralegal authority 
» make themselves at home in millers’ offices. 

rhe whole matter is a shameful exhibition of as- 
imption of authority by a useless and largely dis- 
redited department of the government. There is so 
ttle excuse for the La Follette instructed investiga- 
‘ion of the milling industry, and such complete lack of 

uy benefit to the public welfare, that one member of 

the commission has himself belittled the whole pro- 
cedure and characterized it as a mere exercise of 
political spleen. In spite of this, the duty inspired 
ents of the commission continue to make themselves 
objectionable through attempted exercise of authority 
which, if not doubtful, is at least profitless. 

It may confidently be anticipated that, when the 
commission’s report sees the light, every fact and cir- 
cumstance will be construed to the discredit of mill- 
ing. Without a doubt the attitude of millers toward 
the commission and its agents has made enemies within 
the organization, and these will not hesitate to usé their 
oficial positions to make reprisal if any part of the 
facts gathered can be misinterpreted to that end. 





THE DEMAND FOR SALESMEN 

kK EW, if any, industries offer a more attractive field 

for salesmen than flour milling. Yet the demand 
for salesmen is never filléd, and millers, in expanding 
their sales forces, have constantly to cull over the 
failures and semifailures and make the best of what 
they can get. Through some curious combination of 
circumstances, perhaps due to the fault of millers 
themselves, few new men enter the flour selling field, 
and of those who do an astonishingly large percentage 
serve a brief apprenticeship and turn to other lines. 

A part of this is undoubtedly due to the custom 
of millers in demanding previous experience, trade 
acquaintance and following, and the presumptive abil- 
ity to insure that the assigned territory will produce 
profitable business in the first year. When a miller 
decides to enter a new field he is rarely willing to do 
so by turning it over to a promising young novice; 
he requires, first off, a “producer,” and producers are, 
of course, only to be had by overbidding for another 
miller’s employee or experimenting with a seasoned 
man of not very assuring past in the hope that, with 
proper direction, he will make a better showing than 
in his previous connections. 

One result of this is that the industry’s field or- 
ganization is filled with men who, in frequently chang- 
ing employment, always come just short of success. 
Their records never are hopelessly bad, and rarely do 
they fail to secure some sort of favorably noncommittal 
recommendation from each of their successive employ- 
ers. This enables them to pass from one miller to 
another, never quite out of a job, never really accom- 
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plishing anything either for themselves or their em- 
ployers. 

Selling flour is hard work, often discouraging work ; 
sometimes, even for a man of energy, ambition and 
thirst for advancement, it is heartbreaking work. Nev- 
ertheless, it has to be done, and for those who can do 
it there is sufficient opportunity ahead to encourage 
their efforts. Sound field experience is the best equip- 
ment for sales direction, and the shortage in the in- 
dustry’s sales management forces is scarcely less acute 
than in its staff of traveling salesmen. 

In the heart of milling there is a nucleus of flour 
salesmen not excelled in energy, ability and loyalty by 
the men in any other industry. These outstanding 
inen of the selling line are the men who, to a very con- 
siderable degree, make the industry's prosperity. Yet 
their efforts are constantly handicapped by competi- 
tion of the unfit and semifit, the shifting, price peddling 
dealers in alibis who are salesmen only when they have 
“the goods and the price.” It is this crew that millers 
engage. 

There are those who believe that salesmanship is 
the gift of the gods. To an extent this may be true. 
If it is, there undoubtedly are clerks in hardware 
stores, repairmen at Ford service stations, young men 
out of school, bus drivers even, in every miller’s town 
who should be out on the road selling flour. Not all 
of them would succeed, few of them probably would 
“make the territory pay” the first year, but a great 
many of them undoubtedly would give better service 
than millers now receive from experienced experiments 
who jump from job to job and are effective only in 
adding to the troubles of the sound men whose em- 
plovers’ interests are their own, whose hearts are in 
their work and whose future is assured. 





A MISCONSTRUED INTERVIEW 
HERE was recently published in the columns of 
this journal a news article in which an American 

miller returned from a visit to Europe was quoted in 
reference to the difficult position of Dutch flour im- 
porters in financing sales to interior Europe. Re- 
ferring to the interview, the Holland correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller writes: 

“It is no exaggerated statement to say that Hol- 
land importers can and do obtain, when there is need, 
all facilities from banking interests for imports for the 
Holland market and Holland buyers. I have no doubt 
that United States millers will agree that their losses 
in the Holland trade, if any, will compare favorably 
with any other country. The Holland importers are 
people of sufficient strength and with ample support 
back of them to meet all engagements. A failure has, 
in fact, been unknown for many years. . 

“It may be presumed that the passage in the article 
concerns the difficulties experienced by some of the 
importers in their trade with Germany where bankers 
have declined to assist in the same way as on imports 
for Holland because therein the German liability is a 
matter of concern. These bankers are not always in® 
position to judge the true liabilities in an outside field 
of operation. This does not, in any sense, apply to 
bona fide trade in Holland.” 

Immediately The Northwestern Miller was advised 
by cable that the interview had been misconstrued, it 
published a statement properly interpreting it. It is 
now very glad that its Holland correspondent has 
given it opportunity further to emphasize this. As 
a matter of fact, no American exporting miller could 
possibly have been misled into believing any statement 
reflecting in the slightest degree upon the financial 
position of the flour importers of Holland. 

For the better part of half a century the Dutch 
market for American flour has shared honors only with 
the United Kingdom in its measure of importance, 
assurance of safety and amicability of business rela- 
tions. In foul weather and times of trade stress, as 
well as in easy and prosperous times, Holland import- 
ers have maintained their trade in flour from this side 
of the Atlantic. No miller ever has hesitated to trade 
with them, and few ever have met with loss as a result 
of the financial instability of their customers. The long 
and honorable record of the Dutch flour importers is 
in itself the best refutation of any statement to the 
contrary. It is, therefore, obvious that neither the 
American miller who gave the interview nor the writer 
who quoted his words intended the inference which was 
unfortunately read into the article. 
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THE HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 

HE agitation in western Canada for completion 

of the partially constructed government railway 
to Port Nelson on Hudson Bay continues. This rail- 
way has been actively advocated for a period of forty 
years or more, and many politicians and political par- 
ties have got into power, or tried to, on the strength 
of promises to secure its construction. In 1910, when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was premier, the Liberal party 
definitely commenced work on the line. After 1911, 
when Sir Robert Borden came into power, the new 
government adopted the same policy, but before the 
line was completed, war interfered and construction 
was stopped. Now the western provinces are asking 
that the road be completed and put into use for carry- 
ing grain, cattle and other western farm products to 
British and foreign markets. 

The argument in favor of this route is one that 
makes a strong appeal to the western Canadian. The 
total rail haul from nearest settled parts of western 
Canada to Port Nelson is less than five hundred miles, 
of which all but about ninety miles are already built, 
with sidings and other facilities. Over one million 
dollars have been spent on the harbor works at Nelson, 
and it would be a comparatively inexpensive under- 
taking to finish the railway and make the harbor ready 
for navigation. 

There is no doubt that the present Canadian gov- 
ernment would speedily complete and put into opera- 
tion this new outlet for the farm products of the West 
were it not for opposition to the proposal by eastern 
Canadians who do not believe it is feasible to operate 
ocean freight services into Hudson Bay. Navigability 
of the Hudson Straits is the point under controversy. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, there is hardly a 
doubt that the railway will be completed at a com- 
paratively early date, and that a line of vessels, prob- 
ably under government ownership, will operate into 
the Bay for freight carrying purposes. If the route 
proves successful it will make almost revolutionary 
changes in the business of exporting farm products 
from western Canada and perhaps from adjacent parts 
of the United States. Besides a great reduction in the 
land haul to seaboard there will be a material shorten- 
ing in the ocean voyage. 


THE OVERSTOCKED DEALERS 

ee HE flour business,” writes a dealer, “has been 

mighty slow the past four months. Almost all 
towns have flour on hand that they purchased around 
$7.50, and these have been selling it out at retail at 
less than the present market. So many mills sold 
everybody they could sign up for five hundred barrels 
or more early in the season, and now most of these 
dealers are overloaded with flour and short on money 
so that they have to keep special runs on at all times.” 

No manufacturer or merchant can completely safe- 
guard himself or his customers against normal changes 
in commodity values. This is the natural hazard of 
trading. It is true, however, that excessive zeal in 
selling, resulting in overstocked trade, nearly always 
reacts unfavorably to the seller. With an advancing 
market he is later compelled to meet the competition 
of profit taking resellers; when values decline he has, 
if not a repudiated contract, at best a dissatisfied 
customer. Every year has its period of distress and 
loss to millers resulting from price reactions following 
the booking of a large volume of sales. 

It should be possible, even under the intense com- 
petition in milling, so to limit sales volume as to avoid 
much of this hazard and loss. Strict adherence to a 
sixty-day delivery term would largely accomplish it, 
particularly if equal strictness were applied to the col- 
lection of the carrying charge. This in itself would 
curb the speculative tendencies of most buyers and, 
in the end, result no less profitably for them than for 
the sellers. 

Few millers realize how much their own loose prac- 
tices contribute to the upbuilding of speculative buy- 
ing for deferred shipment. When one distributor prof- 
itably forecasts the market he gains an advantage over 
his competitor. The latter feels that he must play the 
same game. There always are a hundred millers to 
encourage both. The result is a striving for price 
advantage by both sellers and buyers which is ulti- 
mately equally harmful. Both millers and their dis- 
tributing agencies would be better off under a system 
of sales and shipments against current requirements. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 14 June 16 





June 13 June 6 1924 1923 
Minneapolis .157,505 171,568 219,923 239,985 
St. Paul .....¢- 4,998 5,434 4,760 11,080 
Duluth-Superior 6,745 11,285 13,225 6,875 
Milwaukee . 6,100 7,000 1,400 650 


175, 348 195,287 239,308 258,590 


Totals 
‘ 149, 294 171,606 2 8,240 127,861 















Outside mills*.. 

Ag’gate sprg.324,642 366, 892 457, 548 : 386,431 
St. Louis ’..... 17,100 18,800 ‘ 100 
St. Louist .....- 44,300 29,500 42,200 100 
Buffalo .......- 174,582 151,421 155,064 97,555 
Chicago ....+:- 31,000 29000 38,000 22,000 
Kansas 5 36 93,396 93,480 


5,618 274,114 226,610 





Kansas 6,61 
Omaha 9,000 17,150 

‘ Of 
St. Joseph..... ae 
Salina .....+- 2 ere 
Wichita ...... i 
WORORO orc ccees 18, “ 
Toledof ......-- ere 
Indianapolis ... 8,43 
Nashville** . 99, 680 85,640 
Portland, Oreg. 39,400 ..... : 
Seattle ....66+% 31,293 19,025 
' 30,404 10,215 


Tacoma 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the perc entages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actué ul week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 14 June 16 
June 13 June 6 1924 19 

Minneapolis .....- 30 33 39 42 
Bt. Pawl .cccccere 23 25 19 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 18 31 35 18 
Milwaukee ....... 51 58 2 B.. 
Outside mills*.... 47 45 54 34 
Average spring. 36 38 43 38 
St. Louie ....eeee 27 30 39 70 
St. Louisf ......-- 51 3 49 43 
Buffalo .....-e0+ 73 64 83 58 
CHICRBO ...sccces 77 80 95 55 
Kansas City ......- 84 3 62 70 
Kansas Cityt .... 51 46 54 44 
Omaha ....ceceee 48 36 62 74 
St. Joseph ....... 64 46 62 42 
BRIERE, ccccccseves 50 47 38 52 
WORKER cc ccccers 51 50 50 42 
Toledo ...ccccesee 63 65 63 39 
Toledof .....sceee 45 56 62 43 
Indianapolis ..... 33 30 43 37 
Nashville** ...... ee 56 50 46 
Portland, Oregon. 20 21 63 on 
MOBREIO ccc cca sese 22 23 59 36 
TROGMRR 2 sccevece 29 11 53 18 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


mills, in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
-to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to June 6, 1925 (000's omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 

Flour production, 





May 83-9 ..cccccesess 2,021 
May 10-16 ........0-. 2,080 
May SE a i a ednw. an w 2,045 
ee OD kk oes ba 0 1,994 
We BOD cee ceeeresne 2,23 1,881 
July 1-June 6 ....... 122,453 123,700 
Flour, July 1-June 6, 

bbls— 
ee er 13,500 16,259 14,210 
TMports ...cccccceees 24 162 418 
Wheat, July 1-June 6, 

yus— 
Receipts from farms.741,000 652,000 721,000 
TBRDOTUR ccc cccccscces 188,740 74,597 147,800 
DEE: sbcaceeeencee 6,087 26,500 17,920 
Ground by mills...... 553,400 565,700 556,800 
Wheat stocks, June 6, 

us— 
At terminals ........ 36,033 42,900 34,000 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 39,614 59,703 48,492 
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Flour Demand.—Reports of improvement in flour trade are general. The 
volume of business is above normal for this season of the year, and the buy- 
ing in some districts, where stocks were allowed to become unusually low, is 
said to be much larger than for any similar period in re 
cent years. There is a tendency to supply needs for the 
remainder of the crop year on the present decline in 
values. Owing to the present firmness of prices millers 
prefer to postpone booking new wheat flour orders as 
long as possible. Some mills in the Southwest have be- 
gun quoting new crop flour, but no business of impor- 
Export business continues quiet. 





tance has resulted. 
Wheat.—There is a pronounced scarcity of soft wheat for milling purposes, 
but the general supply of wheat appears to be ample for domestic consump- 
tion pending the arrival of the new crop on the market; in fact, light export 
movement has left an unexpectedly large visible supply. This was a factor 
in the violent setback experienced by wheat at the beginning of this week. 
Heavy liquidation brought a decline of 5c on Monday in the Minneapolis July 
future. On Tuesday there was a further break of 4c, based on improved 
weather in the Northwest and continued indifference of foreign buyers, the 
net loss from Tuesday to Tuesday being 15c. 
—Mill prices have tumbled with the wheat market, since the latter 
and are 50@65c bbl lower than a week ago. Improved 
at the reduced figures, some of large volume. 


Prices. 
part of last week, 
sales are reported 

Production.—Mill output last week was at about the figure of the previous 
week, though there was marked improvement in the volume of grinding in the 
Southwest, where the percentage of capacity in operation was 58. For the 
country at large, mill operation is about normal for this period of the year, 
averaging about 50 per cent of capacity. 

Millfeed.—The declining grain markets have weakened millfeed demand, 
but mill prices, owing to the continued scarcity of supplies, remain firm 
and slightly higher. ‘ 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, Enea., June 16.—(Special Cable)—The tone of the market is weak. 
There are no buyers. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 48@49s ($8.16@ 
8.33 bbl), c.i.f., and exports at 46s ($7.82 bbl). There are no offers for Kansas. 
Minnesota exports are 46s 9d ($7.95 bbl) upward. Low grades are 23s 9d@ 
25s ($4.04@4.25 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling equal to 23s 9d 
($4.40 bbl), c.i-f. 

Amsterdam.— 
Kansas top patents are $8.73@8.82, 
exports $8.20. 

Hamburg.—There is moderate buying for spot and prompt shipment. Very 
little interest in forward positions is evident. As Canadians are selling at 
prices which are even cheaper than those offered by Kansas mills, the latter are 
somewhat neglected. Business with Czechoslovakia is improving, and larger 
purchases are anticipated as soon as the government supplies are exhausted. 
Quotations: Kansas patents, $8.73@9.18 bbl, c.i.f; Canadian. exports, spot, 
$8.60@8.82; Canadian exports, first half June shipment, $8.46@8.74. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


There is a good demand from Germany ‘for near-by parcels. 
c.i:f., straights $8.20@8.29, arid Canadian 





Survey of the Crops 


In spite of the fact that all official and private forecasters agree as to 
the prospect for a wheat crop in the United States that will little more than 
supply domestic requirements, the crop situation as a whole is bearish. Euro- 
pean reports persist in the theory that crop conditions on,the Continent, with 
Russia no exception, are unusually good. The outlook for the Canadian crop 
is excellent. In the spring wheat states of the Northwest generous rainfall 
has put the wheat crop in an ideal condition, and the Pacific Northwest re- 
ports an extraordinary increase in spring acreage. Only the central states 
now appear in the pessimistic column. Weather has been unfavorable there 
throughout the season, and rain is badly needed. Harvesting is under way in 
the Southwest. Details of the crop situation in this and other countries ap- 
pear on the following page. 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, 





in cents per bu: 
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WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July ry July Sept 
Seawents 162% 160 ¥ 162% 1544, 
Beveesne 163% 159% 163% 1561 
Bs ee<ee 160% 157% 160% 152 
eee 159% 155% 159 151 
15 153 150% 154 147 
a 149% 147% 150% 144 
Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sept 
Pe 154% 154 159% 159 
eer 154% 154% 160% 160 
BBeccves 153% 152 157% 156 
ERs ccses 151% 150 5% 156 % 155 
re 146% 145 151% 150 
oes ehane 142% 142 147% 146 
Winnipeg Duluth durun 
June July Sept. July Sept 
BGs cees 175% 144% 156 150: 
Baeovess 177 145% 155 1473 
BBs cccce 173% 142% 152 1441 
BB ececes 172% 140 148% 142% 
| Peres 166% 136 142% 1365 
errr 161% 134% 138% 134 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept July Sept. 
Sree 115% 116% 107% 110 
Bhaeeees 116% 117% 108% 110 % 
: ee 115% 117% 107% 109% 
| 114 115% 105% 107% 
Boxe eve 109% 110 101% 105% 
BGs cccas 108 & 108 5% 100% 104% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June uly Sept. July Sept. 
| ae 53% 54% 49% 49 
Eheoveses 53% 54% 49% 49 56 
. ee 53% 54% 50 60 
ae 52% 53 48% 48% 
ae 49% 50% 45% 42% 
Wewesee 48% 48% 44% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
averse 112% 115% 111% 113 
11. oo 226 116% 112% 113% 
ee 113 114% 110% 111% 
Be sa'exes 110% 112 107% 108 % 
Bs cease 106 106% 100% 101% 
ae 103 103% 96% 97 
? FLAXSEED 
a Duluth 
June Ju Sept. July Sept. 
Beececve aed 249 275% 251 
| eee 27T38Y% ln we 275% 261 
) Serer 272 246 273% 249% 
| Prere 270% 246% 272% 249% 
| ere 267 242 270% 247% 
ere - 265 242 268 246% 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


July Oct. 
3 Serres ee 12s 5%d 118s10%d 
EY EE. ha 4-9:0:0-0:0 06.5% ae 12s 4%d ills 4%d 
Be, Oe céecuesanacane 12s 0d lls 44 
FF? Rae lis11%d lis 3%4a 
errr lis 8d lis 1d 
gk ee ee or lis 4%d 10s 9%a 





NEW CHAIRMAN FOR FEED 
COMMITTEE OF FEDERATION 


Cutcaco, Inr.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, is now 
chairman of the Federation’s committee 
on feedstuffs. He will serve in place of 
D. G. Lowell, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, who could not accept the chair- 
manship. Otherwise the committees re- 
main as recently announced. 





PRICES DOWN IN WEST CANADA 
WiynireG, Man., June 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers here today reduced 
the price of flour 40c bbl. Top patents 
are now $9.95, in jutes, basis Fort Wii- 
liam. Business is dull. Millfeed prices 
are unchanged, and demand is excellent. 

s G. Rock. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. \ 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus Nashvil 
Spring first patent ...........5. $8.50@ 8.85 $8.60@ 9.00 §....@.... $8.25@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.10 $8.80@ 9.30 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 $9.50@ 9.85 $8.60@ 8.90 dose@iese 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.05@ 8.45 8.25@ 8.50 Gee AS 8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.50 8.30@ 8.60 +6 @ ; 
Spring first clear .........0.06. 7.40@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.45 oe 7.30@ 7.60 8.00@ 8.10 7.95@ 8.20 ad oe 7.75@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.65 co Bocce see @. “y 
Hard winter short patent ...... 8.25@ 8.35 --@.. --@.. 8.00@ 8.25 8.90@ 9.00 8.60@ 9.05 8.65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 8.60@ 9.00 8.70@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 7.80@ 8.20 oo Be ~~ 7.25@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.75 7.95@ 8.55 8.15@ 8.40 8. pt 9.00 eves @.... 8.40@ 8.70 --@. 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.65@ 7.15 ey fe Pe 6.50@ 7.00 oe ee Moves cece Doses cove Qaeee o@ ween coec @Ducee ccce@.n. --@. 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.50@ 9.15 -@. --@.. 8.30@ 8.60 8.50@ 8.75 es gelasce 8.50@ 8.75 coce@.... 9.00@ 9.50 8.90 9.20 10.50@10.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 8.20@ 8.75 -@. Oe 7.75@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.55 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 $600 8.90 3180 9.15 
Soft winter first clear ......... 7.25@ 7.85 -@. oo @.. 7.10@ 7.40 oc co @oces voce Boose voce Qos 05 ee @ nce 8.60@ 9.00 os eWP eee 7.75@ 8.25 
Rye flour, white ...........55. 5.80@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.75 --@.. -@. 6.50@ 6.60 6.05@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.80 --@. --@ 
Rye Baw; GAG 6 ccccccvcevcves 4.70@ 5.00 4.80@ 4.90 -@.. -@.. 5.20@ 5.30 eee @.. 5.10@ 5.35 00 ce cose 5.35@ 5.70 -@. -@. 
Family patent Straig ht Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
San Francisco. .$....@10.10 $8.75 @9.10) $9.00 @9.30 $9.70@ 9.85 $9.20@9.40° 


*Includes near-by straights. 





$....@.. 
tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points” for 


winter wheat flour. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK FOR 
CANADIAN CROPS 


Rainfall in Northwest Brings Ideal Growing 
Conditions—Big Increase in Spring 
Acreage of Pacific Northwest 





Wiynivec, Man., June 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Latest reports covering the 
western Canadian crops are of the best. 
More rain has fallen, and practically all 
points now have an abundance of mois- 
ture. Generous rains in Saskatchewan 
have greatly enhanced the crop outlook. 
Cutworms are reported at some points in 
each province, but rain is checking the 
damage. 





Crops Continue to Progress in Manitoba 
Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press issued its second crop report for 
ivz5 on June 13. This shows western 
ns to be holding the gooa start made 
the early seeding season. Moisture is 
ndant, only four points, of all those 
answering the questionnaire sent out, re- 
porting need of rain. A few places in 
Meuitoba and Saskatchewan have re- 
ceived too much rain, and some percent- 
age of the crop has been lost on account 
of doods. The lessening in acreage, how- 
ever, is expected to prove slight. Some 
damage from cutworms is indicated, ‘but 
it most points the recent heavy rain has 
checked this trouble, which appears to 
he greater in connection with the coarse 
‘ins than with wheat. The report 
ws that, instead of there being an in- 
eased acreage under flaxseed in the 
West this season, as was expected, there 
is probably a considerable decrease, 
which is accounted for by the high price 
of seed. A marked increase is shown in 
lover and corn. 


Rain Benefits Northwestern Crops 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—AIl small grains 
in the Northwest are looking well, espe- 
cially wheat. The heavy rainfall of a 
week ago, followed by rising tempera- 
tures, placed the growing crop in so ideal 
a condition that the outlook is very fa- 
vorable. Soaking rains have fallen all 
over Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, furnishing ample moisture for the 
time being. 
Ituge Spring Wheat Increase in Washington 

SeattLe, Wasu.—The June 1 crop re- 
port of G. S. Ray, agricultural statisti- 
cian for Washington, states that, due to 
the small acreage of winter wheat sown 
and the heavy abandonment of winter 
wheat acreage in the spring, there is esti- 
mated to be an increase of 75 per cent 
in the spring wheat acreage over that of 
a year ago. Conditions have been very 
favorable since the crop was planted, and 
the June 1 condition was 96 against a 
10-year average of 87, forecasting a pro- 
duction of 28,616,000 bus, compared with 
7,946,000 last year. The average condi- 
tion of the winter wheat crop, June 1, 
was 80 per cent, and the estimated yield 
9,384,000 bus. The forecast of total 


wheat production for the state on June’ 


1 was 38,000,000 bus, against 27,300,000 
in 1924, 


Ohio in Need of Rain 

ToLepo, Oun1o.—Weather has been un- 
favorable for growing crops. This sec- 
tion did not get the rain received else- 
where, except one heavy shower on June 
8. As the surface of the ground is 
baked, this rain did little good. What is 
needed is a soaking rain to soften up 
the ground and furnish subsoil moisture. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, writ- 
ing on crop conditions in his section, 
says, “A number of fields look, from the 
road, to be almost normal, but much 
wheat is badly fired, and some heads in- 
dicate a total lack of grain. Much has 
not sufficiently advanced to determine 
what the heads will do, and considerable 
has been plowed up to allow the ground 
to be sown to oats. This has proved to 
be a great mistake, since the continued 
dry weather has forced oats to begin 
heading out at 6 to 12 inches high, mak- 
ing them impossible to be harvested even 
if the heads justified it.” 


Oregon Crops Make Progress 
_Porttanp, Orecon.—Weather condi- 
tions were favorable last week for all 
cereals. The Oregon winter wheat crop 
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is estimated at 5,632,000 bus, the seeded 
area having been reduced to 256,000 
acres. The spring seeded acreage is now 
estimated at 825,000, and with a condi- 
tion of 100 per cent the crop is figured 
at 14,025,000 bus. The total crop last 
year was 15,450,000 bus, and in 1923 
28,000,000. Oats are estimated this year 
at 8,537,000 bus, slightly above the av- 
erage for the past three years, and bar- 
ley prospects indicate a normal produc- 
tion of 5,270,000 bus. 


Unusual! Wheat in Maryland 


Battimore, Mp., June 16.—(Special 
Telegram )—A sample of extraordinarily 
fine heads of fultz wheat picked at ran- 
dom from a field in Baltimore County 
was exhibited on change here today and 
caused general admiration. The wheat 
will be ready for the reaper in a few 
days and the farmer expects to obtain a 
yield of 45 bus to the acre. 

C. H. Dorsey. 








Small Crop in Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Threshing re- 
turns reported from scattered sections 
of the Oklahoma wheat belt early in June 
indicated that the state’s yield may be 
about 25,000,000 bus, or less than half of 
that of 1924 and about 60 per cent of 
the average yield during the last five 
years. The state board of agriculture 
reports that its April estimate of 30,000,- 
000 bus probably was too high. It has 
found a larger abandoned area than in 
April, and a smaller percentage of re- 
covery after spring rains. Its estimate 


of a yield of 8.2 bus per acre in north- 
western counties is smaller than that 
made by grain dealers.. The growing 
condition on June 1 was given as 57 per 
cent of normal, compared with 84 per 
cent on that date last year. It found 
the rye condition 64 per cent, barley 59, 
and corn 82. 
Ontario Crop Doing Well 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is making good progress. 
Damage was done last week in some 
southwestern counties by drouth and 
heat, but rains have since repaired this 
in part. All other districts report the 
crop in good condition. The acreage is 
752,000. Spring grains are doing well. 





Heat Causes Damage in Virginia 
Norrotk, Va.—Recent hot weather 
caught crops in this section in a bad con- 
dition, and it is feared that several mil- 
lion dollars’ damage will result there- 
from. 





Crops Spotted in Indiana 

Evansvitve, Inv.—The grain crop situ- 
ation is very peculiar, the rainfall being 
40 per cent under the average for this 
time of year. Last week there was evi- 
dence that in some localities wheat will 
produce an average crop, as shown by 
early threshing, which is now in progress 
in Spencer and Posey counties. The grain 
is reported to grade well, although the 
yield will be curtailed considerably by 
reduced acreage. Beginning 100 miles 
north of this city, the wheat has not 
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turned out well, being spotted, according 
to S. B. Bell, grain elevator proprietor, 
just back from a trip through the state. 

Corn that was planted early in the low- 
lands has responded to the rains. In the 
uplands much replanting had to be done 
because of lack of moisture. However, 
elevator men report that there is little 
demand for corn, and lowland farmers 
about Evansville are reported to have 
400,000 bus old corn on hand. 


Rain and Cool Temperatures in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Nature continues 
to contribute the favorable factors for 
a good wheat crop in Montana. Abun- 
dant moisture fell last week. In addition, 
that other factor so essential to the Mon- 
tana wheat quality—cool nights—also has 
been present, the temperature having 
ranged from 32 to 78 degrees. Some of 
the higher altitudes have reported killing 
frosts, but there has been nothing harm- 
ful in the sections most devoted to farm- 
ing. The wheat plant is developing satis- 
factorily. The color is healthy, the root 
portion vigorous, and the indications are 
for good stooling of the plant. Winter 
wheat is just starting to head. Early 
seeded oats promise an unusual crop. — 


CROP OUTLOOK IS ABOVE 
AVERAGE IN EUROPE 


According to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, the cereal 
crop prospects of Europe at the begin- 
ning of June were promising, the yield 
of wheat being expected to exceed that of 
last year and perhaps be above the aver- 
age. 

The crop forecast for the United States 
is not so favorable, being estimated at 
24 per cent less than in 1924 for wheat, 
and 16 per cent less than last year for 
rye and oats. It is indicated the barley 
harvest will be 9 per cent more than in 
1924. 

The decrease in production in the Unit- 
ed States may be partly compensated by 
a good Canadian harvest, which may be 
larger than in 1924, recent rains having 
benefited the prairie provinces. 

In Germany winter wheat varies from 
average to good, but was decidedly better 
than early in June, 1924. Spring sown 
cereals are not yet as satisfactory as last 
year, but are above the average. 

In Czechoslovakia, winter crops are in 
good condition, but spring crops are be- 
low the average. 

In Poland the first provisional estimate 
furnished shows an increase of 53 per 
cent in winter wheat and 68 per cent in 
winter rye, as compared to 1924. 

In Hungary the weather has been gen- 
erally favorable and the forecast for 
wheat, rye and barley crops is above the 
average, with an average harvest expect- 
ed for oats. 

The wheat crop in Bulgaria is forecast 
at 43,500,000 bus, compared with 28,317,- 
000 in 1924 and 36,223,000 in 1923; the 
rye crop at 7,440,000 bus, compared with 
4,414,000 in 1924 and 6,862,000 in 1923; 
barley, at 12,263,000 bus, compared with 
7,945,000 in 1924 and 11,063,000 in 1923; 
oats at 11,023,000 bus, compared with 
7,406,000 in 1924 and 9,188,000 in 1923; 
corn at 36,376,000 bus, compared with 
27,264,000 in 1924 and 26,866,000 in 1923. 


Central European Crops Keported Good 

Bupaprest, Huncary, May 20.—Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the agricul- 
tural office the condition of the growing 
crops of Hungary is quite satisfactory. 
Alternating sunshine and copious warm 
rains have done them much good. Winter 
wheat and rye is developing satisfacto- 
rily, and the spring sown crops also look 
well. 

The agricultural situation in Rou- 
mania is reported as ideal. Owing to 
frequent rains the growth of the autumn 
sown crops is excellent and the outlook 
for the new crop would be extraordina- 
rily encouraging but for the fact that 
there is a large shortage in the Wheat 
acreage. It is hardly possible that this 
will be offset by an adequately larger 
yield per acre, but it may be partly made 
good if favorable weather continues. 

In Bulgaria the state of the crops is 
quite satisfactory, and if the weather con- 
tinues favorable, Bulgaria is likely to be 
on a wheat exporting basis in the coming 
cereal year. 
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NEW GERMAN TARIFF 
MAY BE MODIFIED 


Rates on Flour Considered Prohibitive— 
Protest from Working Classes Expected 
—German Importer’s View 








Lonvon, Ene., June 5.—The new Ger- 
man tariff put before the Reichsrat on 
May 19 remains true to the so-called prin- 
ciple of moderate protection, and there is 
some prospect of rather important modi- 
fications by negotiation. Dr. Luther, 
reichskanzler, said in his speech that it 
was based on the rules of the tariff of 
1902. For foodstuffs of all kinds the pre- 
war duties in general are to be restored. 
Anent the industrial duties there has 
been some modification of the tariff rates 
on account of gold inflation, while for 
agricultural products the pre-war rates 
are implied. 

The bill proposes the following duties 
up to Aug. 1, 1926: wheat, 3.50 marks per 
100 kilos; rye, 3; barley, 2; oats, 3; flour, 
8.50. 

When these duties will go into effect 
is not yet known, but on Aug. 1, 1926, it is 
proposed to raise them as follows: wheat, 
5.50 marks per 100 kilos; rye, 5; barley, 
2.30; oats, 5; flour, 18.75. 

It is understood that the proposed duty 
of 3.50 marks per 100 kilos on wheat 
probably will go into effect, but there is 
some chance of the Reichstag being pre- 
pared to compromise on the flour duty, 
which at 8.50 marks would be prohibitive 
and contribute no revenue to the state. 

Graf Kanitz, the German food minis- 
ter, in his speech introducing the duties 
to the Reichsrat laid special stress on 
the needs of agriculture, and said that 
the object of the government in reim- 
posing agricultural tariffs was a question 
of economics only and not a_ political 
measure. The food taxes would enable 

-agriculture to render Germany less de- 
pendent on food imports, as farmers 
would be assured of obtaining fair prices 
for their products. 
GERMAN IMPORTER’S OPINION 

Erick Mancke, of the firm of Kosmack 
& Mancke, Hamburg, who spent a few 
days in London this week, in commenting 
on the duties said: “I am afraid the duties 
will go into effect eventually, but at pres- 
ent no one knows the date when they will 
be put into force. Some people think 
they will go into effect on Aug. 1; others, 
not until Oct. 1. The opinion is held in 
some quarters that if the present high 
prices of wheat and flour are maintained 
the duties may be indefinitely postponed. 
Anyway, there will be strong opposition 
from the working classes, who are against 
any increase in the cost of their bread 
supplies.” 

EAGLE ROLLER COMPANY 
HOLDS CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A number of Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. representatives gathered 
here on June 13 prior to their departure 
for New Ulm, Minn., to attend the sec- 
ond annual sales conference of this com- 
pany. J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, 
came to Chicago to meet the delegation, 
which was entertained by sight-seeing 
trips and at a dinner at the La Salle 
Hotel. 

The mill representatives and_ their 
wives traveled on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway in two special sleeping 
cars, leaving on June 13, and arriving in 
New Ulm the next noon. The Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. lias arranged a magnifi- 
cent entertainment lasting for a week. 

A reception was held at Turner Hall 
on the evening of June 14, and the morn- 
ing of June 15 the business sessions were 
opened. An address of welcome was 
made by H. L. Beecher, president and 
general manager, and J. F. Armstrong, 
sales manager, who presided. Talks were 

also made by S. C. Byrum, Indianapolis, 
T. W. Sanford, chief chemist, New Ulm, 
and H. G. O’Malley, Minneapolis, which 
were followed by a general discussion of 
trade subjects and questions sent in by 
the representatives. The big banquet 
was held at Turner Hall that evening, at 
which J. F. Armstrong acted as toast- 
master, and speeches were made by E. S. 
Woodworth, president E. S. Woodworth 
& Co., Minneapolis, and F. W. Johnson, 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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On the morning of June 16 the party 
left by automobile for various resorts and 
cities in northern Minnesota, arriving at 
Walker that evening. Some time will be 
spent there fishing and boating, and the 
delegation will also visit Bemidji, Hib- 
bing, Duluth and other northern Minne- 
sota beauty spots. The conference will 
close at Minneapolis with a dinner on the 
evening of June 20. 

Among those who left with the party 
from Chicago were: J. F. Armstrong, 
New Ulm, Minn; Dr. O. C. Foreman, 
P. P. Croarkin, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
P. Wagner, Tamaqua, Pa; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Balch, Pittsburgh; George A. Daut, 
Newport, Ky; Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Col- 
vin, Springfield, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
C. Byrum, Indianapolis; J. B. Ellis, Lan- 
sing, Mich; T. C. Davis, Syracuse, N. Y; 
A. G. Ganahl, Springfield, Mass; W. E. 
Fuller, C. T. McCarthy, Boston; J. N. 
Claybrook, D. Earle, New York; F. W. 
Lund, Philadelphia; L. G. Wildoner, 
West Pittston, Pa; Mr. and Mrs. J. Doug- 
las Janney, Fredericksburg, Va; Kenneth 
Cherry, Richmond, Va; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
E. Arthur, Janesville, Wis; F. A. Peck, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

S. O. Werner. 





DEMAND FOR DARK BREAD 
IS DECLARED TO BE SMALL 


Boston, Mass.—The annual convention 
of the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Pittsfield, Mass., June 9-10, 
was attended by over 100 members. 
George D. Beroth, president of the or- 
ganization, in his speech claimed that the 
American baker can take his place with 
the best of the foreign bakers, and that 
for scientific and sanitary methods he 
has no peer. 

“As for the dark breads, they will nev- 
er be popular in America, or in any 
country where people can get white 
bread,” he stated. “Despite all the prop- 
aganda in favor of the dark flours, the 
percentage of people who make a prac- 
tice of eating dark bread is very small. 
The bakers would gladly give them all 
the dark bread they wanted, if there 
was a call for it, but there is none. For 
a time, when several so-called health doc- 
tors were crying dark bread, some people 
tried eating it, but they wearied of it 
and went back to white bread.” Mr. 
Beroth further stated that if bakers 
made only dark bread, people would 
eventually stop eating bread. 





OLD EVANSVILLE MILL 
TO BE RE-ESTABLISHED 


Evansvinte, Inp.—The old Akin-Er- 
skine mill, or what is left of it, is back in 
the hands of Wilbur Erskine, after pass- 
ing into other ownership when Mr. Er- 
skine was forced into bankruptcy a few 
years ago. It will be recalled that New- 
ton Kelsay, president Northside Bank, 
purchased the mill at the receiver's sale, 
and organized the Kelsay-Burns Milling 
Co. Within a few months, just as the 
mill was beginning to regain its place in 
the milling trade, the structure was 
burned to the ground. 

The site of the old mill has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Erskine, and it is reported 
that he has the financial backing to erect 
a new mill to be equipped with modern 
machinery. He will establish a bonded 
warehouse, with a flour and feed mill. 
The work of rebuilding, it is announced, 
will begin immediately. The elevators in 
connection with the old mill are intact, 
and Mr. Erskine plans to begin buying 
wheat and corn as soon as the new crops 
come in. 


EDWARD KNIGHTON STRIDES 
THE ALPS ON A WARM DAY 


New York, N. Y.—When the mercury 
in New York thermometers is ranging 
around 96 degrees, it is more than ordi- 
narily refreshing to read of scaling snow 
and ice covered peaks in the Alps, hence 
extracts from a letter of Edward Knigh- 
ton, of Samuel Knighton & Sons’ Phila- 
delphia office, may appeal to the rest of 
us whose climbing experience is mostly 
confined to subway stairs. 

“I arrived at Jungfraujoch, 12:25 
p-m.,” writes Mr. Knighton. “The moun- 
tain house there is a hole in the rock with 








the balcony sticking out over the glacier 
valley. It was hard to breathe or talk, 
and even the guides and porters breathed 
hard, since it is 11,600 feet above sea 
level. The guide said the snow was too 
soft to make the ascent then, so I stayed 
overnight and he got me up at 3:50 a.m. 
and we set out. The moon and stars were 
out, but it was as bright as day. The 
snow was hard, but the going was diffi- 
cult for me. On the glacier we'd hear it 
crack when we'd go over a snow filled 
crevice; then the guide would give me 
more rope, and I’d made separate tracks. 

“Across the glacier we were sur- 
rounded by nearly perpendicular walls 
which to me seemed unscalable, but the 
guide cut steps through the snow into the 
ice beneath, and we started up. _ I 
crossed a crevice which gave way under 





SECRETARY HOOVER ON THE 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


« T AM advised that the recent Su- 

preme Court decision in the 
trade association cases clarifies one 
large point; that is, the reporting of 
volume of production, stocks, con- 
sumption, and the movement of 
prices for both farmers and business 
men is in the interests of competition 
and sound organization. 

“IT am advised that it is equally 
clear from the decisions that any con- 
spiracy to fix prices or to control 
distribution is as much a violation of 
the law as ever. My understanding 
of the distinction is that while brick- 
bats can be used to commit murder, 
it is not necessary to prohibit the 
construction of brick houses in or- 
der to prevent it. 

“Anybody about to enter into a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade nat- 
urally uses figures and statistics, but 
this does not imply that such statis- 
tics are responsible for such con- 
spiracies.” 





me, but with his help managed to scram- 
ble out. I then learned to tread lightly 
and to put weight on both feet and hands. 
The wall was solid ice, and the guide had 
to chop each step for our feet and slits 
to put our hands in. In the meantime 
the ice dislodged was sailing off into 
space, and I watched it grow smaller and 
smaller until it disappeared. From this 
ridge was a perpendicular drop of many 
thousand feet. Below, a mile or so from 
the base of the Jungfrau, lay Lauter- 
brunner, a small town, 12,000 feet below 
Jungfrau’s summit. However, I was too 
tired to fear falling. 

“We got to the top at 9:25, and had to 
straddle it, it was so narrow, ice covered, 
and about five feet long. There had been 
a flag pole which had been shattered by 
lightning, only the stump now remaining. 
It was wonderful, looking down from 
there; the valley below, and all around 
snow covered peaks, sharp, and reflect- 
ing the sun from their glazed surfaces, 
Mount Blanc, Matterhorn, Monte Rosa. 
Below the glacier the ice sea and the 
berghaus, or mountain house, sticking a 
gabled roof timidly from its rock bed, 
much like a turtle. Otherwise an ava- 
lanche would make short work of it. 

“The sun was now very strong, and the 

guide feared the steps he had cut might 
weaken in the heat. That descent I'll 
never forget. Once in a while the steps 
would give way, but the guide had dug 
his ax in and was paying out the line as 
I descended, so I didn’t slip far. . 
I finally landed on the glacier, where we 
put on the snow shoes we had left on the 
ascent, but the snow was so soft we went 
in about a foot with them where in the 
early morning we had walked on the hard 
surface, our spiked shoe marks still vis- 
ible. . . . By the time we reached the 
last slope I was staggering along. . . . 
The heat of the sun was terrific, and 
made us both sick in spite of the brown 
glasses we wore all the time, and when 
we finally got back at noon I was just 
able to get to bed.” 
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CANADIAN GRAIN BOARD 
TO MOVE TO WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—Much satisfaction is 
expressed in western grain circles at the 
amendment of the agriculture committ«e 
of the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
June 5, by which the residence of the 
board of grain commissioners will he 
changed from Fort William, Ont., to 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The Hon. R. J. Manion, Fort William, 
strongly opposed the change, on thie 
grounds that 85 per cent of all western 
grain went through the lakehead ele- 
vators, and that it was there that the 
grain was weighed, stored, conditioned 
and finally inspected. He also contended 
that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
should be moved to the Head of tlic 
Lakes, where the important questions «f 
screenings and overages could better he 
dealt with. The Hon. T. A. Crerar an: 
the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, minister of 
agriculture, upheld the removal of th: 
board to Winnipeg, the latter declarin, 
this to be its proper place, as 90 per cen! 
of the disputes which the board was 
called upon to deal with arose in Winni 
peg and its vicinity. 

Some years ago a grain exchange build 
ing was built in Fort William, partly for 
the purpose of housing the Canadian 
grain board’s offices, and when the board 
moves the investment may become a los- 
ing one for the owners. 

The board of grain commissioners was 
appointed, in accordance with the Can- 
ada grain act, in 1912, the first commis- 
sioners being Dr. Robert Magill; W. 
Staples and F. Gibbs. In 1916 Dr. Ma- 
gill resigned from the board to take up 
the duties of secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and the present per- 
sonnel of the board consists of Leslie 
Boyd, chairman, J. Robinson and M. 
Snow. 





RATE CHANGES LOOKED FOR 
’ AS RESULT OF I. C. C. ACT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles Rippin, secre- 
tary and traffic commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, has re- 
ceived a wire from Washington announc- 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied the applications of 
the Rock Island, Louisville & Nashville, 
Missouri Pacific and other railroads for 
authority to continue to charge rates on 
grain, flour, millfeeds and other products 
from points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico and Oklahoma to 
points in the lower Mississippi valley and 
the Southeast, without observing the long 
and short haul provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission act. 

This will probably mean that there will 
have to be advances from the Far West 
to the depressed rate points in the South- 
east in order to bring them up somewhat 
to the relative basis which the western 
territory bore to the territory east of the 
Mississippi River prior to April 1, 1922, 
when rates at the St. Louis market were 
advanced, and they were not. After the 
depressed rate points have been ad- 
vanced, the intermediate territory will be 
scaled downward from the advanced rate 


points. 





EXPORT AND IMPORT FIGURES 

New Orteans, La.—An announcement 
made by the research bureau of the 
United States Shipping Board gives the 
total imports and exports of all freight 
from the deading ports of the United 
States for 1924. Eleven new ports were 
established during that year. Of the 
total 181 ports, only 64 handled more 
than 100,000 tons freight in 1924, and 
only 19 more than 1,000,000. Eleven 
ports handled more than 68 per cent of 
the total tonnage. 

The export and import figures for the 
11 leading ports for 1924 are as follows, 
in tons: 


Imports Exports 
en SR A eR PEE 9,962,840 11,890,468 
New Orleans .. --++ 4,476,967 3,687,477 
Baltimore .. 8,563,684 1,857,511 
Philadelphia -- 3,107,217 2,299,391 
Los Angeles . ... 1,009,169 3,206,821 
dd re Tee 853,571 
CS ee 1,569,412 1,652,090 
San Francisco ....... 1,244,242 1,839,291 
PROTEGE. © i woss cocks. de 371,412 2,463,521 
ON SP OPT Cee 2,009,350 334,300 
Pest Avthur ......... 1,076,632 1,233,631 
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MAPLE LEAF COMPANY 
MAY BUILD IN BUFFALO 


Construction of New Plant Rumored in To- 
ronte and Buffalo—10,000-bbl Daily 
Capacity Mentioned 


Toronto, Ont.—Rumor had it last 
week that the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, contemplated building a 
mill at Buffalo, to be used in the export- 
ing flour trade. Daily papers gave pub- 
licity to the story. No one has so far 
vouched for the truth of this report, but, 
whether it be true or not, the fact re- 
mains that Buffalo has an advantage 
over any lake port in Canada as a center 
for grinding Canadian wheat for export. 

Still more important and significant is 
the fact that this advantage is given to 
Buffalo by the policy of Canadian rail- 
ways in maintaining higher rail rates 
froin competitive points in Canada to the 
sechoard than American roads give to 
Butslo. This situation has existed for 
rs, and has now reached a stage where 
‘elicf must be found if many Canadian 
nills are not to be put out of business. 
\lready there have been serious failures 
mong Ontario mills from this cause. 

A. H. Batey. 





Xumor Substantiated in Buffalo 

iscrraLo, N. Y.—Substantiation of the 
immeuncements in recent issues of The 
Northwestern Miller that negotiations 
were afoot for the establishment of a 
branch mill of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co,, Ltd, at Buffalo, is partly contained 
the annual report of that concern, 
alout to be mailed to stockholders. The 
formation coming from Canada, how- 
cr, intimates that the movement for a 
uffalo branch originated through in- 
ducements from this side of the border. 
No official confirmation that the company 
\| grind wheat in bond, in competition 
ith American mills that specialize in 

this line, has yet been obtained. 
1). A. Campbell, secretary of the Ma- 


ple Leaf concern, with offices at Toronto, — 


idmits that the matter of a Buffalo mill 

being discussed, and says that the 
irm’s business is seriously handicapped 
by the unfair freight rates imposed by 
the province of Ontario through the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. 

It is understood that the tentative 
plans for the proposed Buffalo mill call 
for a plant with a capacity of 10,000 bbls 
flour a day, to cost about $3,000,000. M. 
(. Burns, president Traders’ Feed & 
Grain Co., this city, and local representa- 
tive of the Maple Leaf company, says 
that nine sites already have been prof- 
fered for the local mill, construction of 
which would take about two years. The 
plant would be the largest here, with the 
exception of that of Washburn Crosby 


Co. 


MARSHALL HALL MILL 
BEGINS OPERATIONS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., which recently was formed 
to take over the mills formerly run by 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., commenced 
operations on June 15. It is expected that 
the well-known Kehlor brands will be 
continued, the company, however, making 
such changes as it thinks will be bene- 
ficial. 

As has already been announced, J. F. 
Hall has been appointed general man- 
ager, while Herman F. Wright, formerly 
wheat department manager American 
Hominy Co., has the position of assistant 
general manager. 








SOUTHERN ILLINOIS FLOUR 
MILLERS TO MEET JUNE 24 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The fortieth annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association will be held at the Country 
Club, Sparta, June 24. A committee of 
the association has arranged a very at- 
tractive program for the meeting, which 
will include the annual address by the 
president, Killiam Coerver. 

Among other things on the program 
will be a paper by W. E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa, Hl, on “Home 
Baking,” and in connection with this sub- 
ject an actual baking demonstration will 
be carried on. Sydney Anderson, presi- 











dent Millers’ National Federation, will 
probably be present, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Federation, has stated 
positively that he will attend. Other 
subjects to be discussed are “Wheat Va- 
rieties,” “Guaranty Against Price De- 
cline,” and “The Onion Garlic Program.” 

A chicken dinner will be served at the 
club, and those caring to may play golf, 
tennis, or enjoy a swim in the lake, which 
is right in the grounds of the club. 





GEORGE F. CHAPMAN DEAD 


Prominent Texas Miller Dies After an Op- 
eration—A Generous Friend of 
Many Charities 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—George F. Chap- 
man, secretary-treasurer Chapman Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, died at his 
home June 11, following an operation 
for gall stones and appendicitis. Until 
June 10 he had been supposedly on his 
way to recovery. He was 55 years old. 








GOLD MEDAL FLOUR TO 
ACCOMPANY MAC MILLAN 


Burrato, N. Y.—A consignment 
of 2,500 1-lb tins of Gold Medal 
flour was shipped last week by the 
local plant of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. to Donald MacMillan, the 
Arctic explorer. Part of the ship- 
ment was sent to Mr. MacMillan 
at Wiscassett, Maine, and the rest 
to Boston. The flour was packed 
in airtight, watertight tins in- 
cased in wooden boxes, providing 
ample protection from the rigors 
of the climate of the Arctic region. 

C. H. Cochran, assistant man- 
ager Washburn Crosby Co.’s plant 
at Buffalo, states that Mr. Mac- 
Millan is a regular customer of his 
firm and has made several such 
purchases in the last few years. 


The company recently shipped 
flour similarly packed to the 
tropics. 











Surviving are his father, R. A. Chapman, 
Sr., and a brother, R. A. Chapman, Jr., 
the latter being also active in the Chap- 
man Milling Co., and two sisters. 

Mr. Chapman was prominently identi- 
fied with many charities and educational 
institutions in his state, and was known 
as a man of great benevolence. He had 
provided education for a large number 
of boys and girls who were without 
funds, but whom he thought worthy. 
Another of his favorite charities was 
the treatment of the crippled and other- 
wise helpless, particularly when the pa- 
tient was a child. The happiness of 
vouth was paramount in his scheme of 
life. 

A great lover of the beautiful, espe- 
cially in nature, Mr. Chapman was one 
of the owners of Chapman Park, near 
Sherman, one of the most picturesque 
spots in the state. He entertained an- 
nually there the students from three 
near-by colleges, the city schools, the 
Rotary Club, Elks, factory employees, 
and many other orders and organiza- 
tions. He kept hothouses and gardens 
containing a choice collection of flowers. 

The funeral was largely attended, and 
the floral offerings, many of them com- 
ing from distant points, were numerous 
and beautiful. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO.’S CHANGES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—B. FE. Ricketts, who 
has been made a field sales director for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., will be assisted 
in that territory by J. B. Cavell and 
Robert M. DeSchmidt. Mr. Ricketts will 
be succeeded in Kansas City by E. F. 
Erbacher, manager Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills, a unit of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Erbacher. however, will con- 
tinue as manager of the Kingman plant, 
working with J. T. Matkin, who will be 
sales manager and who will remain in 
Kingman. W. L. O’Daniels, formerly of 
New Orleans, has been appointed a sales 
director for southern territory, with 
headquarters in the general offices of the 
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company, Kansas City. The appoint- 
ment is also announced of Herm C. 
Smith as representative in western Penn- 
sylvania. 





TEXAS STUDIES MILLFEED BUYING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A scientific 
study of the co-operative marketing of 
millfeeds in western Texas is being made 
by Dr. F. A. Buechel and W. B. Lanham, 
marketing specialists of the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Dr. 
Buechel believes that this manner of 
marketing may solve one of the principal 
problems of growers. It was estimated 
at El Paso by the Valley Egg Producers’ 
Association that co-operative buying of 
feeds would add a dollar a year to the 
value of each hen. 





BAKERY MERGER REPORTED 
IN NEW ENGLAND TOWNS 


Boston, Mass.—The Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has taken over 
the Premier Baking Co., New Haven, 
Conn., the purpose of the merger being 
to concentrate all the work at the plant 
in Bridgeport, so as to supply New Ha- 
ven as well as Bridgeport, and also to 
expand the business. 

The Consumers’ company was char- 
tered in January, 1924, with a capital 
stock of $200,000. Hugh V. Keiser, 
president of the company, was formerly 
secretary and general manager of the 
Dexter Baking Co., Waterbury and 
Springfield, and was with that company 
when it was taken over by the General 
Baking Co. 





NEW APPOINTMENT GIVEN 
TO ALBERT K. TAPPER 


Boston, Mass.—Albert K. Tapper, for 
a number of years chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the grain board 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the committee on transpor- 
tation of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Exchange since its formation, has had 
further honors conferred upon him. He 
has been appointed by Paul M. Ripley, 
president National Industrial Traffic 
League, to represent New England on 
the demurrage and storage committee. 
This is a most important committee, of 
which T. Noel Butler, Philadelphia, is 
chairman. 

Mr. Tapper is also chairman of the 
demurrage and storage committee of the 
New England Traffic League. He has a 
wide acquaintance in the grain trade, not 
only in New England, but in the middle 
and western states, and his appointment 
is most timely. For years he has made 
an intensive study of traffic conditions as 
they affect New England, and is without 
doubt one of the best-informed men in 
this line in that section. His appoint- 
ment gives especial satisfaction to his 
many friends in this part of the country. 

* 





MILL INCREASES ITS CAPACITY 

Cuicaco, In1.—The Knollenberg Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, IIL, has closed its plant, 
and is now busy remodeling its mill. 
The contract for the making of improve- 
ments and installing equipment was 
awarded to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, and it is hoped that the 
work will be completed by the latter 
part of July, in time for the new crop. 
The capacity of the mill is being in- 
creased to 250 bbls daily. This company 
is also adding 5,000 bus capacity to its 
elevator at Rock Creek, Ill. The Knol- 
lenberg Milling Co. owns elevators at 
that point, Ursa and Prairie Springs, 
Ill., and North River, Mo. 








FLOUR IMPORTED FROM BRITAIN 

New York, N. Y.—Accustomed to see- 
ing flour figuring among exports to Unit- 
ed Kingdom markets, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to see listed among the imports 
from London on the Albania, June 11, an 
item of 1,400 bags flour for the Ebinger 
Baking Co., Inc. This, it is learned, is a 
type of graham flour called Youma, 
which has been tested by the Ebinger 
people, and, it is believed, produces a 
highly nutritive and extremely palatable 
loaf of bread. It is reported to be nearly 
a third higher in price than whole wheat 
flour, and will be featured by Ebinger 
very shortly. 
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NEW FEED COMPANY IS 
FORMED AT TOLEDO 


To.epo, Onto.—The Kieser Milling Co., 
of this city, is a new company recently 
formed, taking over, with effect from 
June 1, the business formerly conducted 
here by the Kasco Mills, Inc., the head- 
quarters of which were at Waverly, N. 
Y., and which will continue in business 
as heretofore at that point. 

The new company has acquired the 
business which has been done out of To- 
ledo and the right to use all Kasco 
brands in the territory served from here. 

Officers of the new company are well- 
known Toledo men in the best of stand- 
ing. David Anderson, president Na- 
tional Milling Co., is president; Rathbun 
Fuller, a corporation lawyer and presi- 
dent Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
is vice president; Kenton D. Keilholtz, 
Southworth & Co., grain, is treasurer, 
and L. J. Gifford, identified with several 
other interests, is secretary. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $150,000, which 
has been fully paid. 

The same line of Kasco poultry, dairy 
and hog feeds will be manufactured, and 
no change in the operating management 
at Toledo or in the policy of doing busi- 
ness is being made. Charles Kieser is 
manager of the company. 





VALUE OF GOOD WILL 
IN BUSINESS EXPLAINED 


The recent large issue of bonds by a 
well-known automobile manufacturing 
firm, an important part of the assets of 
which was the good will of the business, 
has attracted a great deal of attention to 
the cash value in business of good will. 
It is therefore an appropriate occasion 
on which to publish a pamphlet dealing 
with and explaining some of the little 
known aspects of the question. 

itrnst & Ernst, the well-known firm of 
auditors, have just issued the second edi- 
tion of their booklet entitled, “Good Will 
and Its Valuation,” which was reprinted 
from an article in Printers’ Ink by A. C. 
Ernst, and which sets out in a particular- 
ly clear way the many involved points 
of this subject. 

It is explained that good will may well 
be termed the personality of a business, 
and although it may not be shown as an 
asset in a balance sheet, it often is the 
largest and most important asset of a 
business. It is, however, such a vague 
thing that little short of the actual 
liquidation of the business can definitely 
determine it, although approximations 
may be made. 

Companies which now issue shares of 
no par value avoid the difficulty of hav- 
ing to show in their balance sheets some 
sum which would balance the assets with 
the liabilities and the par value of the 
outstanding stock, which in the past has 
usually been identified as good will. The 
public, by buying stock, really determines 
the value of the shares and thus the good 
will of the company. 

Mr. Ernst cites several legal cases 
dealing with good will, and the booklet 
is altogether well deserving of attention 
by all business men. 

DINNER GIVEN HONORING RAE SWIFT 

Great Faris, Mont.—Expressive of 
the cordial relations existing between 
him and those with whom he had worked 
for some 18 years, Rae Swift was ten- 
dered a complimentary dinner at Lewis- 
town on May 26 when he retired as an 
employee of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. to engage in business for himself. 
About 40 officials and employees of the 
company gathered for the dinner, which 
was presided over by Charles R. Mc- 
Clave, its president. Included in the list 
of speakers were Mr. McClave, Paul R. 
Trigg, O. W. Belden, W. J. Johnson and 
Mrs. A. W. Warr, Lewistown, W. N. 
Smith and Gustav Tallacksen, Harlow- 
ton, P. S. Johnson, Great Falls, and L. C. 
Walsh, Bozeman. All the speakers paid 
tributes to the guest of honor and, ex- 
pressed hope that he might enjoy success 
in his new work. 





Exports of grains from Argentina dur- 
ing May were as follows: wheat 4,225,- 
000 bus; corn, 7,441,000; linseed, 3,228,- 
000; oats, 2,683,000; flour, 68,000 bbls; 
barley, 322,000 bus,—according to the 
commercial attaché at Buenos Aires. 
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RAILWAYMAN CONDEMNS 
LAKES TO OCEAN ROUTE 


Thursday, June 11, was “Pere Mar- 
quette Day” at the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club. 

Frank H. Alfred, president and gen- 
eral manager of the road, came from 
Detroit to attend the meeting, and was 
the principal speaker. Other outside Pere 
Marquette officials were: A. E. Badger, 
general superintendent, A. J. Minard, 
assistant general superintendent, E. D. 
Hawley, superintendent of transporta- 





Frank H. Alfred 


tion, C. M. Booth, freight traffic man- 
ager, W. E. Wolfenden, general passen- 
ger agent, Detroit, Mich; J. Edward 
Reilly, general western passenger agent, 
F. W. Goldie, assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago; J. A. Hewitt, general 
agent, Milwaukee, and W. L. Mercereau, 
superintendent of steamships, Ludington, 
Mich. 

Discussing the agricultural situation 
in the Northwest and the proposed deep 
sea cut from the Great Lakes to the 
seaboard, Mr. Alfred, among other 
things, said: 

“I should like to see some action taken 
that would give immediate relief to the 
farmers of the Northwest, if the facts 
developed through a careful investiga- 
tion prove that such relief is necessary; 
or if our government thinks this can best 
_ be done by increasing present transpor- 
tation facilities, then I hold that infinite- 
ly more will be accomplished by aiding 
and encouraging the actual development 
of those facilities now in existence than 
by spending an immense sum on a proj- 
ect the ultimate success of which is, to 
say the least, doubtful. 

“Instead of the government spending 
any money at this time on the Great 
Lakes to the ocean waterway, I would 
suggest that an amount equal to the in- 
terest upon this proposed investment be 
used in another way to relieve the farm- 
ers’ plight. This could be done by re- 
ducing the railroads’ income tax, which 
for the year 1923 amounted to $77,062,- 
931, and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing rates on agricul- 
tural products to such an extent as to 
offset the reduction of the railroads’ 
income tax. This would leave the rail- 
roads in exactly the same situation as at 
present, and would grant the required 
decrease in rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts, without spending a dollar for im- 
provements of doubtful expediency. It 
is important that the farmer get the full 
benefit of any plan to relieve the situa- 
tion, and this would be assured by the 
plan proposed.” 





PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Seatrtz, Wasu.—The Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, at its 
annual meeting held at Walla Walla last 
week, re-elected Richard: J. Stephens, 
Spokane, president, and elected J. J. 
Levin, Portland, first vice president, and 
D. R. Fisher, Seattle, second vice presi- 
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dent. The association adopted a sched- 
ule of grain discounts and dockages, 
raised the differential between bulk and 
sacked grain from 3c to 4c bu, and in- 
creased the cost of resacking from 8c to 
10ce. 

Among the resolutions passed, the as- 
sociation favored the application of pro- 
portional export rates on all agricultural 
products, and a thorough investigation 
of the proposal for the establishment of 
a grain futures market in the Pacific 
Northwest. 





VIRGINIA TRADE TO OPPOSE 
PROFESSIONAL SPECULATOR 


Cuarteston, W. Va.—Flour and grain 
dealers in West Virginia are considering 
an organization to bring political pres- 
sure to bear upon its two senators and 
eight congressmen with the idea of hav- 
ing them introduce legislation which 
would eliminate what the dealers term 
illegal speculation in wheat and other 
cereals. As the first step, a question- 
naire was recently mailed to the large 
flour and grain users and distributors, 
asking if, in their opinion, trading in 
futures should be confined to millers and 
others actually needing to buy grain, and 
if the professional speculator having no 
connection with grain or its products 
should be allowed to trade in futures. 

Answers to the first question were di- 
vided, but the opinion in the latter case 
was entirely negative. The question will 
be discussed more fully at the next meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, following which it will 
probably be presented to the members 
of Congress. 





BREAD MAKING CONTEST 
INSTITUTED IN CALIFORNIA 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—A three months’ 
contest between production managers of 
bakeries in southern California to dis- 
cover who can bake the best loaf of 
bread, from the baker’s and the house- 
wife’s standpoint, was announced at the 
monthly meeting of the southern Cali- 
fornia branch of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, held on June 2, at 
Los Angeles. 

A silver loving cup will be presented 
to the production manager who wins 
three consecutive times. Judges will be 
chosen at each meeting, to consist of 
three bakery chemists and three promi- 
nent women. Rules of the contest call 
for the use of flour costing approximate- 
ly $8 bbl, with 2 per cent skimmed milk, 
2 per cent cane sugar, 1% per cent malt, 
1% per cent yeast, 2 per cent salt, and 
14% per cent shortening to each 100 Ibs 
flour. Loaves must be plain top, and a 
report of the conditions under which they 
were baked must be submitted. 

The principal topic taken up at the 
meeting was “Sponge Doughs,” with the 
following members taking the most 
prominent part in the discussion: Carlos 
Pickering, Olson Bakery; W. L. Stock- 
han, chemist Capital Milling Co; H. B. 
Cramer, proprietor Cramer’s Bakery, 
San Diego; Orrin McClintock, McClin- 
tock Bakery, Pomona; N. W. Johnson, 
production manager Van de Kampe Bak- 
eries; Harry Gobrecht, Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co. 





“PROFIT AND LOSS” ISSUES WARNING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In a current letter 
to millers, “Profit and Loss,” the anony- 
mous philosopher, says: 

“You may have to walk back, unless 
you’re dead sure who you go riding with. 
Yes,—maybe some of you remember how 
some of those fly-by-night buyers left 
some of us standing in the middle of the 
road with ‘Old Man Loss’ when the mar- 
ket broke last spring. 

“There are still a few of these birds 
left shy a few feathers, perhaps, so look 
out for them. Flour is high. Maybe it 
will be higher, and then again maybe it 
won’t. So let’s take a good look at the 
fellow we book this year, and be sure he 
won’t run off and leave us if the dope 
turns out wrong and we get a big break. 
Any way you look at it, an irresponsible 
buyer isn’t an asset. We doubt if the 
burglars’ union would look upon him with 
favor. 

“Oh, yes; something was said about 
taking feed at $18, bulk. Now it may 
be all right to ooze that figure up a little, 





but we wouldn’t follow too close on the 
trail of high feed, because we have no 
positive assurance that it will hold. 
“Don’t quote new crop until you know 
what you’re quoting.” 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
FORMS NEW COMPANY 


The Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished an announcement, which is re- 
printed below, outlining a new profit 
sharing plan to be offered to the em- 
ployees of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

“The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
the world’s largest chain store enterprise 
in point of sales volume, has formed a 
new Maryland company to enable em- 
ployees to purchase common stock. This 
new company has authorized first pre- 
ferred stock of $50,000,000, of which $23,- 
000,000 will be issued; authorized second 
preferred of $20,000,000, of which none 
will be immediately issued, $1,150,000 
authorized no par shares of voting com- 
mon; and 110,000 authorized no par and 
nonvoting common shares. The present 
New Jersey holding company has $12,- 
500,000 preferred and 250,000 no par 
common shares. Although it is not so 
stated officially, it is assumed that stock 
of the present company will be exchanged 
for shares of the new Maryland company. 

“By creation of the new company, 
there is afforded the first opportunity for 
ownership in A. & P. common stock on 
the part of others than the 15 or so rela- 
tives of the founder, who have always 
closely held control of the company. 
Some preferred stock, it is understood, 
has been held by employees. At present 
there is contemplated no public owner- 
ship of any of the company’s securities, 
however. Those who have been in the 
employ of the company for five years will 
now be allowed to subscribe on a partial 
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payment plan to common stock to the 
extent of 10 per cent of their wages for 
the past year, and those in the employ 
over one year to preferred stock up to 10 
per cent of their wage. 

“On March 1, it is announced, the A. & 
P. business was divided into five units, 
designated as New England, eastern, cen- 
tral, southern and middle western divi- 
sions. Each division will have its own 
officers and directors.” 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The quarterly meeting 
of the New England Bakers’ Association 
was held in the Hotel Wendall, Pitts- 
field, June 8-9. George D. Beroth, Hart- 
ford, Conn., president of the association, 
called the meeting to order. The invo- 
cation was made by the Rev. George 
Connor, of Pittsfield. An address of 
welcome was given by Mayor Fred 1. 
Francis, and Walter Dietz, Springfie!d, 
a past president, discussed “Successt 1 
Retailing.” Other speakers were Mix 
Braun on “The Art of Cake Decora'- 
ing,’ R. M. Varney on “Demonstration 
in Window Dressing,” and Fred Chris- 
tiansen on “Display of Pastry.” 

An automobile sightseeing trip was ar- 
ranged for the ladies, also bridge whist 
at a roof garden party. A full prograi 
of sports was staged at Camp Merril!, 
Lake Pontoosis, and suitable prizes 
awarded. 

On June 9, the second day of the meet 
ing, the speakers were C. W. Webste 
and Edward Shield, New York, ani 
Lloyd W. Baille and Henry A. Thurlow, 
Boston. 

The 


officers of the association are 


George D. Beroth, president; John J 
Nissen, general vice president; W. J. Gil 
bert, secretary; Max E. Knopp, treasur 
er; H. D. Likins, business manager. 








HE accompanying illustration shows the “Agene Truck,” which was one of the 
most interesting of the exhibits seen at the recent conventions of the Association 
of Operative Millers and the American Association of Cereal Chemists in St. 


Louis. 


This novel publicity venture on the part of the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 


Newark, N. J., manufacturer of the Agene process for maturing flour, attracted 


much attention. 


The truck contains a fully equipped baking laboratory. 


Its pur- 


pose is to demonstrate to millers at their own plants, on their own flour, the results 


Agene will accomplish. The equipment on the truck generates Agene. 
ducted from the truck to the agitators in the mill through hose lines. 


It is con- 
Samples of 


flour before and after treatment are baked on the truck. An independent gasoline 


engine furnishes the power to operate the Agene equipment, blower, etc. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Spring wheat millers are very much 
encouraged by the outlook. 
Flour Sales—In the past week they 
have been able to make good sales. With 
mills, bookings were the largest 


some 

for months. Prices obtained, however, 

were not altogether satisfactory. Ap- 

parently, it was necessary to sacrifice 
ts in order to effect sales. The re- 


prot 
cent buying is not believed to have really 


filled up all the holes, and millers are 
looking forward to continued good busi- 
ness for at least this month. 

The aay “fly in the ointment” 
tic movement of wheat. Since the is- 


is the 


erTra 

uance of the government crop report, 
which was construed by the trade as 
bullish, the market has declined approxi- 
mately 19¢ bu. This is a comparatively 
evere break and, while the trade is un- 


doubtedly hoping for further declines, 
millers feel that a reaction is about due. 
Sales on the breaks have been unusually 

, but if the market should react and 
.y signs of strength, further buying 
might be expected. City and interior 
inills report a regular influx of shipping 
directions. These naturally are taken as 
in indication that stocks are getting low. 

Kvport Trade—A few export sales 
were reported last week. Some of the 
larger mills, however, say that they are 
unable to awaken any interest among 
their established connections in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Within the last few days 
they have quoted export patents deliv- 
ered at around 47s bbl, without receiving 
counter offers. It is understood that Ca- 
nadian patents were offered at the same 
time at 46s. 

Clears.—Mills generally are oversold 
on faney and first clears, and are out 
of the market on these grades. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 16 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
OttON cic twacees 6 os $8.60@9.00 $7.10@7.80 
Standard patent ..... 8.25@8.50 6.95@7.25 


ond patent 7.95@8.15 6.75@6.95 


Fancy clear, jute.... 7.55@7.75 ....@.. 
First clear, jute..... 7.40@7.45 4.70@5.0 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.00 3.25@3.7 


*140-Ib jutes. 

DURUM 

Sales of semolinas are confined to sin- 
gle car lots for immediate shipment. 
Macaroni manufacturers are doing no 
buying, except when forced to. They re- 

gard the decline in prices as a matter of 
fact, and refuse to be stampeded into 
buying. Stocks, however, are light, and 
millers are hopeful of renewed interest 
soon, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 454%4@4%c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent 4% 
@4Yoe, 

In the week ending June 13, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 26,503 
bbls durum products, compared with 29, - 
388 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers haven’t a good word to say 
for the rye flour market. Regardless of 
the fact that sales in the last six weeks 
were far below normal, the trade still 
shows no interest. Quotations are mere- 
ly nominal, not enough trading being 
done to establish a market. Pure white 
is quoted at $5.65@5.75 bbl, pure medium 
$5.25@5.35, and pure dark $4.80@4.90, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,601 bbls flour, compared with 
10,695 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 


ing 1242 were in operation June 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 





Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Graham and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, E and rye 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 7-138 .......- 522,000 157,505 30 
Previous week 522,000 171,568 33 
WORF ABO wcccece 564,600 219,923 39 
Two years ago... 561,100 239,985 42 
Three years ago. 546,000 245,955 45 
Four years ago.. 546,000 236,925 43 
Five years ago.. 546,000 337,900 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 600 bbls last week, 1,778 
in the previous week, 3,557 a year ago 
and 714 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

DOGG. TBD ccscvns 337,350 154,292 46 
Previous week .. 404,190 177,039 44 
SO a 426,690 223,000 52 
Two years ago... 347,700 125,076 36 
Three years ago. 418,590 173,245 41 
Four years ago.. 414,690 179,615 43 
Five years ago.. 426,210 129,405 30 


Flour output and a shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
May 9. 62 72,315 210,048 212,138 7,618 eee 
May 16. 62 72,315 205,221 233,246 1,676 2,082 
May 23. 62 72,315 207,150 228,136 3,858 3,739 
May 30. 61 71,665 185,800 197,869 602 981 
June 6 55 67,365 177,039 209,928 1,453 1,589 
June 13 61 56,225 154,292 153,146 eee 400 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


WHEAT 


Outside mills were only moderately ac- 
tive as buyers in this market last week, 
whereas the local milling demand was 
somewhat stronger, especially for inter- 
mediate stuff. High protein wheat was 
down 2@3c, prices on the low protein va- 
rieties remaining about steady. 

A feature of the market was the grad- 
ual weakening of July Duluth wheat in 
comparison with local values. At the end 
of the week, the Duluth quotations were 
only 4c above Minneapolis prices. Min- 
neapolis quotations: No. 1 hard spring 
4@18c bu over July; No. 1 dark north- 
ern, choice to fancy, 15@18c over; No. 1 
dark northern, good to choice, 9@1l4c 
over; No. 1 dark northern, ordinary to 
good, 3@8c over; No. 1 northern, 2@6c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 13 
was $1.62@1.84%, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.61@1.70%. No.1 dark closed June 16 
at $1.5254@1.67%%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.524%,@1.56%%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
13 was $1.47°%,@1.63%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.40%@1.59%. No. 1 amber 
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closed June 16 at $1.374%2.@1.43', and 
No. 1 durum at $1.30124@1.38%. 

Based on the close, June 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.35; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.33; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 ‘north- 
ern $1.23. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on June 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

Me. 1 Gare occcs 2,235 2,609 3,350 816 
No. 1 northern.1,105 808 1,090 58 
No. 2 northern. 250 1,423 1,673 399 
CRROTE a ccvasss 2,700 4,517 5,936 2,780 
Totals .......6,290 9,357 2,049 4,053 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 13, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 





period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis... 88,755 86,893 114,293 87,296 
Duluth ...... 102,094 30,784 56,763 43,281 

Totals .190,849 117,677 171,056 130,577 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending June 13, and 
the closing prices on June 15, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.09@ 
1.12, S1N4@ 107A; No. 3 white oats, 
481, @52%c, V,@46c ; No. 2 rye, 
$1.0742@1.17, § $1 01 %@1.01%; barley, 71 
@85c, T0@85c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


June 14 June 16 June 17 


June 13 June 6 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 374 320 95 1,688 
Oats ..13,406 13,211 573 17,024 
Barley.. 589 646 64 361 
Rye .... 419 412 6,457 20 
Flaxseed. 310 291 56 75 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 7-13, with comparisons: 


--Shipments 
1925 1924 


c-—Receipts— 
1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.1,215,620 1,279,200 481,440 806,200 
Flour, bbls. 9,291 13,552 221,551 234,716 
Millstuff, 

eee 154 267 9,440 13,566 
Corn, bus... 121,200 239,940 105,070 202,760 
Oats, bus... 686,280 380,090 420,740 321,360 
Barley, bus. 182,500 194,680 226,460 150,400 
Rye, bus.... 79,800 141,250 43,790 312,900 
Flaxs’d, bus. 103,840 71,000 7,630 12,500 

CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$28.00@30.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+++5 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, white® ............. 5.65@ 5.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 7.55@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.45@ 7.55 
PE Sa pivecesecssnede -@ 2.95 
TLansoceG of] Meal® ...cccccvcces 44. 50@ 45.00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
TRAFFIC MEN’S OUTING 

The annual outing of transportation 
men, held under the auspices of the 
traffic department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., is being held this week at 
Bemidji, Minn. A _ special train left 
Minneapolis on the evening of June 16. 
Accommodations were provided for ap- 
proximately 200, and reservations had 
been made for about that number. Many 
railroad officials from Chicago and the 
East came prepared to spend the re- 
mainder of the week fishing. 

HIGH PROTEIN WHEAT RECEIVED 

Two cars of wheat were received in 
Minneapolis last week which were cred- 
ited with establishing a new record for 
protein content. They came from Mon- 
tana, graded No. 3 dark northern, and 
tested 19 per cent protein. The wheat 
sold at a premium of 65c bu over the 
July option. 

NOTES 

Mill oats are slow of sale at 33@37c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis dur- 
ing May, 772,355 bbls, were 284,000 less 
than in the same month last year. 

H. F. Freeman, manager of the New 
York office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is visiting headquarters 
this week. 

Charles H. Sanborn, vice president 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
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has gone to Inwood, Nisswa, Minn., for 
the remainder of the summer. 


The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has made arrangements with 
Marvin P. Evans, Louisville, Ky., to rep- 
resent it on a brokerage basis. 


Fire damaged the Fleischmann Malting 
Co.’s elevator in Minneapolis last week. 
Loss to building and contents was rep- 
resented to be approximately $10,000. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.8514; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three -day guilde rs were quoted 
at 40, 


H. J. Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was in Minneapolis June 13 on his way 
home from a vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Empire Milling Co:, Minneapolis, 
has appointed George A. Murphy, Cleve- 
land, its representative in Michigan and 
northern Indiana, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 


William B. Emery, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Grand Rapids, Mich., spent June 
15-16 in Minneapolis. He is motoring 


with Mrs. Emery to his old home in 
South Dakota. 
A. M. Marsh, of the flour mill ma- 


chinery department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, spent June 14-15 
with the company’s Minneapolis repre- 
sentative, C. A. Weaver. 


Harry J. Smith, president Mid-Conti- 
nent Grain Co., Kansas City, was in Min- 
neapolis June 16. He is motoring with 
his family to Gull Lake, Minn., where 
they will spend the summer. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports continued good inquiry 
from abroad for its dise separators. 
Among shipments last week were two to 


Chile, one to Denmark and two to Aus- 
tralia. 
B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 


Mill Co., Minneapolis, will leave by mo- 
tor, June 17, with his family, for a two 
weeks’ visit to his ranch near Miles City, 
Mont. 

Paul T. Rodgers, sales manager for 
the Redfield (S. D.) Co-operative Mills, 
has been motoring through Wisconsin 
and southern Minnesota, calling on the 
trade. He was in Minneapolis June 15, 
on his way home. 


The screenings market is very quiet, 
being affected by the recent break in 
grain. A nominal quotation on elevator 
screenings would be $12@14 ton, Minne- 
apolis, price depending largely on how 
badly one wanted to sell or buy. 


George A. Bacchus, salesman for the 
J. A. Campbell Co., flour jobbers, Seat- 
tle, Wash., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week on his way home from St. Louis. 
The Campbell company is the Seattle 
representative of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. 

Southwestern shippers are seeking bids 
on new winter wheat but, as vet, no deals 
have been consummated. Early arrivals 
of new wheat sold at Kansas City at 8@ 
10c bu more than that of the same pro- 
tein content would have brought at Min- 
neapolis. 


D. Eric Treharne, of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., ele- 
vator owner, passed through Minneapolis 
June 15, en route to England. Mr. Tre- 
harne, who is a director of Spillers Over- 
seas Industries, Ltd., was accompanied 
by his wife. They expect to be gone 
about a month. 


The W. P. Devereux Co., Minneapolis, 
has filed a claim with the Chamber of 
Commerce against the H. Poehler Co., and 
asks that a membership of the latter in 
the chamber be sold to satisfy the claim. 
A meeting will be held June 20, at which 
time the membership will be sold to the 
highest bidder. 


P. J. Coleman, Minneapolis, district 
manager of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, at- 
tended the eleventh annual convention of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Helena, Mont., last week. One 
of the speakers at the meeting was W. 
N. Smith, vice president Montana Flour 
Mills Co. 
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THE NEW WHEAT MOVEMENT 

While there is normal diversity of 
opinion as to the probable character of 
movement of new crop wheat, the ma- 
jority view, as reflected by interior mill- 
ers and terminal grain dealers here, is 
that a very large part of the southwest- 
ern crop will ceme to market direct from 
the thresher. This opinion is based on 
the fact that a price around $1.40 or 
$1.50 bu will be satisfactory to the grow- 
er, and he will prefer to sell at that 
price rather than to bin and hold it for 
an uncertain advance. 

On the basis of the present market, 
approximately this price will be available 
to farmers over all of the Southwest. In 
Oklahoma new wheat sold last week on 
a basis of 5@6c over Chicago July, f.o.b., 
Galveston, equivalent to $1.42, track, 
Oklahoma points, and 5@6c over Kansas 
City July, delivered here. Some wheat 
was bought by mills and grain concerns 
here on a basis of 5¢ over Kansas City 
July for 12 per cent protein wheat, Ic 
off or on for each quarter point differ- 
ence in protein. Thirteen per cent pro- 
tein wheat was reported contracted for 
June shipment at lle over Kansas City 
July. 

With a total crop which it is apparent 
is approximately equal to territorial mill- 
ing and seed requirements, a large out- 
shipment in July and August might, in 
the opinion of many millers, result in an 
oversold condition developing compara- 
tively early in the crop year. 

In the meantime, interior millers are 
doubtful about storing wheat at current 
prices. Wheat bought at a stiff pre- 
mium over the option is not good prop- 
erty when hedged and a poor speculation 
if carried open in the face of a possible 
large spring and bumper Canadian crop. 
What this part of the milling industry 
would like to see, above all else, is a 
sharp break in the market as a result 
of a heavy early movement. This would 
operate to both check the free marketing 
by growers and make the wheat better 
property to store. 


The gods dispose. ? 


KANSAS CITY 

New business is about on a _ parity 
with recent weeks, mills selling 40@50 
per cent of capacity, demand being en- 
tirely for small amounts for quick ship- 
ment. Millers are not attempting to 
push sales beyond the current require- 
ments of buyers, the closeness of the new 
crop movement and the prevailing high 
prices having a noticeable effect in creat- 
ing bearishness. 

New Crop Flour.—Mills in Oklahoma 
and Texas started last week to offer flour 
for new crop deliveries, but no business 
of importance has been done. The offers 
are based on actual purchases of new 
wheat, the latter selling generally for 
around $1.40 bu at Oklahoma points. 
The Kansas harvest is not yet far enough 
advanced for new crop quotations to be 
based on a solid foundation. Lack of 
confidence in the present level of prices 
retards the interest of flour users and 
distributors. 

Price Changes.—Various factors com- 
bined to force grain prices lower, and 
flour quotations followed the decline 
closely. The flour market closed last 
week about 40c bbl lower than in the 
preceding week. Small fluctuations in 
millfeed did not affect flour prices ma- 
terially. 

Exports.—Europe is inactive in so far 
as flour purchases in the Southwest are 
concerned, and even shows little interest 
in the offerings of mills. A moderate 
business is being done with established 
trade in the West Indies. Stuffed 
straights and first clears comprised the 
principal sales, the latter on a basis of 


$6.60@6.75, bulk, Kansas City. Lack of 
active export demand is responsible for 
a slight accumulation of second clears, 
lots of which were offered last week in 
Kansas City as low as $5.25@5.50, bulk. 

Shipping Instructions.—As has been 
the case recently, most of the sales call 
for current shipment, and this is holding 
up mill operations. Output made a fur- 
ther small gain last week, and is well 
above the five- or ten-year average for 
this period of the year. Shipping in- 
structions on old business are also fairly 
active, with the result that the last month 
has seen unfilled bookings greatly re- 
duced. Unless new bookings are forth- 
coming immediately, the prospect is for 
a considerable decline in operations. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 13, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8@8.90; 95 per cent, $7.50@8.35; 
straight $7.10@8; first clear, $6.60@7.05; 
second clear, $6.10@6.50; low grade, 
$5.60@6. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
SUGO THEO 2 cceccce 148,500 125,512 84 
Previous week - 148,500 123,836 83 

Beet GOS scncuses 150,900 93,396 61.8 
Two years ago.. 132,900 93,481 70 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week) ..... 57 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 7-13 ....... 551,310 285,762 51 
Previous week .. 551,310 255,618 46 
i. 2 Beer 501,510 274,114 54 
Two years ago... 516,030 226,809 44 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week).... 47 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 13,656 bbls last week, 19,245 
in the previous week, 5,256 a year ago, 
and 12,090 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PUG VOR che ccsccseeessseeeuneiess és 50 
gS ee er ri re ee 44 
ET AEE bial 6 Scan ewe denen beg Gaba ee 41 
We is web tNaketsek sale raethiveon 36 


Of the mills reporting, two reported 
domestic business active, nine fair, and 
47 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MR es CEN ERESTEE SS SE 64 
Previous week ........... 21,868 46 
(= Pere 29,711 62 
Wwe FORO GOP x00 ceascies 20,098 42 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

i ee) Ree 65,700 33,857 51 
Previous week .... 65,700 32,857 50 
\.. ff eee 64,620 32,338 50 
Two years ago.... 64,620 27,429 42 


FIRST NEW WHEAT IN KANSAS CITY 


The first car of new wheat was re- 
ceived June 13 in Kansas City. It came 
from Yewed, Okla. It graded No. 4 
dark hard, 59 Ibs to the bushel, and had 
a moisture test of 15 per cent. Protein 
content was 12.82 per cent. It was the 
earliest new wheat which had been re- 


ceived on the Kansas City market for 
many years. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments, for the week 
ending June 13, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
14,625 7,475 135,200 88,725 
649,350 592,650 473,850 542,700 
427,500 198,750 535,000 431,250 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 161,500 61,200 67,500 55,500 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 1,100 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 1,500 10,500 7,800 11,700 
Bran, tons.. 700 900 7,620 5,480 
Hay, tons.... 4,248 2,868 1,932 1,428 


RESULTS OF GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The medal round in the golf tourna- 
ment held by Kansas City millers last 
week reduced the number of players to 
eight, who will play the first elimination 
contests within the next two or three 
weeks; the survivor of the match play to 
be awarded the milling championship and 
the loving cup emblematical of it. The 
cup is now held by A. L. Collins, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

The surviving players, with their net 
scores, are: A. T. B. Dunn, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., 73; George W. Hoyland, Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., 73; E. J. Long, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 78; C. B. 
Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
79; A. L. Collins (scratch), Washburn 
Crosby Co., 79; C. V. Topping, South- 
western Millers’ League, 79; H. V. Nye, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., 80; Clem L. 
Beckenbach, Rodney Milling Co., 81. 


NOTES 
J. J. Vanier, president Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City last week. 
P. D. MeMillan, a director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited Kansas City recently. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, made 
a brief trip this week to Chicago. 


R. B. Laing has been made a vice 
president of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., as well as sales manager. Mr. 
Laing was in Kansas City early this 
week, 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales manager, and 
J. H. Shinnick, sales department, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, attend- 
ed the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association in Bedford 
Springs. 

J. K. Mullen, president, O. L. Malo, 
secretary and treasurer, J. L. Dower, T. 
H. Kelly, R. W. Kelly, Charles Maxwell 
and C. L. Heller, all of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has accompanied his family to their sum- 
mer home in New Hampshire. He will 
remain with them, and at other points 
in the East, for about three weeks. 


It was reported that Kansas City ele- 
vator concerns had worked about 200,000 
bus No. 2 hard wheat on June 12 and 13 
for shipment to outside mills. One house 
sold 14 per cent protein wheat at 32c 
over July, and 17c over for 12 per cent. 


Millers from various parts of the state, 
as well as several from Kansas City, met 
with the southern Kansas group at 
Hutchinson, on June 16. A_ business 
meeting was held in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and an afternoon 
of golf at the Hutchinson Country Club. 


The marriage of Miss Floy Lightfoot 
to Clarence S. Chase was announced last 
week. Mr. Chase is sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, where the marriage took place. 
The couple spent their honeymoon in 
Kansas City. Miss Lightfoot taught in 
the Salina schools last year. 


B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip to the East, most of 
which time was spent in Pennsylvania 
territory. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Herren. H. H. Wentworth, assistant 
manager of the company, is attending 
the annual meeting of Rotary clubs at 
Cleveland. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and his son, Stanton Thatcher, stopped 
in Kansas City recently on their way 
east. After a short visit in New York 


and other cities, the latter will sail for 
spend four 


Europe, where he will 
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months. He graduated early this month 
from college. 

The retirement from active service of 
J. J. Hiddleston, for many years jy 
charge of the grain buying department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was announced recently. He is 68 
years old, and has been connected with 
the grain business for 43 years. He has 
been with the Kansas Flour Mills (o. 
since its organization in 1912. 

Contracts for the erection of a 1,000, 
000-bu grain elevator for the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad were awarded last week 
to Otto Lehrack, Kansas City, who has 
been in retirement for several yeirs, 
The building will be finished by Oct. 10, 
Eleven firms bid for the business, the 
range in estimates being about $100,000, 
Machinery contracts will be awarded 
this week. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, left list 
week to join John W. Cain, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the compaiiy, 
in Bedford Springs, Pa., where they :t- 
tended the convention of the state bax- 
ers’ association. Mr. Warkentin will also 
make a brief trip to New York. Mr. 
Cain will spend several weeks in the 
East before returning. 


Action taken recently by several rail- 
roads entering Kansas City to absorb 
switching charges on everything exce}\t 
inbound grain was followed last week by 
similar action by the Frisco Lines, effec- 
tive July 16. The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road’s decision became effective last 
week, and the Missouri, Kansas & ‘I: 
peka’s will become effective June 3. 
Practically all other carriers into Kan 
sas City are expected to make similar 
adjustments. 


R. S. Rayn, who has been transferre:| 
from the Omaha branch of the Wash 
burn Crosby Co. to the Kansas City of 
fice, where he will have charge of sale 
in Nebraska, Iowa and northern Mis 
souri, has been succeeded at Omaha by) 
E. J. Kelly. Frank W. Emmons, who 
has been connected with the laboratorie 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap 
olis, for many years, has been placed i: 
charge of the bakery service departmen 
of the Kansas City plant. 


SALINA 


The flour trade improved last week. 
the market being in better condition than 
for several weeks. New business is bet- 
ter, and shipping instructions are fairly 
active. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, June 13: short patent, $8.40@9; 95 
per cent, $8.20@8.50; straight, $8@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
OMS ‘Crka~ 6i.ovsinecs sictivese $3500 50 


Previous week ............ 21,939 47 
NOTES 


J. R. Miller, grain buyer, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., is spending his vacation 
with friends in Kansas City. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., with his family, 
spent his vacation in Topeka. 

G. Fleischman and W. T. Harding, 
New York representatives Robinson 
Milling Co., visited the local mill this 
week. 


J. H. Baldwin, head accountant H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several days 
of his vacation last week with friends in 
Kansas City. 


ATCHISON 


Mills reported a further increase in 
flour sales last week. Practically all or- 
ders received were for immediate ship- 
ment, although a few buyers are inquir- 
ing for new crop figures. Bookings 
amounted to 100 to 125 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are being received in a very satis- 
factory manner, and mills will commence 
the new crop year with fewer outstand- 
ing contracts than for some time. The 
export trade remains dormant, and very 
few cables are being exchanged. 

Quotations, June 13: hard wheat short 
patent $8.70@8.85, straights $8.40@8.55, 
first clear $6.80@6.90; soft wheat short 
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patent $9.20@9.35, straights $8.70@9, 
first clear $7.70@8. \ 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

eke TOR exon nssscesse nes 23,469 85 
Previous SEE kcaccctocnce 24,100 88 
Year BO .--ceececcceecees 19,430 70 


NOTES 


C. H. Blanke, manager Blair Elevator 
Corporation, is spending a portion of his 
vacation at a near-by lake. 

H. A. Marteny, traffic manager and 
wheat buyer Blair Milling Co., is on his 
vacation. 

Installation of machinery in the new 
Lukens mill is progressing, and the offi- 
cial, expect to have the plant in opera- 
tion in August. 

}s. H. Henley, of the Interstate Grain 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was an Atchison 
visitor this week. 

i.. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., has 
returned from a two weeks’ eastern trip. 

Bert Ingels, special representative 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
Y called upon Atchison mills last 


OKLAHOMA 

increased demand for flour was re- 
ported by Oklahoma millers last week. 
Buying continues to be for small lots, 
caving for almost immediate delivery, 
and is largely to cover depleted stocks. 
Beers are fairly good customers, desir- 
ing stocks of old flour for July use. Job- 
ber buying is meager. Communications 
from European importers indicate that 
signs are not right for their return to 
these markets. 

Flour, last week, sold 20c bbl lower 
than in the previous week. Hard wheat 
short patent was quoted on June 13 at 
9709.20 bbl, straight $8.50@8.70, and 
first clear $8.40; soft wheat short patent 
59.20@9.40, straight $8.70@8.90, and first 
clear $8.40@8.80. 

NOTES 


Luther Arnold is opening a flour and 
feed business at Marshall, Ark. 


Concrete bins are being erected and 
minor improvements made to the plant of 
the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 


W. N. Adams, general manager Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., has returned 
from a tour of the West Indies. 

The Economy Mills, Lubbock, Texas, 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, by J. B. Hancock, Claude Ta- 
tum and E. H. Winningham. 

T. P. Duncan, general manager Wich- 
ita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, announces that the company will 
pay a premium of 25c bu on the first new 
wheat received. 

The Smith Bros. Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been incorporated, 
with $200,000 capital stock. Bert K. 
Smith is president, J. A. Simons vice 
president, and W. H. Temple secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order granting a 4c lower water rate to 
shippers out of Galveston than to those 
out of New England ports was upheld 
in an opinion of a federal court at Dallas 








recently. The order was contested by the 
Rock Island and Frisco railroads. 

A “cracked wheat” mill has been in- 
stalled at the rear of his store in Little 
Rock by Watson Smith, manager of the 
Arkansas sales department of the Whole 
Wheat Milling Co. The product is sold 
as a cereal. 

Directors of the Southwest regional 
advisory board of the American Railway 
Association announce that a meeting will 
be held in Fort Worth, Texas, June 24, to 
consider matters relating to the moving 
of the new wheat crop. 

A. G. Hinn, president Harvest Queen 
Mills, Plainview, Texas, as a representa- 
tive of the milling and grain industry 
of that section of the state, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the traffic commit- 
tee of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Sections of the Texas panhandle will 
yield over 50 per cent of an average crop 
of wheat, according to L. Gough, presi- 
dent Texas Wheat Growers’ Association. 
He believes that, on an average, wheat 
made a recovery recently from 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent of normal in Texas. 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. and the 
Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co. bought 
their first loads of new wheat early last 
week, paying $1.35 and $1.40 bu, respec- 
tively. That at Enid weighed 57@60 lbs, 
and that at Ponca City 6142. The Ponca 
City grower estimated his yield at 15 
bus per acre. 


NEBRASKA 

There has been a moderate increase in 
the sale of flour in this territory in the 
past few weeks. Business last week was 
fairly active. Buyers have been forced 
into the market to replenish their sup- 
plies, despite their inclination to hold off. 
There has been a very good volume of 
business for near-by shipment, and most 
mills have increased their operating time. 
None of the Nebraska millers are making 
contracts for new crop flour. The pros- 
pective price of summer millfeeds pre- 
sents a problem which must be given due 
consideration by the millers when they 
come to price new wheat flour. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 7-13 ......+-- 27,300 13,317 48 

Previous week 27,300 9,000 36 

Year ago ....-.++- 24,900 15,666 62 

Two years ago.... 23,100 17,150 74 
NOTES 


Millers in central Nebraska held a 
group meeting at Kearney, on June 9, 
there being about 20 in attendance. 

D. O. McHugh, secretary Calgary 
(Alta.) Grain Exchange, has been visiting 
in Omaha for several weeks. He is a 
brother of John McHugh, secretary Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

U. G. Powell, rate expert for the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, will 
be one of four experts from state com- 
missions to assist the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the general rate re- 
adjustment which has been ordered by 


Congress. 
Leicu Leswiez. 








Samoa 





Trading in Grain Futures—May Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during May, 1925, 
in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,347,285 477,479 138,333 41,754 ..... «sees 2,004,851 
Chicago Open Board ............. 34,739 9,527 ae. (aerat- s8eas  a6ke 44,786 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. OS aS 14,009 2,834 1,557 485 88,214 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 39,715 20,058 er ann? Se? ane fe 59,940 
Duluth Board of Trade ..........  , errr are. - ater 1,136 13,867 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,031 BA cxcas  d6nbe. 4e60d....e0mEes 8,083 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,600 1,179 1,062 ee Te 4,009 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce ......... se ee5 teens tees 1,300 ...<. 1,300 
Fe ee EE OD, caso ensign 5 @sieben 4264) eoens ee.  xavnv 400 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,508,037 510,295 154,091 48,149 3,257 1,621 2,225,450 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 373,876 287,994 41,662 24,869 460 1,379 730,240 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 ..... ««.-- 636,798 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 1,608,000 bus wheat. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “‘long’”’ side; bushels, 000's 


omitted): 

Wheat 
Re ot ESS ere 87,483 
Se EIN od x's 6 S06 ws 0.9 oF FOSS 90,729 
SN NS Ss visa G ees 52 6 68% oe ode os 111,991 
ee ee 114,181 
CE oo viiidd ae Sean osu © 117,119 
December, RRR i ee 124,209 
SND Sasas Vids Shea's o05ds 119,173 
I fa ay ial aire lyn obi 110,719 


September, 1924 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
83,546 96,067 19,805 311,409 
$1,782 110,530 22,886 329,379 
73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
74,800 91,413 23,889 314,311 
67,044 76,459 29,116 291,794 
63,703 74,227 24,196 272,846 
53,906 53,697 22,665 237,320 
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THE SMITH-HOCH RESOLUTION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is proceeding slowly and carefully with 
its general investigation of railroad rates 
authorized by the Smith-Hoch resolution. 
That resolution declared agriculture a 
basic industry and entitled to favored 
rates, and carried the hint that the Com- 
mission was under obligation to make a 
revision of all rates to the advantage of 
the farmers. 

Just how the Commission is going to be 
able to help the farmers cannot now be 
seen. The complaint of high freight rates 
on agricultural products comes entirely 
from the West. Eastern farmers are not 
complaining. In the very section where 
protests are made against exorbitant 
rates on farm products, the railroads are 
earning but slightly more than half the 
return to which the Commission has held 
them to be entitled. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
traversing for hundreds of miles one of 
the most fertile parts of North America, 
is in receivership. A reorganization plan 
recently announced by an advisory com- 
mittee has met with opposition predicat- 
ed on the grounds that the relief to be 
sought is not through an assessment of 
stockholders, but through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The opposing 
stockholders declare that the railroad 
would never have been involved in finan- 
cial troubles if freight rates in the West 
were made to conform to those received 
by eastern carriers. 

So here, in the face of a movement to 
reduce agricultural rates, principally for 
the benefit of western agriculturists, 
comes a demand for a revision of all rates 
upward in that territory. The Commis- 
sion probably will do nothing more than 
give a respectful hearing to this petition, 
no matter how just it may be, but the ef- 
fect will be to cause hesitation about the 
reduction of any rates in the West. 


HIGH WHEAT PRICES PREDICTED 


As to agricultural legislation, nothing 
is in sight. It is predicted that, by the 
time Congress meets, the prices of wheat, 
and perhaps corn, will have soared to 
figures that will discourage all efforts to 
make new laws for the farmer. One 
hears it prophesied in Washington every 
day that wheat will go to $3 bu before the 
harvest season is over. This probably is 
an extravagant prediction, but there is 
some ground for expecting prices to 
range far above the high point for last 
year’s crop. 

Almost every one in Washington thinks 
of agriculture in terms of wheat. The 
reason is that, in the last three or four 
years, the chief plaint of sagging prices 
and bad markets has come from the pro- 
ducers of cereal grains. If the wheat 
farmers are doing well, say those leaders 
in Congress with but an indifferent inter- 
est in agriculture, everything is well with 
the farmers. Wheat was the basis of 
most of the so-called agricultural legisla- 
tion offered in the last Congress. 

While the McNary-Haugen bill as 
eventually submitted made provisions for 
stimulating the prices of approximately 
200 commodities, it was originally a meas- 
ure devised exclusively to help the wheat 
growers. 


PROBABLE AGRICULTURAL MEASURES 


It must not be understood that no agri- 
cultural legislation will be pressed in the 
next Congress. That would not be a cor- 
rect statement. A leader of the farm 
bloc in the House is just now busying 
himself with building up a candidacy for 
the United States Senate. He is coming 
back to Washington in December to urge 
the passage of a bill which would put 
money arbitrarily into the pockets of 
every farmer in his state. 

The bill which he will introduce will be 
a model of political quackery. He is 
seeking to compromise the differences be- 


tween all organizations and men pretend- 
ing to be spokesmen for the farmers. The 
bill will get nowhere, but it is not so cer- 
tain that its sponsor may not, through 
his activity on behalf of such legislation, 
eventually land himself in the Senate, 
where he can become a more disturbing 
influence than he already is in the House. 

And, after all, the farmers’ troubles 
are not all traceable to the federal gov- 
ernment, a statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out. For ex- 
ample, the department says, the farmers’ 
tax burdens are due largely to local 
levies, and not to government require- 
ments. In other words, local districts 
load these burdens upon themselves. But 
the taxpayer is led to believe that all of 
his ills originate in Washington. 

“A large part of local farm taxes,” the 
department says, “should be supplanted 
by state taxes, with the revenues distrib- 
uted in such a way as to benefit entire 
states. Local taxation for both roads 
and schools is faulty, because it rests on 
a division of states into more or less ar- 
bitrary districts which are unfitted for 
purposes of finance. One disadvantage 
of basing taxation for general objects on 
local districts is that it permits much 
taxable wealth to escape taxation. Local 
taxing units, acting separately, are not 
as well able as the state to reach taxable 
wealth or to maintain a fair system of 
taxation.” , 


RIGHTS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


As a result of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the cases of the 
cement and maple flooring associations, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, sees renewed trade association ac- 
tivity. He asserts that there is an eco- 
nomic need for the functions performed 
by these associations. There are 20 func- 
tions which he declared such associations 
‘an perform to the benefit of the country 
as a whole. , 

He said, however, that an effort on the 
part of trade associations to fix prices 
or restrict production would be pun- 
ished by the government under the exact 
laws which have cleared the way for 
such associations to exist. 


AMENDMENT TO TAXES NECESSARY 


Scientific revision of the tax laws was 
requested by the National Association of 
Credit Men which met here last week. 
The credit men also urged that there be 
less legislation for the regulation and re- 
striction of business. 

Adoption of the resolution demanding 
tax revision followed a speech by G. B. 
Winston, undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he criticized the surtax, the 
inheritance tax and tax exempt securities. 
He said it was not the total amount of 
taxation which was objectionable, but the 
effect of unscientific, high rates upon the 
normal play of economic forces. 

The move for lower taxes is gaining 
such momentum that Congress is going, 
in the judgment of observers here, to be 
compelled to act. The usual opposition 
will develop, however, to lower surtaxes 
whereby business is made to carry the 
bulk of the load. 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 rye production, based on condition June 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 AV. 

Pennsylvania ....... 3,397 3,264 3,367 
EE errs se 3,026 3,682 3,988 
BE See ctcveseaes 2,232 2,580 3,282 
PRED 6c o ccenieeoe 4,514 6,006 8,191 
Wisconsin ........ 3,838 5,457 5,773 
Minnesota .......... 8,012 11,780 13,205 
North Dakota ...... 12,013 13,860 14,621 
South Dakota 2,414 2,956 4,277 
errr eee 1,995 1,914 1,868 
Montana ..... oo kin 2,132 1,750 1,719 
Other states ...... 9,744 10,197 10,119 
United States ..... 53,317 63,446 70,410 
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CHICAGO 

For the first time in many weeks there 
has been an improvement noticeable in 
the local demand for flour, said to be due 
to light stocks; some buyers, having per- 
mitted holdings to get too low, have had 
to enter the market. Sales were of fair 
size and generally for shipment within 
60 days. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Business was de- 
cidedly better last week. There was 
some buying of summer requirements, 
many users preferring spring wheat 
flour during the hot summer months, and 
therefore brands from the Northwest are 
moving in better volume than other va- 
rieties. Sales last week averaged from 
500 to 2,500 bbls. Later in the week, de- 
mand slowed up somewhat. 

Hard Winter Flour—tThere was a bet- 
ter demand last week, but sales were not 
as general nor of the same volume as 
springs. Many distributors and bakers 
here have sufficient on hand, and are not 
contracting ahead. New crop offerings 
are still rather scarce. Apparently mills 
in the Southwest are in no hurry to sub- 
mit new crop prices, and dealers are very 
grateful to them, as in previous years of- 
ferings have been numerous long before 
this, and generally have done more harm 
than good. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There were a few 
small and scattered sales last week. Some 
business was secured by a Pacific Coast 
mill on 95 per cent flour on a basis of 
$7.75, jute, Chicago, for June-July ship- 
ment, which was much below the prevail- 
ing prices quoted by mills in near-by 
states. A few soft wheat mills in Michi- 
gan are quoting new crop flour in this 
market, one offering a 95 per cent at 
$7.80, jute, for July-August shipment. 
Sales have been negligible, as buyers are 
not inclined to enter into contracts until 
samples have been received. 

Rye Flour.—Prices were lower last 
week, but little improvement in demand 
is noticeable. In fact, buyers seem to be 
in no hurry to contract for supplies until 
prices work lower and mills can offer 
new crop flour. The local output was 
heavier last week, totaling 6,000 bbls, 
against 2,000 in the previous week. White 
was quoted, June 13, at $6@6.50 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.80@6.25, and dark $4.90@5.25. 

Durum.—The only encouraging feature 
is that the trade is ordering out semolinas 
against old contracts a little more freely. 
This means that supplies are getting low, 
and buyers are cleaning up old bookings. 
New sales, however, are extremely light. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, June 13, at 
4°,@5c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 44@ 
4%,¢; fancy durum patent, 442@45%c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, June 13: spring top 
patent $8.70@9.10 bbl, standard patent 
$8.25@8.70, first clear $7.40@7.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.65@5.20; hard winter short 
patent $8.45@8.60, 95 per cent patent 
$7.95@8.40, straight $7.80@8.20, first 
clear $6.65@7.15; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.70@9.40, standard patent $8.40@ 
9.15, straight $8.20@8.75, first clear $7.25 
@7.85. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

SURO T2E ..cscccee 40,000 31,000 77 
Previous week .... 40,000 32,000 80 
:. 2 - Se 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago .... 40,000 22,000 55 


CASH WHEAT 


The local market was active last week, 
and a strong demand from mills pre- 
vailed for all kinds of good milling wheat. 
Red winters were readily disposed of to 
local and outside mills at stronger pre- 
miums. Hard winters also met with a 
keen demand, and there was some com- 


petition for the better milling grades. 
Spring wheat was not as active as the 


‘ other varieties, but a fair quantity was 


disposed of at firm premiums. Some 
samples of fine quality and weight of new 
crop wheat from Oklahoma were received 
last week by local grain houses. Sales 
for shipment totaled 45,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts were 120 cars, against 260 the pre- 
vious week, and 155 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 23@28c 
over July, No. 2 red 22@27c over, No. 3 
red 18@20c over; No. 1 hard 6@10c over, 
No. 2 hard 4@10c over, No. 3 hard 3c 
under to 6c over; No. 1 dark northern 2@ 
18¢c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 15c over, 
No. 1 northern 2c under to 10c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.8312@1.881, 
bu, No. 2 red $1.8242@1.8742, No. 3 red 
$1.78124@1.80%; No. 1 hard $1.661424@ 
1.714%, No. 2 hard $1.6414@1.7142, No. 3 
hard $1.57142@1.66142; No. 1 dark north- 


ern $1.62142@1.78%, No. 1 northern 
$1.5814@1.70%. 
CASH RYE 


Cash prices were lower last week, but 
the trading basis was up Yec at the week 
end. Demand showed some improvement, 
principally from mills which were operat- 
ing quite steadily and were in need of 
supplies. No. 2 was quoted at $1.12¥, bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended June 13, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 

y 1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls.... 221 191 141 120 
Wheat, bus.... 269 272 308 553 
Corn, busa,..... 1,373 1,519 809 659 
Oats, bus...... 878 1,336 545 1,141 
Eee, BEBicscce 7 26 1 54 
Barley, bus.... 120 112 37 69 

NOTES 


W. W. Davis, Doud Milling Co., Den- 
nison, Iowa, was a recent visitor in Chi- 
cago. 

W. M. Becker, Chicago manager Cereal 
Byproducts Co., Chicago, is spending his 
vacation in the East. 

Allan Baehr, Macbayer Co., Cincin- 
nati, spent a few days in this city last 
week, visiting friends in the trade. 

E. W. Cundy, sales manager Centennial 
Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., was in this 
market last week calling on the trade. 

C. R. Haller, Bloomington, IIl., a rep- 
resentative of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., left for Minneapolis, 
June 13, on a two weeks’ vacation. 


James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., stopped in Chicago last 
week on his way to Minneapolis. He 
was returning from a few months’ trip 
abroad. 


L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. G. 
Atwood, president American Milling Co., 
Peoria, Ill., were in Chicago last week 
visiting the trade. 

E. E. Lewis is now representing the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in Illinois and Wisconsin. For 
many years he traveled for the C. S. 
Christensen Co., Inc., Madelia, Minn. 

O. J. Meredith, who has been repre- 
senting the Crete (Neb.) Mills for sev- 
eral years, with headquarters at Peoria, 
Ill. has been made sales manager for 
the MacX Feed Mill Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
He will take up his new duties imme- 
diately. 

A. J. Gardner, Chicago flour broker, 
was in Terre Haute, Ind., last week to be 
present at the grand opening of the Vigo 
Bread Co.’s plant in that city. C. N. 
Power is the principal of this company, 
which also operates plants in Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

George C. Mariner, Washburn Crosby 
Co., W. P. Ronan, broker, B. N. Lathrop, 
Illinois representative Cannon Valley 
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Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, were 
among Chicago flour men who attended 
the annual meeting of the Associate Bak- 
ers of Illinois—retail and wholesale— 
held at Springfield June 9-10. 


The board of inspection of the House 
of Correction will open bids on June 26 
for the amount of flour that may be re- 
quired during the quarter beginning July 
1. Bidders are requested to submit at 
least a 10-lb sample, to reach the House 
June 25. 
Flour to be inspected to sample by Chi- 
cago Board of Trade official inspector. 


V. J. Petersen and P. P. Croarkin, del- 
egates to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs’ convention at Baltimore, have re- 
turned to Chicago, the latter staying over 
in Washington for a few days visiting 
relatives and friends. John W. Eckhart 
was also a delegate from the Chicago 
Flour Club. Fred Larsen, president of 
the local club, and I. B. Johnston, who 
were present at this convention, also 
spent some time in the East. The return- 
ing delegates were loud in their praise 
of the generous hospitality and courtesies 
extended them by the members of the 
Baltimore Flour Club. 


MILWAUKEE 

Increased sales of flour are the most 
encouraging feature of the situation in 
this market. The business, however, was 
limited to prompt requirements. Buyers 
seem more anxious to do business in new 
crop flour than do the mills but, so far 
as can be ascertained, trading has not 
gone past the stage of inquiry for prices. 

Fancy and bakers patent figured 
prominently in last week’s transactions, 
and a greater interest in purchases was 
unmistakable. Demand from _ bakers 
provides evidence that supplies are get- 
ting down to rock bottom. 

The declining wheat market, in the 
face of a bullish government crop report, 
has been reflected by flour prices to 
some extent. With quick needs govern- 
ing most of the buying, however, price 
seems to be a secondary consideration. 
There is less bargaining than is custom- 
ary, and mills occupy a position that is 
quite enviable. The heaviest decline in 
wheat has been in durums; springs and 
winters maintaining a _ relatively fair 
spread. Fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted, June 
13, at $9.10@9.55 bbl, straight $8.75@ 
9.05, first clear $7.75@7.95, and second 
clear $5.25@5.50, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
have been doing an active and satisfac- 
tory business in small lots for prompt 
shipment, but a good many car lot sales 
have been negotiated. Bakery custom- 
ers have been probably most prominent 
in the trading. The grocery trade is 
inquiring more freely, and the expecta- 
tion is that more of the fancy patents 
will be sold during the next month. The 
market is working toward a new crop 
basis, and prices represent an average 
reduction of 20@25c bbl. Nominal quo- 
tations, June 13: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $8.80@9.05 bbl, straight 
$8.45@8.65, and first clear $6.95@7.40, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The cash rye market has been subject- 
ed to some pressure which caused a de- 
cline of 7@8c bu, and rye flour traders 
are satisfied to fill quick needs rather 
than indulge in any speculative buying. 
They appear to be well supplied against 
needs until the new crop starts to move, 


by reason of yearly contracts and stand- 


ing orders. While there was some pro- 
crastination in taking deliveries early 
in the year, this has disappeared. Ex- 


June 17, 1925 


port business is practically at a stand- 
still, but the chances are that domestic 
trade will absorb practically everything 
available for the coming months. Pro- 
duction is slowing up, with the gradu] 
exhaustion of supplies of milling rye. 
There is a better demand for middlinys 
which is of assistance to the general sit- 
uation. Nominal quotations, June 1:3: 
fancy patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, pure white 
$6.25@6.40, straight $6.15@6.25, pure 
dark $5.75@5.95, and ordinary dark 
$5.20@5.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

With the exception of barley and oats, 
all cash grain prices declined last week. 
Bread grains were reduced by the favor- 
able outlook for European and Canadi:n 
crops, although the United States situ.- 
tion was bullish. This, however, w:is 
largely discounted in advance. Thie 
movement is light and demand goo. 
Closing quotations, June 13: No. 1 Du- 
kota dark northern wheat $1.72@1.7', 
No. 1 red winter $1.75@1.77, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.65@1.69, No. 1 durum $1.55: 
1.58; No. 2 rye, $1.10%@1.114; No. 3 
yellow corn $1.14@1.14%, No. 3 whit: 
$1.12@1.13, No. 3 mixed $1.12@1.13; N: 
3 white oats, 515%,@52%4c; malting bar 
ley 84@93c, pearling 92@94ec. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of a 

bbls bbls tivit 

June 7-13 .......0% 12,000 6,100 5 

Previous week .... 12,000 7,000 5 

WORE BHO csecccccce 12,000 1,400 1 
Two years ago.... 16,000 650 
Three years ago... 16,000 ..... 

Four years ago.... 24,000 8,102 3 

Five years ago.... 24,000 13,000 5 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauke« 
for the week ending June 13, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com 
parisons: 


r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 61,250 44,700 9,650 13,87! 
Wheat, bus.. 47,600 26,600 52,254 44,37 
Corn, bus.... 139,120 287,235 72,700 198,00/ 
Oats, bus.... 504,000 254,200 258,850 248,225 
Barley, bus.. 127,980 84,860 39,050 32,04/ 
Rye, bus..... 8,490 12,830 9,060 7,660 
Feed, tons... 565 1,160 3,256 5,657 

NOTES 


Among grain and flour men who regis- 
tered on ’change last week were W. L. 
Refrigier, Omaha, Neb., and H. J. 
Bachel, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Wisconsin department of markets 
has extended its radio service from the 
broadcasting station maintained at Ste- 
vens Point in order to reach the farmers 
of Iowa direct. 

The recent arrival of the Swedish bark 
Otto Sinding at Milwaukee with a cargo 
of Swedish pulpwood was hailed as an- 
other evidence of the practicability of 
the lakes-to-ocean waterway. 


H. W. Kleinsteuber, formerly a mem- 
ber of Roegge & Kleinsteuber, Milwau- 
kee, flour brokers and jobbers, has en- 
gaged in the general flour brokerage 
business in Milwaukee, with headquar- 
ters at 402 Carpenter Building. 

Emanuel Barbor, a pioneer miller of 
Wisconsin, died at his home in Kewau- 
nee, June 9, aged 84. He came to Amer- 
ica from Vienna in 1863, and entered the 
employ of the Northwestern Milling Co., 
Kewaunee, later known as Seyk’s Mills, 
serving as head miller nearly 40 years 
before retiring. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The exports of flour from the United 
States to Africa have increased ap- 
preciably since the war, the average num- 
ber of barrels shipped annually before 
the war being 124,000, while during the 
years 1920-24 it was 630,000. Egypt has 
been the principal factor in this increase. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to— 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


———————Week ending—_—_—_—_,, 
June 6,'25 June 7,’24 May 30,’25 June 6, 25 


July 1 to——_,, 
June 7, °24 








ED  tE6Fes 606.09 0%). heweed! wv aeeade 213,000 25,289,000 7,020,000 
United Kingdom ... 56,000 111,000 159,000 38,916,000 15,523,000 
Other Europe ...... 1,705,000 539,000 2,170,000 64,876,000 13,749,000 
COMEEE: asc ccccccecs 56,000 B,000 .- Svescee 49,407,000 16,589,000 
Other countries .... 20,000 1,518,000 17,000 9,221,000 23,081,000 
ORD 0 05 6.65 ddine 1,837,000 2,170,000 2,559,000 187,709,000 75,962,000 
eve, feet TEREREE TEE 34,000 309,000 1,011,000 20,652,000 11,003,000 
cae tH TR EEE Oe 200,000 280,000 106,000 7,486,000 20,591,000 
BP 62h Pees vancaeade 564,000 3,000 405,000 8,644,000 1,094,000 
pp RIES hLCEE TALL eT 585,000 703,000 47,100,000 14,580,000 
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ST. LOUIS 

\lthough the volume of flour being 
sol is not particularly large, millers in 
this territory state that business is better 
for this time of the season than for sev- 
era! vears. What flour is being bought 
is for immediate shipment, and often 
specifications accompany the order. This 
situ:tion is simply the result of depleted 
flour stocks in practically all sections. 


Fiour Prices.—There is some hesitancy 
part of buyers to meet mill prices, 
and the recent break in the market fur- 
ther strengthened this feeling. This, 
however, is not at all an unhappy situa- 
tion, as it is tending to postpone booking 
of new wheat flour as long as possible. 
While no sales of this have been report- 
ed, some mills are making quotations. 


on tl 


Soft Wheat Flour.—Mills_ dealing 
larecly in soft wheat flours to the South 
and Southeast state that there was an 
improvement in. business last week, as 
old hookings are practically exhausted. 
Conditions in the South are generally in 
good shape, and local mills have every 


reason to view the coming year with opti- 
mism, 

lard Wheat Flour.—About the only 
business being done in hard wheat flour 
is with buyers who find themselves with- 
out sufficient stocks to last until new 
wheat flour is available. Export demand 
is very quiet, and the baking trade ap- 
parently is fairly well supplied. 

()uotations—On June 13, quotations 

re: soft winter wheat short patent 
£8.50@8.80, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
traight $7.90@8.25, first clear $7.25@ 

10; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, straight $7.50@7.80, first clear $6.60 
@7; spring first patent $8.50@8.75, 
tandard patent $8.25@8.50, first clear 
7.50@17.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
ee ee eee ee 17,100 27 
us wee ek . 18,800 30 
BBO scsreds » ¢.0x8 24,800 39 
VOOUS GWG accccecsces GB, 30 70 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUNG: Teme serch caw nes -+- 44,300 61 
Previous week ..... ---- 29,6500 34 
Ye eT a ee ee ee 42,200 49 
Tw © FORE GO 6.evc.cscee B8,200 43 


WHEAT 


Cash prices held fairly steady last 
week, taking into consideration the qual- 
ity of the wheat that sold. There were 
fairly urgent country mill orders for 
good No. 2 and No. 3 red of the soft 
type, but very little demand for ordinary 
milling qualities. Hard wheat was 
scarce and wanted. Prices were lower 
on the week. Receipts were 199 cars, 
against 205 the previous week. Cash 
prices, June 13: No. 1 red $2.02, No. 2 
red $2; No. 1 hard $1.70@1.71, No. 3 
hard $1.69@1.70, No. 3 hard $1.68. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Quotations, June 13, at St. Louis, in 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard patent $6.90@7.05, me- 
dium $6.70@6.80, straight $6.45@6.55, 
pure dark $4.90@5, rye meal $5.80@5.90. 


J. C. EVANS GETS NEW APPOINTMENT 


The Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, has 
announced the appointment of J. C. Ev- 
ans as sales manager for the company. 
He will be located in St. Louis at the 
company’s main offices. Mr. Evans was 
formerly connected with the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co, as its representative in the South- 


east. He will enter into his new work 
at once. 
NOTES 

Ivan F. Wieland, Turner Grain Co., is 
a new member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

F. A. Meintzer is now representing the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
in northern Mississippi. 

E. T. Stanard, general manager Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, is in 
the East on a business trip. 


Alex Pound, export manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was called east last week by the death 
of his mother. 

John Burns, of the sales department 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, left last week for a two weeks’ 
vacation in Virginia. 

Herman F. Wright, assistant general 
manager Marshall Hall Milling Co., has 
been elected to membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 

L. W. Pritchard, Decatur, IIl., Illinois 
representative of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., will drive to the 
company’s headquarters for its annual 
fishing trip. 

The Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co. has 
purchased the Buchanan Grocer Co., an- 
other local wholesale house. This is the 
fifth competing firm which the Krenning- 
Schlapp company has absorbed within 
the last four years. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Local flour and grain dealers were 
greeted with good and bad news last 
week. The good concerns the heavy rain- 
falls which visited the sugar cane and 
cotton belts, as the crops were being 
burned up. The rain also helped parched 
cornfields, and put new life into the rice 
areas. The attitude of farmers and busi- 
ness men became less pessimistic, and 
buying was accomplished with no misgiv- 
ings. 

The bad news concerns the advance in 
freight rates for three commodities which 
have enjoyed low transportation charges 
to Cuban ports for several months—salt, 
corn and oats. The Gulf Shipping Con- 
ference announced that, effective June 8, 
the rates on those commodities would 
climb back to their former positions, so 
far as Havana and Cienfuegos are con- 
cerned. Corn, which had been carried 
from New Orleans to Havana for 5c ewt, 
has been advanced to 30c; oats, from 9c to 
35c, and salt, from $2 ton to $3.60. The 
rate on corn, which has been 42%c cwt 
to Cienfuegos, which advanced to 47'c, 
and oats were boosted from 27'%c to 
524%c. It was asserted by some steam- 
ship operators that it is very probable the 
rate to Cienfuegos will be reduced in the 
near future to a plane nearer former 
levels: The rate on flour to those ports 
was not affected by the recent ruling. 

Demand for flour in this immediate 
territory was described as fair last week, 
but export trade was dull. A decided 
slump was noted in the Latin American 
flour trade during this period. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea thus far this month amount to 
184,000 bus, according to the Board of 
Trade. Elevator stocks at New Orleans, 
June 11: wheat, 563,000 bus; corn, 46,000; 
oats, 27,000; rye, 2,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship lines serving the tropics, totaled 18,- 
245 bags during the week ended June 11, 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,025 
bags, Santiago, 555; Kingston, 1,755; Li- 
mon, 1,727; Colon, 200; Panama City, 
1,256; Tumaco, 155; Guayaquil, 1,205; 
Guatemala City, 867; Tela, 30; Puerto 
Castella, 715; Belize, 260. 
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(steamship serv- 
Vera Cruz, 500; 
470; Puerto 


Cuyamel Fruit Co. 
ice): Cienfuegos, 550; 
Tampico, 300; Bluefields, 
Cortez, 205. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
vana, 550; La Ceiba, 280. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,200; Santiago, 
900; Manzanillo, 400; Guantanamo, 250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,480. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 
800; Cienfuegos, 510. 


Flour prices on June I1: 
--—Winter—, 


Ha- 


Kingston, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.70 $8.75 $10.00 
95 per cent ....... 9.30 8.50 10.30 
100 per cent ...... 9.00 8.30 9.90 
CE cen ck neetseces 8.50 8.00 9.25 
Piret clear ....+3. nee 7.40 8.20 
Second clear ..... ome 6.80 6.95 

Semolina, 6%c lb; corn flour, $2.95 bbl. 


The following is the grain and flour 
movement out of the port of New Or- 
leans during the week ended June 11, ac- 
cording to figures compiled from mani- 
fests filed at the customshouse: 


Flour, Corn, Wheat, 

Destination— bags bags bus 
Bocas del Toro... 2,278 5,800 1,400 
MPOGRGR: oo cccceve cs acer eee 
POORMOOTE ¢occcsss 605 San | @reee 
. ... SPP EEECLEee < ~éteke 8,000 
errr rr 13,081 kee 
PD cc cwevecns ‘a. \ eee 262,000 
PPORTORO .ccccecs 24,820 2,745 
Rotterdam ...... Ce rer 24,000 
CO Se ee a eee  -weeee 


Vera Crus ....... 50 ’ 

In addition to those shipments, 380 
bags corn meal were cleared for George- 
town and 25 for Havana during the week 
ended June 11. 

Rice offerings for delivery during the 
early crop months were made freely, but 
buyers refused to purchase, because of 
favorable reports from the rice belt with 
regard to heavy rainfall. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade, June 11: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 11 ........- 950,723 745,086 

Same period, 1924 .... . 661,613 775,280 
Sales— 

Season to June 11 ........ 54,093 1,141,228 

Same period, 1924 ........ 50,421 455,614 


NOTES 


Mr. Gilster, of the C. Becker Milling 
Co., Red Bud, Ill., was a recent visitor 
here. 


Edward Joubert, Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, re- 
cently visited this city. 

The annual outing of J. S. Waterman 
& Co. took place June 6-8 at Little 
Woods, all employees being guests of the 
company. 

E. J. Morel, Great Plains Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Enid, Okla., is calling on the 
local trade with salesmen of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., the mill’s New Orleans repre- 
sentatives. 

The People’s Bakery, Thibodaux, La., 
conducted by Joseph A. Gaudet until his 
death a few months ago, has been bought 
by Paul Dufren, who conducts another 
bakery in that city under his own name. 

R. A, Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers continue very cautious, 
confining purchase, to immediate re- 
quirements. Shipping instructions are 
satisfactory, and it still seems that when 
new flour begins to move it will find little 
competition from the old. Distributors 
are doing only routine business, and de- 
spite continued dry weather, cotton pros- 
pects are better than expected, affording 
encouragement for good business later 
on. 

Prices changed little last week. On 
June 13 they were: short soft winter pat- 
ents $10@10.65, and standard patents 
$9.25@9.85. Blenders report slightly in- 
creased movement on contracts and a 
little better buying for immediate ship- 
ment, with their prices unchanged at 
$8.75 for immediate shipment. Hard 
wheat short patents were quoted at $9@ 
9.50, and standard patents at $8.25@8.75. 

NOTES 

The Thompson Grocery Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., will erect a modern baking plant 
with 25,000 loaves daily capacity. 

John M. Hawkins, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was here last week, 
returning from a trip through middle 
Tennessee. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
here by J. M. Stevens for the Covington 
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(Tenn.) Bakery. Liabilities are listed at 
$2,566 unsecured and $2,654 secured. 
Assets are estimated at $2,700. 

Lyman Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., said wheat harvest 
started June 11, and the grain was so 
dry and well cured that he believed grind- 
ing could be begun within a week. 

The Mississippi Valley Elevator Co. is 
being liquidated, and will be succeeded 
by the Mississippi Valley Grain Co., with 
John M. Trenholm as president. The lat- 
ter was vice president of the old concern. 

GrorGe WILLIAMSON. 


CANADIAN MILLING FIRM 
HAS PROFITABLE YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite exceptionally 
unfavorable trading conditions in the Ca- 
nadian flour trade, the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, shows a gratifying 
increase in its earnings for the year end- 
ing March 31 last. Net profits were 
$520,603, as against $334,061 in 1924. 
After meeting all other charges this left 
nearly 8 per cent for the common stock. 
The year was marked by huge sales of 
flour to the government of Russia, a fac- 
tor which must have contributed materi- 
ally to earnings. The balance sheet and 
profit and loss account are shown here- 
under, with comparisons for 1924: 


ASSETS 
1925 1924 
Se $278,482 $221,608 
Accounts receivable .. 2,453,650 1,657,472 
| rr 7,406,744 3,007,500 
Investments ......... 2,172,145 2,198,113 
Deferred charges .... 309,958 324,955 
Property and plants... 6,765,610 6,610,705 


Good-will and trade- 
TRATED ccccscessecce 236,043 236,084 
$19,622,636 $14,256,441 

LIABILITIES 
1925 1924 

Bankers’ advances ... $6,929,170 $1,711,298 
Accounts payable 1,657,414 1,687,364 

Mortgage on property 
Te Tee 12,000 23,000 


First mortgage bonds. 
Reserves 
Capital steck— 


1,950,000 2,000,000 
1,813,936 1,763,331 





PUOTOTTOS cacce vests 2,930,000 2,930,000 
oo eee 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Profit and loss ....... 1,641,447 
$19,622,636 $14,256,441 

Customers’ paper un- 
der discount ....... $187,429 $1,445,665 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1925 1924 
Balance forward $1,641,447 $1,627,548 


Net profit from all 
BOMPOOE ocisvccsese ‘ 520,603 234,061 
$2,162,051 $1,961,610 
Bond interest .. er $127,836 $65,063 
Dividend— 
PPOCOTTOE cccsiscccs 205,100 205,100 
ER fe ek awa | avec ie 50,000 
Balance forward . 1,829,115 1,641,447 


$2,162,051 $1,961,610 
No new mills or capacity were added 
to this company’s plants during the year, 
but its existing mills were maintained in 
a high state of efficiency and the business 
operations were conducted with every 
consideration for good service to the pub- 
lic and to the company. 
James Stewart, Winnipeg, is president, 
and D. A. Campbell, Toronto, general 
manager. 





CONTRACT LET FOR NEW 
CHASE BAG CO. PLANT 


As announced in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 3, the Chase Bag Co. is 
contemplating opening plants in Toledo, 
Ohio, and New Orleans, La. The com- 
pany now announces that it has let the 
contract for the construction of the To- 
ledo factory to Austin & Co. The build- 
ing will consist of a brick and steel struc- 
ture of the daylight style, 200x575, on 
property which runs parallel to the New 
York Central Railroad and which was 
recently purchased from the latter. 

The front part of the building will be 
two stories in height, with offices, cafe- 
teria and locker rooms on the second 
floor. The layout for the factory will 
be all on one floor, with all modern con- 
veniences. The machinery equipment for 
the manufacture of bags and handling of 
materials will be of the latest design, and 
automatic wherever possible. Construc- 
tion will start at once and the Chase com- 
pany expects to be operating in this new 
plant early this fall. 
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NEW LIGHT THROWN ON 
GREEK ACIDITY LAW 


A recent bulletin issued by the Millers’ 
National Federation contains an impor- 
tant statement affecting the regulations 
covering the acidity content of flour im- 
ported into Greece, recently revised by 
the Greek government. The United 
States Department of Commerce is the 
source of the information, and the state- 
ment, which should be of vital interest to 
millers, is reprinted in full: 


“The belief has spread among flour 
exporters that Greece has practically 
closed its doors to the imports of our 
flours. This is based on the recent 
decree limiting the acidity content of 
flour to .15 per cent. 

“The fears of the millers and ex- 
porters are groundless, for the 
Greeks express the acidity content of 
flour as sulphuric, and the Americans 
express it as lactic, acid. The limit of 
acidity which the Greeks placed on 
flour imported into that country was 
fixed at .15 per cent, calculated as 
sulphuric. This is equivalent to an 
acid content of .275, calculated as 
lactic. In other words, American 
flours having as high as .275 per cent 
acidity (calculated as lactic) would 
not exceed the Greek maximum acid 
content as fixed by the recent decree. 

“Almost all first clears will fall 
within the limit fixed. Certain sec- 
ond clears may exceed this limit. 
American exporters should there- 
fore make sure that their flour ship- 
ments to Greece do not exceed .275 
per cent acidity calculated as lactic, 
or .15 per cent calculated as sul- 
phuric. Exporters should also take 
into consideration that the acidity 
content of flour tends to increase 
when subjected to adverse conditions 
of temperature and moisture. This 
is especially true of the lower grades, 
such as first and second clears. To 
be sure that such flours will not have 
excessive acidity on arrival in Greece, 
the acidity content at time of ship- 
ment should be somewhat below the 
Greek legal requirements.” 


UNUSUAL SITUATION IN 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR PRICES 


Lonpon, Eno., May 27.—An extraor- 
dinary situation exists as regards Aus- 
tralian wheat and flour. During the past 
month, Australian wheat has advanced as 
much as 6s qr, whereas Australian flour 
can be purchased at actually Is less than 
a month ago. The position as regards all 
foreign flour, compared with wheat, is 
somewhat unusual, as flour prices have 
not followed the advance in wheat, but 
Australian flour stands out as excep- 
tional. It is selling at 42s 6d, c.i.f., per 
280 Ibs, and is much cheaper than Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours, Canadian ex- 
port patents being offered at around 51s. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, of Payne & 
Routh, London, in commenting on this 
situation said that it offers an excellent 
opportunity for some genius to invent a 
process for converting Australian flour 
back into wheat. If this could be done a 
lot of money could be made, and Colonel 
Tasker recalled the story of the famous 
Buffalo miller, who when he started up 
his model mill found that all the rollers 
were running the wrong way, and was 
humorously asked by his friends, to whom 
he related the incident, whether he had 
discovered a new process for converting 
flour into wheat. What his answer was 
is left to the imagination. 














Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found: immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., May 27.—There has 
been a better demand for flour ex-store, 
and prices show an advance during the 
week. It is evident that bakers are no 
longer able to pick up odd lots of flour at 
cut prices so easily as of late, and this 
tends to aid the market for imported 
flour. 

Home Milled Flour—English millers 
have not raised the price of their flour, 
and are therefore offering at prices un- 
der those of the imported article. Lon- 
don millers, however, are more inclined 
to move their prices upward with the 
wheat market, now that the bakers can- 
not get parcels of cheap imported flour 
at cut prices. 

Imported Flour.—There would seem no 
possible chance of trading at the prices 
quoted by American and Canadian mills. 
Australian flour is still attracting the 
most attention, although the price has 
been somewhat advanced. It is now the 
cheapest flour of any kind, either home 
milled or imported, on the market, and 
should show other advances even if other 
markets continue unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 26, per 
280 Ibs: Canadian export patents, c.i.f., 
June-July shipment, 53s 3d; Canadian 
top patents, same terms, 55s 3d@56s 3d; 
Australian, ex-store 45s, for shipment 53 
@54s; Canadian low grades, for ship- 
ment, 26s 6d@27s 6d; American low 
grades, for shipment, 28s 6d; London 
made straight run, delivered, 52s 6d 
(equal to 48s, c.i.f.). 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals have been 
about the same as last week, with Amer- 
ica and Canada supplying nearly 90 per 
cent. Quantities, given in sacks of 280 
Ibs each, were: from the United States, 
Atlantic 5,385, Pacific 3,801; Canada, At- 
lantic 6,894, Pacific 2,000; Australia, 
2,791; Continent, 290. 

Wheat Prices.—There has been a fur- 
ther appreciation in wheat values. No. 
1 northern Manitoba for May shipment 
is quoted at 66s 9d, June and July having 
been sold at 67s, with further sellers at 
the same price. No. 1 northern Duluth is 
offered for both May and June shipment 
at 63s. No. 2 hard winters are offered 
at 64s for June shipment. A part cargo 
of western white Pacific has been sold at 
62s 6d, to load early in June. 


Liverpoot, Enc., May 26.—A fair busi- 
ness has been done in flour, but it has 
been mostly in home milled grades, and 
demand is now quieter. 

Imported Flours.—Imported flour is 
held firmly, but no business is possible as 
mills’ quotations are above the spot par- 
ity in this country. A fair business, how- 
ever, has been done in Australian flour 
for May up to July clearance. Low 
grade flours are quiet. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, May 25, per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f: Minneapolis patents 49s 6d 
@52s, American winter patents 52s 
(June seaboard), Australian 42s 6d@42s 
10%2d, American second clears 28s 9d. 

Wheat.—There has been no business in 
c.i.f. wheat, although sellers generally are 
asking 6d qr advance. Millers, however, 
do not believe the reports of damage in 
America, and for the moment are holding 
back. 

It is certain that the firmness of the 
past week has been largely due to con- 
tinued purchases, millers, both here and 
on the Continent, having found it neces- 
sary to secure further supplies for grist- 
ing in the near future. It is generally 
expected that shipments in the near fu- 


ture will be small, and that visible sup- 
plies will continue to shrink. As _ the 
harvest is not very far distant, import- 
ers will be chary of making any purchases 
not wanted for early use, but buyers will 
probably keep in the market for some 
weeks. 


Grascow, Scortanp, May 26.—Buyers 
in this market are still holding off, and 
there is no sign of a recovery in buying, 
but as stocks must be running low, cir- 
cumstances may soon be compelling, even 
if prices are not favorable. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been 
very little business in home milled flour. 

Imported Flour—Flour from abroad 
is still selling very slowly. There have 
been offers made of new crop American 
winters, but they are not likely to appeal, 
as Australian flour can be bought at 
about 5s less. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 25, per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f: American winters (for July- 
August shipment) 48s, Manitoba export 
patents 50@53s, Australian 42s 6d. 


Betrast, IreLtaAND, May 26.—The mar- 
ket here has fluctuated considerably, and 
only the cheaper classes of flour have 
been bought. 

English and Home Milled Flour.— 
British millers have advanced their prices 
so that they are now on a parity with sim- 
ilar qualities of foreign flour, which 
should enable importers to get a better 
price for their spot and afloat supplies. 

Imported Flour.—There has not been 
any buying by importers for some time, 
and it is anticipated that, unless con- 
fidence is restored, they are unlikely to 
make provision for future requirements, 
but will continue their present policy of 
buying for urgent need only. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations on May 25, 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Dublin or Belfast: 
Manitoba export patent 50s@50s_ 6d, 
short patents 53s@53s 6d; Minneapolis 
export patent, 49s 6d@50s; Australian, 
45s@45s 6d (delivered) ; home milled, 47 
@49s (delivered). 





IMPORTS OF WHEAT 
BEGUN IN ROUMANIA 


Bucuarest, Roumanta, May 20.—As 
has already been explained, the large ex- 
ports of wheat last year, due apparently 
to an overestimation of the crop, have 
caused a serious shortage in Roumania, 
and the import of this grain has begun. 
Up to date some 2,500 carloads have been 
imported, but much more is wanted. Im- 
porters are afraid to operate on any 
large scale for fear that the government 
may requisition their supplies at prices 
less than they have paid, although they 
have the government’s assurance that this 
will not be done. 

The export of wheat is likely to be pro- 
hibited until November, and this will 
probably also be true of barley, an em- 
bargo on the export of which has just 
been placed. High prices have caused a 
smaller demand for breadstuffs, and this, 
coupled with the fact that corn is being 
mixed with wheat to make flour, has les- 
sened the demand for wheat. Another 
factor which makes millers think twice 
before importing wheat is the absolute 
absence of demand from the foreign 
trade for flour, as the markets of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia are flooded with 
cheap flour from France, Italy and Eng- 
land. 


JUGOSLAVIAN MILLERS 
DEMAND DUTY ON FLOUR 


Betcrapve, JuGosravia, May 20.—The 
cessation of the import of flour into Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia from Hungary, 
caused by the placing of a large import 
duty in those countries on flour, has re- 
sulted in a large quantity of Hungarian 
flour being dumped on the market in 
Jugoslavia. This, combined with the 
great shortage of home grown wheat, 
necessitating the import of wheat froin 
Argentina, the tightness of money and a 
lack of railway cars, is responsible for 
the period of unremunerative milling 
through which Jugoslavian mills are now 
running. The balance sheets of most cf 
them show adverse balances, and many 
are closed. 

The millers’ federation in this country 
has made representations ‘to the govern- 
ment that a protective duty should be 
placed on foreign flour, but the Belgrad- 
officials do not seem inclined to do this. 
In the meantime, Italian mills are cap- 
turing most of the trade in Dalmatia, 
CroatiarSlavonia and the Adriatic littora’, 
and their competition has become so se- 
vere all over the country that it woul 
seem certain that in the end the govern 
ment will be forced to yield to the mill 
ers’ demands and place a duty on the 
imports of flour, as has been done by 
most of the other countries of central 
Europe. 





HUNGARIAN EXPORT TRADE 
HAS POOR OUTLOOK 


Buparest, Huncary, May 20.—Al 
though the exports, in 1924, from this 
country of wheat and rye flour showed a 
slight increase over those of 1923, the ex- 
port trade of Hungary cannot be said 
to be prospering at present. The figures 
published show that 1,946,710 280-lb sacks 
were exported in 1924, and the increase 
which this shows over 1923 is attributed 
partly to the exports to Galicia, which 
country, owing to the poor crop in Po- 
land, was obliged to import on a large 
scale. 

The present troubles of the mills are 
attributed to the Austrian turnover tax 
on imported flour, which is 13 times 
larger than the duty on-wheat and effec- 
tively shuts out any importation of flour, 
thus denying Hungary one of her most 
profitable markets. As Czechoslovakia is 
also considering the levying of a similar 
tax on imported flour, the prospects of 
Hungarian millers do not seem bright. 


DECLINE IN PRICE OF WHEAT 


The fact that the export trade is so 
bad has helped to lower the price of 
wheat in Hungary. Further factors in 
this decrease are the good outlook for 
the current year’s crop and the fact that 
stocks are sufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. Although there has been a 
wheat scarcity all over central Europe 
during the past year, the crop prospects 
are so excellent and indicate such an 
abundant harvest that for the present the 
shortage is forgotten. It is certain that 
when the new crop comes on the market 
that there will be very little of the old 
crop left to carry over. 





GRAIN ACREAGE IN RUSSIA 


The total area sown to grains in Rus- 
sia, according to the Russian Review, is 
estimated at 212,167,000 acres, an increase 
of about 4 per cent over last year, and 
represents approximately 80 per cent of 
the 1913 acreage. Of the sown area, win- 
ter cereals occupy about 78,655,000 acres 
and the spring cereals 133,512,000. 
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FOUNDATION STONE LAID 
FOR LLOYD’S NEW SITE 


Lonpon, Enc., May 27.—Lloyd’s is 
moving. For many years—in fact since 
1774—it has occupied offices in the Royal 
Exchange, London, but a handsome new 
building is in course of construction in 
Leadenhall Street. 

On May 23 the King and Queen made a 
special expedition to their ancient City of 
London to lay the foundation stone of 
this new building. The gray old streets 
were gay with flags and bunting, and 
the loyal subjects of their majesties gath- 
ered in vast numbers to watch the royal 
progress to the site, which at present 
consists of an immense crater. This 
criter had been converted, for the occa- 
sion, into a temporary amphitheater, ca- 
pable of holding about 3,000 people, and 
presented a very gay scene. Masses of 
flovers were arranged round a central 
dais. and the many lady guests gave an 
addel touch of color to the scheme of 
decoration. 

A very distinguished company was 
present, representative of British ships 
and }ritish shipping, and the Bishop of 
London gave his blessing to the corpora- 
tion ind its new home. Coins and records 
were placed within the great foundation 


stone which, after being spread with 
moriir by the King, was lowered into 
position. 


L'oyd’s is a marine insurance frater- 
nity. which in course of time has become 
a great corporation. It was founded at a 
coffve house in Tower Street, kept by a 
may named Edward Lloyd, which, owing 
to ‘is proximity to the docks, rendered 
it » place of popular resort for shipmas- 
ters and underwriters. 

l.ater, Lloyd moved his coffee house to 
Lombard Street, where he came into close 
association with the wealthy city mer- 
chants, but it was still used as the head- 
quarters of the marine underwriters and 
for the circulation of shipping lists for 
common guidance. It was a certain John 
Julius Angerstein who laid the founda- 
tions of the institution’s present great- 
ness, and its name has become a world- 
wide symbol of security and integrity. 
“A-1 at Lloyd’s,” signifying the sound- 
ness of a ship, has become part of our 
common language, and the history of the 
institution would make a long and inter- 
esting story. 





AMERICAN FLOUR MEN 
PAY VISITS TO LONDON 


Lonpon, Enc., May 27.—At the pres- 
ent time, three men connected with the 
flour export trade are in London, two 
bent on pleasure and one in looking after 
the interests of his mill. 

Truman W. Brophy, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has been traveling 
on the Continent with his wife, and after 
spending a few days in London is start- 
ing on a motor tour through England 
and Scotland. He will sail for home 
about the middle of June. 

Edward Knighton, Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
is making his first trip to Europe, and 
enjoying every hour of the new experi- 
ence. He has been making a tour on the 
Continent, and came by air from Amster- 
dam to London. He is now visiting rela- 
tives in Nottingham, and expects to. sail 
for home about June 6. He is in charge 
of his firm’s office at Philadelphia. 

W. J. de Winter, sales manager for 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
arrived in London on May 23 and is in- 
tending to make an extended tour of the 
United Kingdom and continental mar- 
kets in the interests of his mill. It is the 
first time he has been in England, but he 
is a native of Holland. He left his na- 
tive country in early manhood, and has 
spent the whole of his business career 
in the States. He is an accomplished 
linguist, and this fact will smooth his 
way on the Continent. For the next week 
or so he will be visiting the markets of 
the United Kingdom. 





NEW MILLS BUILT IN BULGARIA 

Sorta, Butcarta, May 21.—During the 
past year two mills have been built in 
Bulgaria, one in Cervenbreg and one in 
Lom Palanka, each with a daily capacity 
of 300 quintals (336 bbls). The technical 
outfit of Bulgarian mills is not yet up to 








the requirements of modern milling and, 
therefore, several mill building enter- 
prises have been founded in the country, 
but the scarcity of money hinders the 
technical perfection of the plants. 





AN OLD PLOW STILL IN 
USE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Several inquiries have lately been re- 
ceived by The Northwestern Miller from 
its readers regarding the subject of one 
of its cover designs wherein the artist has 
depicted ancient Britons being instructed 
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as is convenient; thus allowing an ancient 


‘implement to be effectively adapted to 


modern needs. 





LARGE WHEAT ACREAGE IN POLAND 

The production of winter wheat in Po- 
land is forecast at 47,025,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent over the total of 
the combined winter and spring crops of 
32,498,000 produced last year, according 
to a report from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The winter rye crop is forecast at 240,- 








An Old-Time Mill in Britain 


N GREAT BRITAIN there are still a few windmills making meal and flour. At 
I a little village called Eastry, famous as the place where Thomas a Becket was 
in hiding for 10 days when his enemies were hunting for him, there is an old 
windmill which grinds whole meal flour on its original stones, and barley meal for 


feed on another set. 


At the same time white flour of really excellent quality is 


being produced on a midget roller mill, installed in the building. 
In the internal arrangements of the mill there has been a compromise of a 


very intimate kind between the old and the new. 


Power is now supplied by a gas 





« 
engine, by which the midget mill is driven, but it is also geared to the old vertical 


wooden shaft which used to be driven by the sails. 


This machinery runs the chain 


hoist all the time, but as required the whole meal stones or those for barley meal 
are put in gear in the primitive way followed when the wind provided the power. 
The flour output of the mill is not more than half a sack per hour, but all it 


makes is booked ahead to two local bakers and a few odd customers. 


The bread 


from this flour may not be as white as some, but it is sweet and satisfactory to the 


bakers’ customers. 


Here, in crowded England, about two hours’ distance from 


London, in an Old World corner, flour is being made and bread produced in old-time 
quiet, and with old-time success and satisfaction. 








in the art of plowing by their Roman 
conquerors, the figure in the foreground 
being the famous general and agricultur- 
ist, Agricola. 

From another source comes a com- 
ment on the type of plow shown in the 
picture. It would appear that in east 
Kent there is an agricultural implement 
called a “Kent plow,” which the artist 
of The Northwestern Miller has taken 
for his model in this picture. This plow 
is made almost entirely of wood, includ- 
ing the axle of the two wheels which con- 
stitute its front carriage. Kent farmers 
are no fools, and in spite of the uncouth 
appearance of the implement they con- 
tinue to use it, and praise its points. 
There is a heavy spur, or arm, of thick 
hard wood, on which iron shoes, of any 
one of five or six forms, can be fixed. It 
can be used as a plow, as a drill, as a 
grubber, and for other purposes, by 
changing the various forms of shoes. It 
may be either tractor or horse drawn, 


479,000 bus, compared with 144,000,000 
last year and 235,000,000 in 1923. The 
condition of winter cereals on June 1 was 
good, and of spring crops slightly above 
average. 





Reductions in acreage planted to all 
small grains in Roumania, compared with 
areas last year, are reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The total wheat area for 1925 is 
estimated at 7,576,000 acres, compared 
with 7,838,000 in 1924; rye 577,000, com- 
pared with 671,000 last year; barley 
3,477,000, against 4,573,000 last year; oats 
2,185,000, compared with 3,056,000 in 
1924. 

Last year, with an acreage higher than 
in the two preceding years, the produc- 
tion of wheat was only 74,339,000 bus, 
compared with 102,000,000 in 1923 and 
92,000,000 in 1922. This decrease in pro- 
duction was due at least partly to 
drouths which began to be noted in June. 
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FAVORABLE DUTCH CROPS 
DEPRESS FLOUR MARKET 


AmsTEeRDAM, Hotitanp, May 25.—At 
the root of the general inactivity in the 
flour trade of Holland is the exceptional- 
ly fine weather we are experiencing, 
warm days being followed by soft, re- 
freshing rains, with a return to sunshine, 
and not for many years have crop condi- 
tions been so favorable as at present. In 
some parts the winter crops are so well 
forward and in such condition that un- 
less something very exceptional happens 
there will be a record crop of winter rye 
and wheat, also of other cereals of minor 
importance. 

The higher quotations as again cabled 
from America last week made no impres- 
sion on importers, under these conditions, 
and fresh business in American flour has 
been practically nominal. The home mill- 
ers, with no competition to meet from 
abroad, have the supplying of the entire 
country in their hands and can keep their 
mills running. Although prices for of- 
fals have declined since the cattle were 
put to graze in the fields, they have not 
raised their quotations for flour and are 
quoting today at 21.75@22 florins, ex- 
mill, which is about 50@60c per 220 Ibs 
below the prices asked by United States 
and Canadian millers. 

Some flour arrived last week, but only 
a trifling 10,000 bags, bought at an earlier 
period on a lower basis than prevails at 
present. It would be thought that such 
flour could easily be disposed of, but as 
a matter of fact, importers find it diffi- 
cult to move, the sale of all imported 
flour being slow. 

PIONEER IMPORTER LOST 
BY DEATH OF OTTO MADSEN 

Lonpon, Enc., May 27.—There were 
few men among the flour importers of 
Europe better known to the exporters of 
the United States and Canada than Otto 
Madsen, whose death was announced in 
The Northwestern Miller of May 27. Mr. 
Madsen was seriously ill at the beginning 
of the year, and although he recovered 
sufficiently to resume his business activi- 
ties he was not as robust as formerly. 
He was a man of large stature and fine 
physique, but his illness undermined his 
strength very considerably. 

He was one of the pioneer flour im- 
porters of Denmark, and had built up a 
very important business. He was the son 
of a rich brewer, and in his early youth 
spent some years in Hamburg and Lon- 
don to acquire the languages and to learn 
methods of business. He set up in busi- 
ness for himself in 1896 as a flour im- 
porter, and almost from the start repre- 
sented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Denmark. 

During his business career Mr. Madsen 
made several visits to America, and was 
personally acquainted with a large num- 
ber of millers. He was also well known 
among buyers throughout Denmark, as 
he not only traded largely in flour and ce- 
reals, but also in colonial products, espe- 
cially coffee. 

The business will be continued by his 
wife, under the management of J. F. 
Wulff, who for many years has been Mr. 
Madsen’s procurist and righthand man. 
There will be no change in the firm’s 
methods, but it is a matter of deep re- 
gret to the many friends of Otto Mad- 
sen, at home and abroad, that he has gone 
from among them, and his. genial pres- 
ence will be sadly missed. 

Cc. F. G. Ratkes. 


MONTREAL BREAD WEIGHT DISCUSSED 


Montreat, Que.—A move is being 
started by leading bakers of Montreal 
for the establishment of a fixed stand- 
ard minimum weight for a loaf of bread 
for sale in this city. The existing bylaw 
fixes the weight at 12 and 24 ozs, but 
allows one ounce of shrinkage if the 
bread is more than 13 hours old. ‘It is 
alleged that this allowance is being made 
a loophole by some of the less scrupu- 
lous members of the trade to get away 
with short weight, and the more respon- 
sible bakers are consequently moving for 
the establishment of a minimum, without 
any shrinkage allowance. 

A. E. Perks. 































































































IMPROVING QUEBEC HARBOR 

The government of Canada proposes 
to spend several hundred thousand dol- 
lars this year in improving the harbor 
facilities at Quebec, in the expectation 
that a greater amount of western Cana- 
dian wheat will thereby find its outlet for 
export at Quebec instead of at Buffalo. 

This announcement brings memories of 
the building of the National Transconti- 
nental Railway in the years before the 
war, and the promises then made of lower 
rail freight rates on western grain and 
farm products moving to the St. Law- 
rence for export. This road was built 
with lower freights in view, and a rate 
of 6c on wheat from Armstrong to Que- 
bee (which corresponds to the haul from 
Fort William to Montreal) became pos- 
sible. Afterwards the government was 
convinced that such a rate on grain would 
kill the railways and terminal cities along 
the old route, so it was not allowed. In- 
stead, the rate was fixed at 20.75c, and 
there it remains. 

Many vain attempts have been made 
since the war to have put into effect 
the rates promised when the National 
Transcontinental Railway was built, and 
which are warranted by its carrying ca- 
pacity. Perhaps this proposed public ex- 
penditure on Quebec harbor facilities 
will lead to action. There is a further 
prospect that under recent instructions 
from the government to work out a new 
rail freight rate structure for the whole 
of Canada, the board of railway commis- 
sioners will at last find it possible to do 
justice to the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the port of Quebec. 


TORONTO 
Sales of spring wheat flour to domestic 
buyers showed an improving tendency 
last week. Some mills reported more 
business than in former weeks. Prices 
were steady. Quotations, June 13, with 
comparisons: 


June 13 June 6 
Tops om a7 avess Semeee $10.40 
Patents - . ‘ 10.15 10.15 
Seconds . ee ee 9.90 9.90 
Export ee ‘ ‘ 9.70 9.70 
First clears .....scveses ‘as 8.80 8.80 
Low grade (minimum) .... 6.15 6.15 
Peed HOOP sc scccccvevevss 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters are also in somewhat better demand, 
though the volume of sales is still small. 
Prices have not changed since the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, June 13: 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
$6.50@6.60 bbl, car lots, Montreal basis ; 
Toronto, $6.40. 

Export Trade—Demand for springs 
for export is quiet. Mills are booking 
small orders, but capacity business is not 
to be had at present. The net result last 
week in the matter of price changes was 
a reduction of 50c bbl in the seaboard 
basis. Quotations, June 13: standard 
brands of export patents 47s 6d per sack 
of 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, June, July, 
August and September seaboard, seven- 
day terms. 

Ontario winters in jute were sold in 
odd lots to the United Kingdom at 42s 6d 
per 280 lbs for June seaboard loading. 


WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is plentiful, and 
deliveries are more than sufficient for 
millers’ needs. Prices were easier. Quo- 
tations, June 13: good quality red or 
white $1.40 bu, in wagonloads at mill 
doors, and $1.45 for car lots, on track, at 
country shipping points. 

Western spring wheat is in poor de- 


mand at Ontario mills. Dealers com- 
plain that they can do no_ business. 
Prices declined 115%c bu last week. Quo- 
tations, June 13: No. 1 northern wheat, 
on track, Bay ports, $1.815% bu; other 


grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Dealers who handle these grains re- 
port demand light. Oats are making new 
high levels. Standard recleaned screen- 
ings are in moderate demand at steady 
prices. While this line is becoming more 
popular for feeding purposes, the mar- 
ket is overstocked. There is no doubt 
that dealers are losing money on their 
present stocks. Quotations, June 13: No. 
1 western feed oats 60c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 3 American yellow corn $1.29, 
basis Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 48@53c, country points; barley, 75 
@80c; rye, 87@92c; standard screenings 
$21.50@24 ton, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills are making moderate 
bookings of flour space. The rate to 
Leith, Newcastle, Aberdeen and Dundee 
was reduced Ic cwt last week. Quota- 
tions, June 13: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester 18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Avonmouth 20c; Hull, 2le; Leith and 
Newcastle, 20c; Aberdeen, 28c; Dundee, 
27c; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 19c,—for shipment up to end 
of August. 

NOTES 


Max Rosenbaum Lorder, grain mer- 
chant, Hamburg, Germany, visited To- 
ronto a few days ago, seeking Canadian 
flour milling connections for his firm. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held one of its regular monthly 
conferences, that have for their purpose 
the good and welfare of the association, 
in ‘Toronto, June 11. 

Canadian oatmeal millers have been in- 
formed that an attempt will be made in 
Scotland to increase the consumption of 
oatmeal there. If successful this will be 
good for the Canadian trade. At pres- 
ent the mills of this country find it hard 
to make any money by exporting oatmeal 
and rolled oats to Scotland. 


A number of Ontario millers have been 
called upon lately by a gentleman named 
Buck, who is believed to represent Euro- 
pean capital that is seeking investment in 
the Canadian milling business. Mr. Buck 
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stated that his principals want regular 
supplies of Canadian flour, and are pre- 
pared, if necessary, to buy and operate 
mills to supply their needs. 


Herbert Law, manager of the Toronto 
office of Chaplin Bros. & Co., grain mer- 
chants, Montreal, has resigned, with the 
intention of returning to his home in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Later he will enter 
the business of his father, Andrew Law, 
of Crawford & Law, flour importers, 
Glasgow, taking the management of the 
grain department, which is to be enlarged 
and made an especially active feature of 
that firm’s activities. Mr. Law has been 
in Canada for over four years, the earlier 
part of which he spent in the service of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour demand continues quiet, and do- 
mestic sales are confined to small lots for 
immediate use. Some improvement in 
demand for export account was noted 
last week, and one of the western mills 
reported an ‘order for low grade flour for 
the Orient, sufficient to take care of the 
mill’s output for several weeks. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted June 13 at $10.35 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.75, and first clears at $8.15, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15¢ over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
830c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The feature of the wheat market has 
been the absence of export call, and 
prices have displayed an easier tendency. 
Some sharp fluctuations have been regis- 
tered, but closing prices on June 13 were 
lle below those of the previous week’s 
close. The excellent condition of Can- 
ada’s crop was the sole reason for lower 
prices. Millers and exporters have shown 
no interest in wheat in the future posi- 
tions, and the cash market has been dull. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


ec Futures—. 


Cash Oct. 
June 8 ..cicco» SRS $1.49% 
ee: ee éas _ 1.81% 1.49% 
pe a 1.76% 1.44% 
Se eee 1.45% 
; |S Pere 1.74% 1.42% 
SOMO FS .ocvcscs 1.73% 1.40 





Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 11 averaged 
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105 cars per day, compared with 102 for 
the preceding seven days, and 755 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market has shown 
creased activity, especially in oats. Bar- 
ley also has enjoyed an export demai id, 
and prices have been firmer. Rye is di\l! 
and without feature. Quotations, Jue 
13: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 67° .c 
bu; barley, 8714c; rye, $1.08%4. 


HIGH CROP CONDITION 


The crop report issued by the dominion 
bureau of statistics on June 10 gives tle 
condition of the wheat crop on May 3) 
as 102 per cent of the average yield per 
acre of the preceding 10 years. This is 
the highest since May 30, 1921, when the 
estimate likewise showed 102. This com 
pares with 96 per cent in 1924 and 98 i), 
1923. All field crops show higher per 
centages this year, with the exception o 
hay and clover, which indicate practical] 
no change, compared with last season. 


NOTES 
Western country elevators are recei\ 
ing about 800,000 bus wheat per wee! 
from farmers. 


N. J. Breen, Lake of the Woods Mill 
ing Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was a recent vis 
itor at Keewatin, Ont. 

Sixty per cent of the wheat productio: 
of Saskatchewan .is now represented ii 
the farmers’ pool of that province. 

D. C. McIntyre has succeeded A. C 
Witt as representative of the Lake ot 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Saska 
toon, Sask. 


Rates of freight on wheat from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to eastern lake 
ports are steady at 10c bu to Montreal 
and 1¥c to Buffalo. There is a surplus 
of tonnage, and some boats are tying up 
for the summer, as they cannot get 
freight. The movement of wheat is ex- 
tremely light. 

A Vancouver, B. C., dispatch states 
that, although the present grain shipping 
season is nearing an end, there is still a 
steady flow of grain from that port. To 
date, 23,914,163 bus have been exported, 
and there are bookings for 670,634 more 
to be loaded in June. The amount of 
wheat in storage is 2,799,930 bus. 

The dominion government, in co-opera- 
tion with the states of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, is marshaling its forces for a 
campaign against wheat rust. The Cana- 
dian government has granted an appro- 
priation of $100,000 toward the work, and 
an experimental laboratory is to be in- 
stalled in the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Grant Hall, vice president Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who has just returned 
from a trip of inspection through west- 
ern Canada, stated that, in his opinion, 
the promise of the present crop was the 
best for many years. He said that, tak- 
ing the prairie provinces as a whole, he 
had never seen conditions quite so good 
at this season of the year. It has been 
an exceptignally favorable spring for 
seeding, and moisture is everywhere 
abundant. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour ruled quiet last 
week. Buying was somewhat desultory, 
and general interest lacking. Prices re- 
mained steady, and closed June 13 as 
follows: first patents $10.40 bbl, seconds 
$9.90, bakers $9.70, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

In the winter wheat flour market trade 
was equally dull. Prices closed, June 13, 
at $7.30@7.50 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, for car lots, and $7.80, ex-store, 
for broken lots. 

Business in rolled oats was compara- 
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tively slow, and prices closed June 13 at 
$3.75 per 90-Ib bag, delivered. 
NOTES 

C. P. Stephenson, manager Swift Co., 
Jamaica, last week visited the offices of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

w. A. Black, vice president and gener- 
al manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has sailed for Europe, and will probably 
be abroad for two months. 

J. Martin, baker Westmount, Que., who 
recently suffered damage to his establish- 
ment by fire, is making repairs, and also 
installing a 67-ft traveling oven. 

|.a Boulangerie du Peuple, Ltd., is the 
name of a new baking firm incorporated 
in St. John, Que., under a provincial char- 
ter, with authorized capital of $20,000. 
The founders are Hector Vandandaigne, 
Joseph Hebert, A. Guimond and J. Da- 
vignon, all of St. John. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour business continued ex- 


trem ly quiet last week, and prices re- 
mained unchanged. Bakers’ contracts 
are nearing completion, but in view of the 
excelicnt crop prospects throughout -the 


Norti west they prefer to buy their re- 
quirements from hand to mouth. 

Indications from the United Kingdom 
are considerably out of line, and no new 
business was done. It is reported that an 
order of considerable size was recently 
placed by the Norwegian government for 
late June or early July shipment from 
Vancouver. This flour is now being ac- 
cumulated at a local dock awaiting the 
arrival of the vessel. 

S:oall parcels of low grade under es- 
tablished brands were sold during the 
week to the Orient. The prices secured 
were considerably below mills’ ideas of 
ilue but were accepted in order to clean 
up their stocks. Cables just to hand from 
Hongkong report the flour business as 
very quiet. Chinese buyers are playing 
a waiting game, as new crop flour from 
the north should be available about the 
middle of June. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver are 
easier, and demand is almost entirely 
lacking. No. 1 northern was quoted on 
june 11 at le over Winnipeg July, No. 2 
northern 2@8c¢ under, No. 3 northern 
si 9e under, and No. 4 18@20c under. 
(here is no inquiry for No. 5, but No. 6 

readily salable for domestic purposes 
at $45 ton. Export business continues 
dull. Cables from the United Kingdom 
state that buyers are holding off for low- 
er prices, and they all make special men- 
tion of the prospects of bumper crops in 
European countries. 

Oriental buyers are inquiring for quo- 
tations on June and July shipment from 
Vancouver, but prices are so high that 
there is little prospect of business. 

Ocean freight rates are firmer. Late 
June and early July space is held at 32s 
Gd. There is very little business being 
done for Vancouver loading, and the 
strength is attributed to the demand for 
barley space in the South. Steamship 
operators are quoting September and Oc- 
tober space, Vancouver to the United 
Kingdom, at 35s, but exporters have not 
as yet taken any new crop space. 


NOTES 


W. McG. Rait, manager Pioneer Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is holidaying on the 
Pacific Coast. 


James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was a re- 
cent visitor in Vancouver. 

H. A. Stevenson, Vancouver manager 
of Dingwall, Cotts & Co., Ltd., left this 
week for a three months’ trip to England 
and the Continent. 


D. T. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, was a recent visitor in Vancouver, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
He left this week for Winnipeg en route 
home. 

George Bingham, who opened the office 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., in Vancouver last year, left 
this week for England to open an office 
there for the company. Prior to his de- 
parture he was presented with a gold 
wrist watch, suitably engraved, by mem- 
bers of the Grain Exchange. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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THE GOVERNMENT REPORT 

Although short crop years are usually 
profitable milling years, everybody al- 
most instinctively likes to be assured of 
an abundance of wheat. The winter 
wheat crop indicated by the government’s 
June report is only 407,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 590,000,000 harvested last 
year, and suggests a domestic basis. 

The indicated crop of soft wheat in 
the states from which this section draws 
its supplies—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri—is 123,588,000 bus, 
compared with 139,820,000 by the May 
report, and 147,407,000 harvested last 
year. Figuring on the basis of 4.5 bus to 
the barrel of flour, the indicated crop of 
these states is equivalent to 27,464,000 
bbls flour, compared with 32,755,000 last 
year. 

Here is the report in detail, expressed 
in millions of bushels: 








State— June May 1924 
Tee. sass 19,408 22,060 37,313 
Indiana 23,354 26,285 31,365 
Michigan 14,656 15,670 19,898 
Illinois .... 37,705 44,940 34,251 
Missouri 28,465 30,865 24,580 

TORRED. cctcees 123,588 139,820 147,407 


Conditions are so bad and the crop so 
far advanced that there does not seem to 
be much chance of recovery. Further- 
more, the quality of the coming crop may 
not run so even or so good as last year, 
and it may take more wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. That is a frequent con- 
comitant of short crops. A domestic 
basis on pure soft wheat flour seems as- 
sured before the crop year is far ad- 
vanced, if not from the very beginning. 

There is one conclusion to be drawn 
from this analysis of the situation. With 
such a shrinkage in their available sup- 
plies and such a close adjustment of soft 
wheat flour production to the actual con- 
sumptive requirement for this particular 
kind of flour, for which there is no sub- 
stitute, soft wheat millers should recog- 
nize the strength of their position and 
the inherent value of their product. 
There should be no undue pressing to 
make sales and no cutting of prices. The 
year should be a profitable one if the 
millers will permit it to be. 


TOLEDO 

The situation with soft wheat mills in 
this section seems to be working out ex- 
actly as has been predicted. The avail- 
able supply of soft wheat is so reduced, 
and the movement has been so light and 
at such high prices, that the sale of flour 
is dependent, to an unusual degree, upon 
ownership of the actual wheat and having 
it in the mills’ elevators. As a result, a 
curious situation has comte to pass where 
millers are obliged to put a limit on the 
amount of flour they will sell. 

Flour Sales——Some millers are indif- 
ferent about orders from the big buyers 
and are obliged to conserve their supplies 
of wheat for their regular jobbing trade 
on their established brands. In some re- 
spects this is a healthy situation, as it 
tends against price cutting. They only 
want business for near-by shipment. 
They do not want to have any unfilled 
orders of old crop flour on their books 
when they are ready to begin grinding 
new wheat. Stocks of old wheat are so 
well cleaned up that the situation is get- 
ting tighter all the time, although some 
wheat is still coming out and the premium 
now prevailing, 2lc over July, may induce 
farmers to sell their reserves. 

As a corollary of this wheat situation 
and as a result of the very conservative 
buying of flour which has prevailed for 
so long, it is just possible that the mill- 
ing business may not come to such a 
standstill at the end of the crop as is 
usually the case. This thought is sug- 
gested by the fact that business seemed 
to pick up last week, and some of the 





mills reported a very satisfactory volume 
of sales for this time of the year. 

New Crop Flour—mThe same line of 
reasoning also suggests the possibility of 
quite a rush for flour early in the new 
crop, unless evidence develops at that 
time that the market is being manipulat- 
ed by speculators. Already there is con- 
siderable interest being shown in new 
crop flour and prices, probably with the 
idea of feeling out the situation. Very 
few sales have been made, and these were 
of no volume. It is a bit difficult to see 
how such sales can be made this year, as 
the only safe hedge would be the pur- 
chase and ownership of the actual wheat. 
There is no telling at what price the new 
crop will move or how satisfactorily the 
usual hedge in Chicago futures will work 
out. Business on new crop flour may be 
delayed on this account, and that is an- 
other reason for thinking that it may 
come with a rush. 

Every year the problems of the millers 
are a little different, and this year the 
soft wheat millers cannot solve theirs un- 
til the factors involved are better known 
and understood. 

Wheat and Flour Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted June 
12 at $8.55@9 bbl, local springs $8.70@ 
8.85, and local hard winters $8.35, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

The Toledo grain trade was bidding 
$1.82 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 12. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at 'Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
June 7-13 . .. 30,200 63 
Previous week .. -- 31,350 65 

ME soa e- ha ow 80. 6 0 .. 28,800 62% 
Two years ago ...... . 29,800 65 
Three years ago .. 17,400 36 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
June 7-13 ..... 22 138,960 62,859 45 
Previous week. 21 124,950 69 56 
Year ago ..... 19 107,010 § 62 

Two years ago. 21 120,06, 52,416 43% 
Three years ago 18 23,60 49,321 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week of 
June 13 with comparisons: 


7—Receipts— -——Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 24,000 46,000 60,000 12,000 

Corn, bus.... 33,000 59,000 33,000 48,000 

Oats, bus.... 51,000 96,000 166,000 16,000 
NOTES 


Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea ( Mich.) 
Milling Co., called at this office June 9. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in West Virginia last 
week on business. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, manager Toledo 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co., has returned 
from the convention of Shriners at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold a convention at Michigan City, 
Ind., June 25-26, with headquarters at 
the Spaulding Hotel. 

Fred D. Pfening, secretary Ohio Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, has an- 
nounced that the annual outing of the as- 
sociation will be held July 6-8 at the 
Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Walter J. Sears & Co., Inc., broker and 
bakers’ supplies, Chillicothe, Ohio, is is- 
suing a monthly brochure entitled “The 
Ohio Baker.” The company is represent- 
ing the following mills: Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., Walnut Creek Mill- 
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ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 


has several other accounts for bakers’ 
supplies. 
NASHVILLE 


Some improvement was noted in the de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast last 


week. Current sales were above the av- 
erage for this season of the year, but 
were chiefly in small quantities. As a 


result of the renewed activity, running 
time at the mills was increased. Old con- 
tracts are being cleaned up, and _ ship- 
ments are absorbing practically all the 
flour manufactured. New sales have 
been running in excess of 50 per cent of 
capacity of mills, and are the largest for 
some weeks. Interest is active in new 
crop developments, but no contracts are 
being reported for new flour. 

Wheat has been maturing rapidly the 
past few weeks, and harvesting is ex- 
pected to begin in a short time. It is 
thought that movement of new wheat in 
Tennessee and Kentucky will commence 
early in July. Reserve stocks of flour are 
moderate, and when values are estab- 
lished, active buying is anticipated. 

Flour prices had a generally steady 
tone last week, with little change noted. 
Quotations, June 13: short soft winter 
wheat patent, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10.50@10.75; standard 
patent, $9.40@9.75; straight patent, $8.75 
@9.15; first clears, $7.75@8.25. 

Rehandlers report routine sales of 
Minnesota and western flours, with some 
spurts in demand. Quotations, June 13: 
spring wheat first patent, in 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; hard 
winter short patent, $9@9.50. 

The wheat situation remains quiet, with 
moderate demand. Prices were strong 
last week, No. 2 red wheat, with bill, be- 
ing quoted at $2.10@2.15 on June 13. 

Output of southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6.. 74,656 55.9 

Previous week. 75,244 54.3 
Year ago .... 99,680 50 

Two years ago... 81,901 43.8 

Three years ago.. 89,658 17.8 





Stocks at Nashvilie, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 13 June 6 

Flour, bbls 33,700 37,000 

Wheat, bus .. 34,000 70,000 

Corn, bus . 154,000 170,000 

Oats, bus . 199,000 285,000 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 


week, 64 cars. 

Miss Alice H. Whitson has resigned as 
treasurer of the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association, to become secretary to J. B. 
McLemore, in charge of the Carter mill- 
ing interests at Johnson City and Bristol, 
Tenn. Miss Whitson has been connected 
with the millers’ association for a number 
of years, and possesses extensive knowl- 
edge of the southeastern trade. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report that trade last week was 
fair. At some mills there is a very good 
demand for old wheat flour. Quotations, 
June 12, based Evansville, 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent, $9.70@10.50; 
first patents, $9.30; straights, $8.30@ 
8.75; Kansas, $9.20@9.25; spring, $9.50. 
Clears, in jutes, were in good demand; 
first, $6.50@7.25; second, $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 


Irbing I. Ruston, manager Brose & 
Arnold’s flour mill, is visiting his daugh- 
ter at Pocatello, Idaho. 

Ziliak & Schafer, Haubstadt millers, 
are remodeling and enlarging their ele- 
vator at Cynthiana, Posey County. It 
will be electrically operated. 

James Ward, for the past 12 years 
head miller for the Home Mill & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., has resigned, to 
become head miller for the Liberty Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn. He has been 
succeeded by J. W. Moore, for 14 years 
head miller for the Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

A farmer in Spencer County, in the 
Evansville grain growing district, mar- 
keted nearly 20,000 dozen peonies from 
the farm that formerly grew wheat. He 
declares that his peony crop netted him 
more than the average of wheat crops 
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that he had been raising for many years, 
without half the labor. 
W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

While the flour milling business was a 
little better in this territory last week, 
most developments have been veiled by 
the bullish government crop report. The 
output figures given through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade show an increase 
of nearly 1,000 bbls for the week. 

The following prices were quoted for 
flour by Indianapolis millers on June 13: 
soft winter wheat patents, $8.75@10; 
hard patents, $8.50@9.50; spring patents, 
$8.75@9.75. 

While the crop report was bullish, it 
had little effect on wheat options, in fact 
prices are lower, but the week ended with 
quotations on the cash market higher. 

Bids for car lots of wheat at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
414%4c to New York, June 13: No. 2 red 
$1.86@1.91, No. 2 hard $1.63@1.69. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 7-13 .... 6,648 33 
Previous week 5,924 30 
0 ee ree co 8,559 43 
TWO PORE GMO oo ccvces ‘ 8,431 42 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed June 13: wheat 16,000 bus in, none out; 
oats 108,000 in, 22,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 131,570 bus June 13, as against 
136,100 June 14, 1924; oats 118,160, as 
against 49,800. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills are paying 
$1.80 bu for No. 2 red wheat at the door. 

Carl Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, was in Indianapolis on business re- 
cently. 

Curis O. ALsion. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in flour last week showed a 
decided improvement over the previous 
week, Buyers appear to have more con- 
fidence, and are beginning to buy. They, 
however, only make purchases when 
prices appear to be right. Hard win- 
ters were above springs nearly all the 
week, a fair volume being sold. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are light. In order to replenish them 
they are making purchases that are prac- 
tically all for prompt shipment. Mill 
representatives are adhering very firmly 
to quotations sent them by the mills, and 
there is very little talk of low-priced 
flour at present. 

Clears are rather scarce, and prices 
were firm. ‘The trade in rye flour has 
been nominal. Soft winter flour is in 
fair demand, with prices slightly higher. 

Flour quotations, June 13: spring short 
patent $9@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
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@9; hard winter short patent $9.15@ 
9.65, standard patent $8.65@9.15, clears 
$8@8.50,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.75@8.25, bulk; pure white rye 
$7@7.25, pure medium rye $5.75@6.50, 
pure dark rye $5.25@5.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. . 
NOTES 

H. C. Smith, Greenville, Pa., has been 
appointed western Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas. 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Hay & Grain Exchange the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, George Rodgers; vice presi- 
dent, William Walton; treasurer, John 
Floyd; secretary, I. N. Daker. 

Cc. C. Latus. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade in this locality is still 
operating on a_hand-to-mouth basis. 
Bullish reports from the government and 
from many mills have failed to frighten 
any great number of buyers into the mar- 
ket. Michigan, Ohio and Indiana are los- 
ing some business in this territory to 
Oklahoma mills, which appear to have the 
advantage in the way of price to the ex- 
tent of 50@75c bbl. The trade generally 
reports collections improving, and a bet- 
ter outlook for business, particularly in 
Carolina territory, served largely by this 
section. 

Quotations, June 13: northwestern 
spring patents $9.40@10.10, standard 
patents $9.25@9.75; soft winter wheat 
patents, $9@9.40; hard wheat patents, 
$9.25@9.75. 

NOTES 

L.. Berry Dodson, for 16 years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Gardner Bakeries, and 
for the past two years with the Gardner 
concern in Baltimore, has been made re- 
tail sales manager for the Coburn Motor 
Car Co., Studebaker distributors in this 
territory. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., operator 
of 200 chain grocery stores and the larg- 
est private bakery in this part of the 
country, has just put an additional $500,- 
000 common stock on the market. It was 
disposed of immediately, increasing the 
capital to $1,000,000. 

Josepu A. Leste. 





ATLANTA 

Rather quiet business prevails through- 
out the flour trade. Most merchants and 
jobbers are not disposed to buy for more 
than immediate needs, while a few deal- 
ers view the last government report on 
grain as bullish, and some booking is be- 
ing done. Stocks .of flour are generally 
very small, although bakers are supplied 
with their requirements for several weeks 
ahead. Prices on June 13: standard soft 
patents $10, and short patents $9.50@ 
9.75, in jute. 

J. Hore TicNer. 








Aladdin Under a Handicap 


If it had taken Aladdin 10 or 11 years to accomplish results with his lamp, his 
fame would soon have died of old age and a general run-down condition. 

The staff of the Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, are working 
miracles of more advantage to millers, farmers and the public generally, than 


jeweled palaces or the vizier’s daughter. 


They do it by crossing different varieties 


of wheat plants,—a delicate operation,—the object being to overcome the objection- 


able features of one or each. 


Because the experiments must be conducted for several 


years before they are proven, probably few people, even whose businesses will be 


affected materially by the results, take much interest in their furtherance. 


Nearly 


every one is interested in the hare rather than the tortoise. 

Here are a few things the college is now trying to do: 

1. To produce heavy yielding and high quality varieties of hard wheat three 
to seven days earlier than Kanred, in order to avoid losses from hot winds and 
drouths, so common in central and western Kansas. 

2. ‘To reduce the average annual loss from winter killing and related causes, 
which, over a 10-year period, stated in terms of abandoned acreage, is 20 per cent, 
not only through improved cultural methods, but by the production of more winter 


hardy varieties. 


3. Develop a new variety of hard winter wheat which would embrace all of the 
features known jointly as “milling and baking quality.” 

4. Develop wheat that is smut resisting, insect resisting, and with straw so stiff 
as to prevent its being beaten down in wet years, or in bottom lands. 

As is usual with an unendowed school, the Kansas State Agricultural College 


is having trouble with its appropriations in the state legislature. 


The college has a 


complete flour mill, which with small expenditure could be reflowed and equipped 
so that experiments could be conducted to prove methods and phases of milling 


about which doubt now exists. 


Hardly any two millers can be found, for instance, 


who will agree on the proper method for tempering wheat, yet there must be a 


“best” way. 


Enough millers, operative and executive, live in Kansas to make their numbers 


felt with the state law makers. 


It would benefit, individually, every one engaged in 


milling, and the state as a whole, if the millers would explain to their legislators 
the good Kansas could derive from well-financed and supported research work in 
wheat and in the mechanical problems of milling. 
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NEW YORK 


There continues to be sold each day in 
the local market a limited lot of flour to 
fill immediate requirements of the trade. 
There is no indication that buyers intend 
to pursue any policy other than the hand- 
to-mouth one favored for so long, but 
since it is very generally believed that 
supplies are smaller than admitted, the 
total for June will probably be fairly 
comparable with other years. Inquiries 
show a praiseworthy interest, but do not 
result in as frequent sales as mills desire. 

The market, although improved over a 
month ago, fails to provide any feature of 
special interest. Prices during the week 
held steady in comparison with wheat, 
and, for most grades, within narrow lim- 
its, the higher prices on feed lending 
strength to flour. On the break at the 
close of the week, soft winters and clears 
held most firmly. 

Export Trade—Export business was 
slow, and clearances were small. Foreign 
sales were only of routine character, as 
continental buyers show a complete lack 
of interest in large lots. 

Flour Prices—Domestic quotations, 
June 13: spring fancy patents $8.90@ 
9.40, standard patents $8.50@8.90, clears 
$8.05@8.35; hard winter short patents 
$8.80@9.25, straights $8.15@8.75; soft 
winter straights, $8.40@8.80; rye, $6@ 
6.85,—all in jute. Receipts, 144,920 bbls; 
exports, 57,229. 


WHEAT 


Wheat showed sharp fluctuations, clos- 
ing last week slightly lower, despite the 
bullish government report. On the breaks 
good export business was reported. Quo- 
tations, June 12: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $2.00 5-6; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.8014; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.805%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.895%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.645%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,102,100 bus; exports, 1,422,886. 


OATS 


Early last week, oats were the feature 
of the grain trade previous to the gov- 
ernment report, and in anticipation that 
this might show lower figures than pri- 
vate estimates. At the close, two full 
cargoes of Canadian oats were reported 
sold to Germany. Quotations, June 12: 
No. 2 white, 6542c bu; No. 3 white, 631%4c. 
Receipts, 418,000 bus; exports, 488,555. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


The meeting of the New York Flour 
Club on June 9 was one of the best, from 
the standpoint of attendance, of any held 
this year. 

Delegates reported on the meeting of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs re- 
cently held in Baltimore, and Frank M. 
Cole, the newly elected president of the 
national body, who was present as a 
guest, made a short speech in which he 
asked for the co-operation of all units, 
and pledged himself to broaden the scope 
and increase the usefulness of the national 
organization. 

There will be no meetings of the local 
club during July and August. 


NOTES 

The father of William Schubert, presi- 
dent Bogert Flour Co., Brooklyn, died 
on June 7. 

E. G. Broenniman, vice president 
Standard Milling Co., returning from his 
southwestern trip, reported the crop 
there considerably damaged. 

John W. Eckhart, president John W. 
Eckhart & Co., Chicago, returned to New 
York following the convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and was 
here June 10-13. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., left with Mrs. Wunder and Miss 
Wunder, on June 13, to visit his Minne- 


apolis mill connections. He planned to 
stop at Buffalo, and will be gone until the 
end of the month. 


Nineteen southwestern mills submitted 
bids to the Panama Railroad for 1,500 
bbls straights, packed in 196-lb Osna- 
burgs, via New Orleans and New York, 
c.i.f., Christobal. The prices were based 
on the close, June 9, and the award went 
to the Maney Milling Co. at $8.55. Other 
prices ranged as high as $9.60. 


Almost immediately on his return home 
after a western trip W. P. Tanner was 
called back to Columbus, Ohio, by word 
of the sudden death of his mother. She 
was the wife of Frank H. Tanner, for- 
merly with the Hicks-Brown Milling Co., 
and for many years secretary of the Ohio 
State Millers’ Association. The sym- 
pathy of the trade is extended to both 
husband and son. 


The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, the sales manager of which, 
Joseph Weaver, is now in New York, 
held a sales conference last week at the 
offices of Samuel Knighton & Son, who 
handle the account in this territory. 
Among out-of-town salesmen present 
were W. R. Winters, Schnectady, M. 
Foley and L. D. Kamm, Buffalo, W. H. 
Bartlett, Syracuse, and S. B. Storey, 
Pittsburgh. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting 
New York last week were Douglas Camp- 
bell, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; J. O. Ewing, president and man- 
ager Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Ralph Sowden, president New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
with his son; Charles Blodgett, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; F. N. Bur- 
rall, of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 


J. A. Williamson, 406-A Produce Ex- 
change, is now exclusive: representative 
in this market for the Victor Flour Mills, 
Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. He is also asso- 
ciated with the Acheson Flour Co., Phila- 
delphia, in handling the products of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, in the 
metropolitan district. Prior to May 1 
Mr. Williamson had represented the Cat- 
aract City Milling Co., Niagara Falls, 
for 25 years. 


The New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council has been formed to make 
an intensive study and analysis of the 
food supply for New York. Interested 
in it are the federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Port of New York Au- 
thority, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, New Jersey State College of Ag- 
riculture, New York state departnient of 
farms and markets, Columbia University, 
and New Jersey state department of ag- 
riculture. There are also many business 
organizations which will aid in analyzing 
particular aspects of food marketing 
problems, and it is expected that the new 
council will aid in the development of 
scientific methods of marketing and in 
the general welfare in New York state 
and elsewhere. 


BALTIMORE 


Local flour buyers failed to get excited 
over the government report, as with suf- 
ficient supplies on hand, they propose to 
hold off for a free movement of the new 
crop and take chances. They say if there 
should be a sharp break in prices, they 
might be persuaded to anticipate wants 
to a certain extent, but that in the case 
of an advance they will simply resume 
their old tactics of hand-to-mouth buying. 
The quantity of old flour and wheat to 
be carried over in this section promises to 
be larger than generally expected. 

Prices, while lower, were largely nomi- 
nal in the absence of more than a limited 
car lot business. Springs and hard win- 
ters found an occasional taker, but pur- 
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chasers were invariably small and for 
quick shipment. Near-by soft winter 
straight probably made the best showing 
of anything on the list, both as regards 
price and volume. ‘Top quality sold early 
last week at $8.50, with sales later rang- 
ing $7.90@8.30, while choice stock at the 
close of the week was obtainable at $8.25, 
and ordinary as low as $7.75, all basis 
secondhand 98-lb cottons. The trade is 
looking for the new product to make its 
bow shortly at something like $7 in sec- 
ondhand cottons. 

Closing prices, June 13, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 

bulk: spring first patent $9@9.25, 

indard patent $8.50@8.75; hard winter 
hort patent $8.90@9.15, straight $8.40@ 
65; soft winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight (near-by) $8@8.25; rye flour, 
white $6.75@7, dark $5.25@5.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
2? 307 bbls, 10,985 of which were destined 
for export.. Week’s exports were 8,943 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week in the local mar- 
ket was 7c lower than in the previous 
week, with stocks comprising mostly hard 
winter and destined for export. Closing 
prices, June 13: spot No. 2 red winter; 
do: iestic, $1.81%/. 

(of the 99,968 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending June 13, 98,838 went 

xport elevators. Exports were 52,587 

hus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 

at for the week, 92,273 bus. Receipts 

southern wheat from July 3, 1924, to 
ine 13, 1925, 1,046,444 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, June 13: oats, No. 

white domestic 63@64c, No. 3 white 
lomestie 61@62¢c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.11%, 

minal, or 10¢c off for the week. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 8,943 
bls flour, 52,587 bus wheat, 51,948 rye, 
19,955 oats and 18,066 barley. 

Baltimore expects the first new wheat 
if the season this week, either from the 
eastern shore of Maryland or the lower 
counties of Virginia. 

EK. H. Koester, president E. H. Koes- 
ter Bakery, since returning from Atlantic 
City has been spending much of his time 
it his country place on the Chesapeake. 

William J. Parren, Jr., of William 
J. Parren & Son, commission merchant 
and member of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, died at his residence in this 
city on June 9. 

Thomas Leishear; for many years a 
prominent and popular member of the 
Baltimore grain trade, but who of late 
had been a resident of Chicago, died in 
the latter city on June 9. 


Receipts of grain here last week were 
99,968 bus wheat, 10,244 corn, 62,213 oats; 
stocks at the close, 3,737,435 bus wheat, 
98,417 corn, 182,568 oats, 401,448 rye, 
37,511 barley and 7,175 malt. 

Max Rosenbaum-Lorders, grain im- 
porter, Hamburg, Germany, and success- 
or to the old-established firm of Behrendt 
& Bodenheimer, was on ’change here, 
June 12, as the guest of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters. 

From all accounts, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia will have bumper 
crops of high quality wheat this season, 
and will do the lion’s share of the export 
business in soft winter flour if there is 
any to be done. 


The United States Bakeries, Inc:, 101 
West Fayette Street, Baltimore, capital 
stock 25,000 shares of preferred, par 
value $100, and 50,000 shares of common, 
no par value, to manufacture and sell 
bread, biscuits, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated by E. Harry Frost, Leslie E. Mihm, 
and John H. Jackson. 


Kansas City No. 2 hard wheat on June 
10 closed at $1.60@1.91—a spread of 31c 
in the same grade of wheat! Many in 
the trade are wondering what will be the 
spread in the same grade of wheat in the 
same market when the farmers are ready 
to market their new crop. It would cer- 
tainly seem as though the police ought 
to be called in to investigate a spread of 
3lc in the same grade of wheat. 

A prominent southern Illinois miller, in 
a letter to his local agent last week, 
wrote in part as follows, referring to 
the alleged damage to the winter wheat 
crop in the central states: “However, this 
[damage] is not true of Illinois, especially 
so in the immediate territory surround- 


ran: 
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ing our mills, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring you that we are this 
year placed in a most enviable position, 
as we are located in the very heart of that 
section of Illinois which will have not 
only a larger crop than that harvested 
last year, but one of exceptional quality.” 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

The local flour trade, banking on the 4c 
spread between September and July 
wheat, has decided to continue its wait- 
ing game. The ordering out was down 
last week to about the smallest minimum, 
25-bbl lots sufficing where ordinarily 100- 
bbl lots would be small. There is an 
absence of interest shown in new crop 
flour. Export demand is almost at a 
standstill. 

There is practically no demand for rye 
flour, and prices were 15@20c easier. 

Soft wheat flour has eased off, and 
prices were lower. 

Kansas flours are not being pushed for 
sale, the relatively high prices, compared 
with springs, accounting for the situation. 

Buffalo quotations, June 13: fancy pat- 
ents $9.50@9.75, bakers patent $9.15@ 
9.25, first clears $8.10@8.25, second clears 
$5@5.25; rye, $7.10@7.30 for white, $6.40 
@6.50 for medium, and $5.30@5.55 for 
dark; pastry, $9.25@9.50 for patent. 
Semolina, 6'4c, bulk, and 5%c, sacked. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.30 
@9.50, standard $9@9.25. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 7-13 ....... 238,000 174,582 73 
Previous week .. 238,000 151,420 64 
WOES DS  6.6.0:0:800 187,500 155,064 83 
Two years ago... 166,500 97,885 58 


There was some spasmodic buying here 
by mills of both spring and winter wheat 
last week. Both grades showed a firm 
tendency. 

Oats have been in light supply and re- 
quests continue good for choice No. 2 
white. Early demand was good on June 
13, but the decline stopped trading. 

Barley continues slow, with holders 
firm. In store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting was 
quoted on June 13 at 91@92c. 

Sales of No. 2 rye were made last week 
at $1.31, Buffalo rate billing. 

Grain stocks in store here at last 
week’s close: wheat, American 3,984,883 
bus, Canadian 1,570,169; corn, American, 
1,087,437; oats, American 1,615,681, Ca- 
nadian 200,049; barley, American 174,252, 
Canadian 119,566; rye, American, 1,842,- 
904. Afloat in harbor: wheat, American 
798,000 bus, Canadian 160,000; corn, 
American, 139,000; oats, American 502,- 
000, Canadian 106,000; barley, Canadian, 
5,000. 

NOTES 

O. W. Randolph, of the Randolph 
Grain Co., Toledo, was a guest of George 
Watkins, of the Watkins Grain Co., last 
week. 

The two-story building occupied by the 
Consumers’ Seed Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., was 
burned June 13, with an estimated loss 
of $40,000. 

A. E. Yardley, formerly with the Ar- 
cady Flour Mills Co., is now in charge 
of the feed and jobbing department of 
the Churchill Grain & Feed Co. here. 

The new mill and warehouse of the 
Ralston-Purina Milling Co. will cost 
about $250,000. The substructure of the 
four-story building is well under way. 

The annual picnic of the mill employees 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. will be held 
at the Dold Wheatfield farms on June 
22. Special cars will take the crowd to 
the grounds. 

The will of Charles H. Leavens, re- 
tired Buffalo baker, who committed sui- 
cide a fortnight ago, leaves an annual in- 
come of at least $3,600 to the widow. The 
estate is estimated at $60,000. 

The Buffalo Flour Club has voted, on 
the recommendation of Eugene Crow, to 
take funds from the treasury to send four 
needy boys to the annual summer camp 
of the Y. M. C. A. this summer. 

Michael Scanlon and Eugene Crow, 
Buffalo flour salesmen, Patrick Kearney 
and Clark Hunt, of the Lang Baking Co., 
Clayton Scheetz, of the Réckon-Scheetz 
Baking Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., and Duke 
Kam, of the Kam Baking Co., are on a 
fishing trip in upper Canada. 

In memory of her late husband, Spen- 


cer Kellogg, founder of the big Buffalo 
industry of that name, Mrs. Jane M. Kel- 
logg has donated $25,000 toward the 
$1,000,000 fund to be raised for the new 
Museum of Natural Sciences here. ‘The 
city gave $1,000,000 toward the building 
and its equipment. Mrs. Kellogg’s gift 
will be used to finance and endow the 
astronomy exhibit. 

Portions of two grain cargoes that 
were aboard barges that met with an ac- 
cident in the barge canal between Buf- 
falo and New York are to be sold to 
the highest bidder this week at the office 
of the Holmes-Browning Co., marine ad- 
justers. One lot consists of 18,128 bus 
American wheat and the other of 6,789 
bus sample barley. Both cargoes are at 
the Black Rock elevator. 

George Urban, Jr., of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., entertained about 30 
members of the board of managers of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences on 
June 12 at his Pine Ridge home. A 
chicken dinner was served, and Mr. Ur- 
ban explained that the springers on the 
table were “hatched by ice water” last 
January by an electric incubator operat- 
ed by power generated at Niagara Falls 
that month. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 


BOSTON 

With such a wheat market as prevailed 
last week, the amount of flour business 
reported was of small proportions. Flour 
values have not openly followed the fluc- 
tuations of the market, but millers have 
been disposed to shade prices whenever 
there was a chance of doing business. 

No one in the local trade has any con- 
fidence in the situation, and no buyer 
can be induced to purchase until it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to renew sup- 
plies. Some of the big spring wheat mill- 
ers have been quietly cutting prices 25@ 
30c bbl under open quotations, while 
many other mills have also made liberal 
concessions. Every one is looking for a 
material break in flour values before 
long, and all are acting accordingly. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
on June 13: spring first patent $10@10.15, 
standard patent $8.75@9.95, first clear 
$8.50@8.80; hard winter patent, $8.75@9 ; 
soft winter patent $9.15@9.65, straight $9 
@9.25, clear $8.75@9. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 13, with com- 
parisons: 


-~Receipts— c-—Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 16,038 235,700 .....  seses 
WHmeme, BUM... secre 650 655,287 121,308 
CR, DOB scce ceeee 1,975 * Gaerree 
Oats, bus..... 13,450 33,250 6,846 110,008 
Rye, bus...... 5,550 1,075 379,555 21,374 
Barley, bus... 22,300 ..... Sf a_i 
Millfeed, tons. eee me. a60se seeve 


Oatmeal, cases ee eee) ee ee 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with the 
market lower, although an advance was 
noted early last week. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted on June 13 at $6.75@7.10 
bbl, with standard patept at $6.40@6.75 


and dark rye at $5.60@5.75, all in sacks. 
NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by A. L. Gibson, baker, Ev- 
erett, Mass; liabilities, $6,265; assets, un- 
certain. 

William Beebe, New England manager 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will leave this week on an extended trip 
to Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

Wesley L. Wright, Newton, Mass., has 
filed suit against C. F. Hathaway & Sons, 
Cambridge, Mass., bakers, asking the 
courts to award him $1,000, for injuries 
which he claims he sustained by biting 
into a piece of bread which contained 
broken glass. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending June 13, were as follows: to 
Manchester, 15,963 bus bonded wheat; to 
Rotterdam, 30,000 bus bonded  buck- 
wheat; to Antwerp, 20,000 bus bonded 
buckwheat. Shipments of flour were 
3,035 sacks to Hamburg and 2,000 to Liv- 
erpool. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor on the floor of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, being the 
guest of Harry S. Leviston. Other visi- 
tors included W. E. Gould, Chicago, E. 
J. Thomas, Syracuse, W. C. Dickerman, 
St. Louis, and J. J. Fahey, New York 
City. 
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A meeting of the retail grain trade of 
New England was held in Boston, June 
15, at the Hotel Vendome. The associa- 
tions represented were the Retail Grain 
Dealers of Greater Boston, Massachu- 
setts Retail Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Vermont Retail Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rhode Island Retail Grain Dealers’ 


Association, and the New Bedford 

(Mass.) Retail Grain Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation. Louis W. DePass. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, buyers lack- 
ing confidence in view of the decline in 
wheat, and prices ruled weak last week, 
with limits in some cases showing a re- 
duction of 10@25c bbl. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small, 
but buyers are not inclined to replenish 
them except to meet current needs. Re- 
ceipts for the week ending June 13 were 
6,242,498 lbs in sacks. Exports, 4,268 
sacks to Salonica, 600 sacks and 75 bbls 
to St. Pierre, Miquelon, and 515 sacks 
to Stockholm. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 13: spring first 
patents $9.50@10, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye flour, 
$7 @7.25. 

The wheat market was weak and 9c 
lower last week, with very little demand. 
Receipts, 219,137 bus; exports, 823,997; 
stock, 1,858,506. Closing quotations, June 
13: No. 2 red winter $1.80@1.81, No. 3 
$1.77@1.78, No. 4 $1.75@1.76, No. 5 $1.72 
@1.73; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.80 
@1.81. 

There was a moderate demand for oats, 
and the market was firm and 4¢ higher 
last week under light offerings. Receipts, 
192,269 bus; exports, 66,500; stock, 603,- 
733. Closing quotations, June 13: No. 2 
white, 65@66c; No. 3 white, 62@63c. 

TOUR OF THE PORT 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
on June 9, had a group of traffic officials 
of the Erie Railroad as its guests on a 
tour of inspection of the port. They 
spent the whole of the afternoon observ- 
ing the facilities of the port, from the 
Reading’s terminals in Port Richmond 
to the immense piers of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal. 

The party was shown the port by EF. D. 
Hilleary, vice president in charge of 
traffic of the Reading company, and B. 
Hoff Knight, manager of the Port of 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 

This inspection concludes a series of 
tours of the port by representatives of 
railroads which connect with the Read- 
ing. All were made at the invitation of 
Agnew T. Dice, president of the Reading, 
who last year at a dinner of the Com- 
mercial Exchange pledged he would do 
everything in his power to increase the 
commerce of the port of Philadelphia. 

NOTES 

E. F. Emmons, Kansas City, was a re- 
cent visitor on ’change. 

The invitation of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia to the National Federated 
Flour Clubs to hold the next annual con- 
vention in this city has been accepted. It 
is probable that the convention will oc- 
cur in the fall instead of the summer, in 
order to avoid the possibility of encoun- 
tering such high temperatures as pre- 
vailed during the recent Baltimore con- 
vention. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
BOARD IS ORGANIZED 


Boston, Mass.—Plans were made on 
June 5, at a meeting held here at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, for the establish- 
ment of a permanent New England ship- 
pers’ advisory board. William F. Garce- 
lon, secretary-treasurer of the Arkwright 
Club, was elected chairman. ‘The objects 
of the board are to form a common meet- 
ing ground for shippers and carriers, to 
study production, markets, distribution 
and trade channels, to promote car and 
operating efficiency, to bring about a 
proper understanding by railroads of the 
transportation needs of shippers, to ac- 
quaint shippers and railroads in all sec- 
tions of the country with the seasonal 
requirements of New England and to 
give the shipping public a direct voice 
in the activities of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
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SEATTLE 
Flour buyers in north coast markets 
continue to confine purchases to current 
requirements, which are less than normal. 
Millers complain that local sales last 
week were even less than during previous 


weeks. This is accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that the lumber industries of 
the Pacific Northwest, which employ 


large numbers of men during periods of 
activity in the lumber market, have very 
materially curtailed the number of their 
employees. The demand for bakery prod- 
ucts has also recently fallen off. 

As far as domestic markets outside of 
the Pacific Northwest are concerned, de- 
mand has been unusually quiet. Sales 
to the Atlantic seaboard have decreased, 
and the California demand has _ been 
lighter than normal. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 12: family 
patent, $9.40@9.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7.50@7.80, 98’s; bak- 
ers patent, $8.50@8.80, 98's; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.80@9.60. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, June 12: Da- 
kota, $9.50@10.05; Montana, $8.80@9.55. 

Export Trade.—Foreign demand for 
flour failed to improve last week, neither 
the United Kingdom nor the Continent 
showing interest. 

Business with the Orient has been out 
of the question on account of the high 
range of prices for Pacific Coast flours, 
a further element being the disturbances 
in China. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, June 12: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, or $7.05, 
f.a.s; patents $9.70, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.90, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 45s 6d, c.i.f., and 
hard wheat straights 49s, per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 

Trading in old crop wheat was prac- 
tically at a standstill last week, and quo- 
tations were largely nominal. Bids for 
prompt shipment, sacked, coast, June 12: 
western white, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.60 bu; western red, $1.57; soft 
white, $1.61. Some interest has been 
shown recently in new crop wheats 
around $1.45 bu, coast, for western white. 
This price is considered too high by ex- 
porters and millers to develop much busi- 
ness. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 7-13 ..... 12,390 23 
Previous week 12,077 23 
Year ago 29,866 57 
Two years ago. “ . ~« 20,688 36 
Three years ago .......... 25,491 48 
Four years ago ... -. 18,525 35 
Five years ago ... 28,810 54 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 7-13 CASO ee eeeewe ws 5,743 29 
Previous week 11 
Year ago ..... 45 
Two years ago 17 
Three years ago . 34 





Four years ago .. . ee 3 
Five years ago ........... 14,723 26 
Fifteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended June 6, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedulé, 
operating six days a week, of 115,700 bbls 
flour, made 43,954, or 38 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 45,988 made the previous 
fortnight by 18 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 101,400 bbls, or 45 per cent 
of capacity. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1, 1924, to June 1, 
1925, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 











FLOUR, BBLS 
From 

To Puget S’d Col. River Totals 
Pn: copewan on 168,567 369,658 538 5 
arr 859,133 283,640 1,142,773 
S. and C. America 142,986 86,945 229,931 
Perey ee 86,362 10,382 96,744 
British Columbia 2): eee 23,917 
California ....... 520,918 780,481 1,301,399 
Atlantic Coast ... 34,474 250,941 285,415 
BORE 66 69-696 44% BSE,88S secece 32,332 

Totals ... 1,868,689 1,782,047 3,650,736 

WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 
~ -From————_ 

To Pp uget S'd ¢ Col. River Totals 
Europe we.) 2,22 10,356 12,580 
Orient ‘eTrreee 1,111 2,667 3,778 
South America .. fr rerr 
CN Perr see 80 1 
British Columbia Beer 
California ..... ° 354 2,159 

Totals 3,806 15,183 18,989 

NOTES 

The Harrison Direct Line has _in- 
creased its service between the Pacific 
Coast and the United Kingdom from 


monthly sailings to sailings every three 
weeks. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
has purchased six steamers from W. R. 
Grace & Co. to be operated in the inter- 
coastal trade, which will increase its 
fleet to 26 vessels. 

The Navigazione Liber Triestina Cor- 
poration, of Trieste, Italy, has established 
a freight service between the Mediterra- 
nean and Pacific ports. The General 
Steamship Corporation is Pacific Coast 
agent for the line. 

Shipments of wheat (flour included) 
from the Pacific Northwest for the sea- 
son, July 1, 1924, to June 1, 1925, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the merchants’ 
exchanges of Seattle and Portland, were 
35,430,973 bus, against 65,098,090 a year 
ago. 

Mr. King Ming Foo, one of the leading 
flour millers of Shanghai, is in Seattle, 
having come here to attend the conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. Mr. Aug. Ku Chung An, Shanghai, 
will also attend the convention, having 
come to this country in the interest of 
the importation of Canadian wheat and 
flour. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana mills’ prices remained un- 
changed last week, as wheat market con- 
ditions favored stability. Quotations, 
June 13: patent flour $9.60 bbl and first 
clear $7.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 


Frank C. Lampen, cashier Royal Mill- 
ing Co., is on vacation in California. 

Host to a bunch of boy scouts, J. W. 
Sherwood, vice president and manager 
Royal Milling Co., is passing two weeks 
at his home in Glacier National Park. 

J. E. Patton, Great Falls representa- . 
tive Quinn-Shepherdson Co., has returned 
from a 10-day trip to the western part 
of the state and eastern Washington and 
Oregon, his mission being to visit local 
dealers and to attend the Pacific Coast 
dealers’ convention. 

George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
Royal Milling Co., has returned from a 
tour of the Montana oil fields and a 
trip to the Pacific Coast on which he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Sutherland. He is 
enthusiastic about conditions in northern 
and western Montana. 


But one area in northern Montana has 
admitted the presence of grasshoppers 
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and that is the southern portion of Hill 
County. E. B. Duncan, county agent, 
states that the county has ample poison 
ready to attack the pests. 


George H. Moran, state grain inspector 
for the Great Falls station, and chief of 
the inspection department, has returned 
from Missoula, where he conferred with 
grain and milling men as to the desirabil- 
ity of establishing a grain grading sta- 
tion there, with an official inspector. 

Notwithstanding the admittedly heavy 
loss sustained last winter by the winter 
wheat crop, farm experts of the state 
are planning the advocacy of a larger in- 
terest by the farmers in winter wheat. 
They believe that tillage methods will 
eliminate much of the danger from win- 
ter killing. 

J. C. Templeton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, has re- 
turned from Walla Walla, Wash., where 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. Templeton says that he found grain 
men generally expecting good crops in the 
Northwest. 

Examiner Jewell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will conduct a 
hearing at Helena on June 15, to con- 
sider rates on grain to primary markets. 
This is believed to be for the purpose of 
clearing the controversy which has been 
raised by the proposed cancellation of 
the so-called “export rate” on wheat 
which has been requested by the rail- 
roads, favored by the millers and op- 
posed by the farmers’ organizations. 


W. N. Smith, vice president and super- 
intendent Montana Flour Mills Co., can 
testify that luck sometimes rides with a 
miller, and also that it is not always fast 
driving that causes automobile mishaps. 
He happily escaped injury last week 
when the sedan in which he was traveling 
from Harlowton to Lewistown skidded 
on a hillside and slid off the grade, turn- 
ing over two or three times, but for- 
tunately none of the passengers suffered 
more than bruises and shock. 


Use of what is termed the furrow drill 
is advocated by the Montana Agricultur- 
al College to growers of wheat as a re- 
sult of tests made at the Moccasin ex- 
periment station. The state agronomist 
announces that a series of tests covering 
a period of four years there have shown 
an average of six bushels more to the acre 
by use of the furrow drill. Winter kill- 
ing, he states, in furrow drill planting 
was found not to exceed 25 per cent, 
while in some instances it ran to 90 per 
cent by the usual method. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Although there was a slightly in- 
creased demand for flour last week, trad- 
ing on the San Francisco market con- 
tinued slow. There was a slight decline 
in the price of soft wheat and bakers 
flours. Large buyers are showing more 
interest in the market, and a greater 
trade is anticipated soon. 

Family patent was quoted on June 13 
at $10.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and common milling points, basis 
98-lb cottons; straight grades from 
Washington and Oregon, $8.75@9; Kan- 
sas standard patents, $9@9.20; Montana 
standard patents, $9.20@9.35; Dakota 
standard patents, $9.70@9.85. 

Reports from various California dis- 
tricts indicate that the wheat yield will 
be much larger than for several years. 
Harvesting has started in several sec- 
tions of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
river valleys. On the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, wheat was quoted on 
June 13 at $2.90@3 cwt for milling 
grades, and $2.75@2.85 cwt for feed 
wheat. 

NOTES 


L. R. Eccles, director Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah, was recently in 
San Francisco. 


The grain bag market continued strong 
on the San Francisco Grain Exchange, 
with Calcuttas offered at 134%2c and San 
Quentin bags at 12%c, for July delivery. 
There were a number of sales. 

Hawaii’s sugar crop for 1925 will be 
the heaviest on record, according to ad- 
vance information gathered by the Sugar 
Factors Co., Honolulu, handling the bulk 














in formidable numbers so far this year, 


of shipments. There will be 696,000 tons 


for shipment. 

Barley farmers on the Pacific Coast 
are to have the aid of G. A. Collier, mar 
keting specialist of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, in solving prob 
lems this summer and fall. The barley 
yield is expected to be about 31,000,000 
bus this year. Movement of this vast 
crop is the problem being considered by 
the federal expert. 

Heavy shipments of barley are start- 
ing, the second large consignment for 
Europe having gone on the motorship 
Lima, which took 1,000 tons. Charter 
of the British steamer Farnworth from 
north Pacific ports to the United King 
dom at 33s 9d was a development. Ther: 
have been bookings at 35s for full car 
goes, and at 37s 6d for parcels. 


Definite announcement of two big 
dredging projects which will aid docking 
facilities at Oakland grain elevators wa 
made last week, the contract for th: 
Alameda-Oakland estuary dredging to 
the Western Milling Co.’s elevators hav 
ing been let to the American Dredging 
Co. for $354,614, while Oakland City is 
arranging for a 35-foot deep channel to 
the outer harbor docks. With these fa- 
cilities provided, the largest ocean 
freighters will be able to take cargoes of 
California’s huge grain crop of 1925. 

’. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market was very quiet 
last week, with buyers disposed to take 
on only what they actually required. 
Prices on June 12 were on a fairly steady 
basis at $9.65 for family patents; $9.35 
for bakers blue-stem patents, and $9.05 
for bakers hard wheat flour. Trade in 
the export line was inactive. Most of the 
mills are closed down and will remain so 
until the new crop comes on the market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 7-13 .. ; -.-- 12,690 20 
Previous week een raed o« Beeeee 21 
Teer BO case . ... 39,400 63 
Two years ago 22,506 36 


Three years ago .. : a" ; . 13,282 23 
POOF FORTS QHO ..ucccsecss 12,347 25 
Five years ago ..... . 40,973 85 

Demand for new crop wheat has less- 
ened, as most of the early export sales are 
reported to have been covered. The few 
purchases of new club made at the close 
of last week were at $1.45 bu. Offerings 
from the country were small. There was 
practically nothing done during the week 
in old crop wheat. 

* * 

To date, 11 steamers have been posted 
at the Merchants’ Exchange for new crop 
loading. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Uncertainty was the feature of the 
southern California flour market last 
week, although prices remained nearly 
the same as in the previous week. Buy- 
ers continued their hand-to-mouth policy, 
and in most cases it would seem that large 
bakers have enough on hand to last until 
the new crop is in. 

In general, mills are holding off from 
the signing of contracts until the new 
crop prices are published. There was a 
good volume of deliveries during the 
week on old contracts. Incoming ship- 
ments are normal. All indications point 
to a sudden increase in business in about 

30 days. 

Quotations, June 12: California family 
patents, carload lots, basis 48's, cotton 
sacks, $10; California hard wheat bakers 
patents $9.40, basis 98’s ; California blend- 
ed bakers, $9.20; California pastry, $8.60; 
Kansas bakers, $8.70; Montana spring 
wheat bakers patents, $9; Dakota spring 
wheat bakers patents, $9.50; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem bakers, 39: 70; Wash- 
ington pastry, $8. 

Demand for coarse grains in southern 
California was normal last week. Quota- 
tions, June 12: No. 2 yellow corn, $2.47 
ewt; imperial barley, $1.8742; milo maize, 
$2.75; Kafir corn, $2.55. 


. * 


F. N. Loew, vice president Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, is visiting in 
New York ‘City, and is expected to re- 
turn next week. 


June 17, 1925 
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SOUTH AFRICAN FLOUR 
IMPORT DUTY OPPOSED 


MetsourNe, Vicrorta, May 4.—Aus- 
tralian flour millers have made an appli- 
cation to the tariff board for the imposi- 
tion of an export tax on shipments of 
wheat destined for South Africa, in retal- 
iation for the dumping duty placed on 
imports of Australian flour to that sec- 
tion. 

William C. F. Thomas, of W. C. Thom- 
as, Ltd., flour miller, appeared to support 
the application, and stated that he repre- 
sented the Federal Flourmill Owners’ As- 
sociation of Australia. 

\ddressing the board Mr. Thomas 
suid: “We have been driven here by the 
difficulties with which our trade is faced 
through the dumping duty imposed upon 
Australian flour imported into South Af- 
rica. We have made representations to 
the South African government, but have 
faiicd to make any impression upon it. 
The import duties do not help the milling 
industry there to any great extent, and 
we feel that the only way to tackle the 
question is by hitting back by the imposi- 
tio: of an export duty on wheat equal 


to the dumping duty levied upon the’ 


imports of Australian flour. The South 
African wheat trade is a natural busi- 
ness with Australia.” 

In answer to the chairman of the 
board, Mr. Thomas said: “The dumping 
duty in South Africa varies considerably. 
A certain consignment of flour was in- 
voiced at 18s per 100-lb bag, c.i.f., the 
dumping duty. upon which was 3s 6d per 

y. The ordinary duty was 2s 11d. 
The imposition of this dumping duty is 
considered to be an attempt to prohibit 
absolutely the importation of Australian 
flour. 

“Imports of wheat into South Africa 
from Australia in 1921-22 amounted to 
798,000 ctls, in 1922-23, 1,527,000, and in 
1923-24, 2,233,000, which indicates that 
South Africa cannot grow the quantity of 
wheat which she requires, and probably 
is producing less than formerly.” 

Asked if South African millers would 
buy their wheat from Argentina, Mr. 
Thomas said that he did not think so. 
Continuing, he added: “We never have 
been able to ascertain why the dumping 
duty has not been removed. It is levied 
only on Australian flour. Canadian flour 
is not charged this duty. Australia can 
absorb all the bran and pollard produced 
by her mills running at full capacity.” 

Cuar.es J. Matruews. 





ESTIMATE OF CANADIAN 
GRAIN ACREAGE ISSUED 


Wiynirec, Man. — The Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association has issued a 
bulletin giving its estimate of the area 
sown to crops in 1925, in the three prairie 
provinces of Canada, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 

The report shows an acreage of 19,865,- 
500 sown to wheat, which is an increase of 
3.3 per cent over 1924, the only province 
to report a decrease in acreage being 
Manitoba, with 4.8 per cent less planted. 
The acreage of barley shows the largest 
increase, as it is 10 per cent larger at 
2,226,200 acres, all provinces contributing 
to this greater area. 

Rye and flaxseed both have a smaller 
area devoted to their production, the for- 
mer being decreased 4.1 per cent to 516,- 
100 acres and the latter 8.5 per cent to 
683,500. 





WEST VIRGINIA 

The breaks in the wheat market after 
the government report have assured buy- 
ers that lower prices are inevitable. 
Those in this section received many tele- 
grams from mills before the report, urg- 
ing them to book ahead, as the latter 
were apparently confident that the mar- 
ket would advance on the strength of the 
bullish government report. One south- 
western mill offered to book flour up to 
Jan. 1, 1926, without carrying charges. 
The price figured was $9.61, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh rate points 
No flour was sold last week other than 
for immediate needs. Most buyers feel 
that wheat should decline to a point 
where the July option at Chicago would 
be around $1.25 bu. 

The production of wheat and other ce- 
real grains in West Virginia will be al- 
most nil. The state will, as usual, im- 





port practically all its breadstuff and 
feedingstuffs. 

Northwestern mills took the lead in 
price declines last week, some of them 
quoting as much as 50c bbl lower. Kan- 
sas mills reduced prices 25@40c. Soft 
wheat flour was only slightly reduced. 

Demand for hard winter flour is very 
light, coming mainly from the family 
trade. Buyers are trying to clean up 
some old bookings; stocks on hands are 
extremely low, and shipping instructions 
should be better next week. The volume 
of business in soft winter flour is prac- 
tically nil at present. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, June 12, 
basis 98-lb cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh 
rate points in West Virginia: spring 
fancy patents, $9.25@9.85 bbl; hard win- 
ter fancy patents, $9@9.60; soft winter 
patents, $9.50@9.75. Fancy clears were 
offered last week as low as $7.90, deliv- 
ered, Charleston, in cotton 98’s. 

NOTES 

J. M. Frame, West Virginia represen- 
tative of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., plans an extensive trip throughout 
the Southwest in connection with his visit 
to the mill. 


Fred Burrall, field manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is spending the 
week with the Elliott Brokerage Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., the West Virginia rep- 
resentative of the mill. 


On the night of June 7 the general 
store, post office and flour mill owned by 
Perry Unger, and located near Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va., was burned after hav- 
ing been struck by lightning. The loss 
will be over $30,000. It is said that the 
mill will be rebuilt. 

Ray A. Frame. 





LABOR BULLETIN TELLS OF 
GERMAN LIVING CONDITIONS 


A bulletin just issued by the United 
States Department of Labor gives an 
interesting account of labor conditions 
in Germany since the war. 

The general standard of living among 
the workers after the war was low. Food 
and clothes were very scarce, and when 
imports began, after the raising of the 
blockade, the low level of wages pre- 
vented much improvement. The working 
people also paid more in taxes, in pro- 
portion to income, than the wealthier 
classes. Although wages were increased, 
the increase was not so great as the ap- 
preciation in the cost of living. 

The revolution of 1918 led to the in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day, but 
in 1923 the government, after continual 
representations by employers, issued a 
decree permitting certain exceptions to 
this principle, after obtaining official 
sanction. In many trades now the work- 
ers have agreed to exceed the eight-hour 
day. 

Although immediately following the 
war the number of unemployed was high, 
it did not reach serious proportions until 
1923, while on Jan. 1, 1924, some 1,500,- 
000 workers were without situations. By 
the end of 1924, however, the number 
had fallen to 458,000, due, apparently, to 
serious efforts on the part of both em- 
ployers and employees to face the situa- 
tion. 

The report also covers the cost of sub- 
sistence, efficiency of labor and the co- 
operative movement. 





MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Philip Orth, Jr., 
president Milwaukee Flour Club, has an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club on June 18, instead of on 
June 12, as was announced in the last is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller, when 
dinner will be served at 6:30. It is un- 
derstood that the principal business of 
the club on this occasion will be to adopt 
a constitution and elect directors in addi- 
tion to the present officers. 





NEW MANAGER FOR SPERRY PLANT 

Oaxtanp, Cat., June 15.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—H. Iverson, cashier Sperry 
Flour Co., Ogden, Utah, has been named 
manager of the Ogden plant in succession 
to Joseph M. Parker, who recently re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
California Prune & Apricot Association. 

W. E. Zurrann. 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
BAKERS TO COMBINE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Initial steps to- 
ward a coalition of the retail bakery 
trade with the so-called independent 
wholesalers of the United States in or- 
der to safeguard the welfare of the estab- 
lished industry against ruinous aggres- 
sion by combinations were taken in a 
decisive manner at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, held at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, June 1-3, attended by 350 
delegates, representing at least 20 dif- 
ferent states. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, first vice 
president, was promoted to the presi- 
dency, succeeding Joseph Poehlmann, 
Milwaukee. Marshall O. Densby, of Chi- 
cago, was elected first vice president; 
Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee, second vice 
president; William Thompson, Minne- 
apolis, third vice president; George Geis- 
sler, Peoria, Ill., was re-elected treasurer. 

A special committee was created to 
carry out a plan whereby the wholesale 
and retail bakers may form one associa- 
tion, to be known as the Associate Bak- 
ers of America, Retail and Wholesale. 
Retail bakers are represented on_ this 
committee by C. J. Kremer, Milwaukee, 
William Nicholas, Pittsburgh, and 
George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, the inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers by J. Pfaff, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Matthew H. Car- 
penter, Milwaukee, and the allied trades 
by Philip Orth, Jr., Milwaukee. 





SMITH BAKING CORPORATION 
PURCHASES KANSAS PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first actual 
purchase of a bakery by the Smith-Great 
Western Baking Corporation, Kansas 
City, since it announced its purpose of 
expanding its holdings in the Southwest, 
was consummated recently, when the 
Cripe Bakery, Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
taken over. The latter is a five-oven 
plant, and was recently remodeled fol- 
lowing a fire. It will be the ninth bakery 
owned by Bryce B. Smith and his asso- 
ciates. 

A. J. Cripe, manager, and H. N. Ste- 
venson, sales manager, are to continue 
with the organization in those positions. 





MILL SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Puitaperpnta, Pa.—It is announced 
that a group known as the Hershey Mills 
will be sold by public auction at Loucks 
Mill, about a mile north of York, Pa., 
on June 18. The property consists of 
three mills and an elevator. It includes 
a 200-bbl mill at Spring Garden equipped 
for both water and electric power, for- 
merly known as the Loucks Mill, one of 
400 bbls daily capacity at Manchester, 
formerly known as the Codorous Mill, 
and the 100-bb] mill at Manchester for- 
merly known as the Myers Mill. Ad- 
joining the Codorous Mill there is a 
60,000-bu concrete elevator which will 
also be sold. 





FREDERICK W. CLEMENS DEAD 
Frederick W. Clemens, one of the old- 
est members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, having been a member of that 
body for 42 years, died June 9, aged 69, 
following an attack of bronchial pneu- 
monia. He was born in Westphalen, 
Germany, in 1855, and came to St. Louis 
at the age of 16. After being educated 
here he organized the F. W. Clemens 
Feed Co. in 1885. He retired from this 
business several years ago. He was also 
instrumental in the organization of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co. Fu- 

neral services were held on June 13. 





LARGER ACREAGE IN EUROPE 

The wheat acreage for 15 European 
countries is slightly larger than at the 
same period of 1924, amounting to 54,- 
122,000 acres, against 53,746,000 fo® the 
same countries last year. Conditions in 
Europe, with few exceptions, are better 
than were reported on the same date last 
year. Conditions in France this year are 
more favorable than last year and, bar- 
ring unfavorable circumstances, it seems 
probable that the French wheat crop will 
equal or exceed the 1924 harvest, which 
was Officially estimated at 282,000,000 
bus. In the Danubian countries where 
harvests were poor last year, conditions 
are now reported to be favorable. Ce- 
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reals in Hungary are developing well, 
and a good average harvest is expected. 
The condition of winter wheat in Swe- 
den is good, and spring sowings are near- 
ing completion. Spring seeding in Lithu- 
ania is making rapid progress under fa- 
vorable conditions. In the Netherlands, 
winter wheat is considerably above aver- 
age and rye is reported as average. In 
Switzerland, wheat and rye are average. 


ONTARIO PRICES FALL 

Toronto, Onr., June 16.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic springs are dull and 
prices dropped 40c bbl yesterday, making 
top patents $10, in jutes. Seconds are 
quoted at $9.50 and export grades at 
$9.30, in mixed cars, delivered. Sales for 
export are light at 44s 9d, basis London. 
Winter flours are weaker, with demand 
poor. Ontario crops-are doing well. 


A. H. Batrey. 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 16, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co From . 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
eee 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eee8 
ROTHER cccces BUCO cvne sass Bree 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 Kons 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Pare SO.00 seos cose Bavee eeee 
Caraim ...2+- 30.00 1.26 «eve 30.00 ness 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork ....cee- 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 TT 
Danzig ...... 30.00 : teee See 
Dublin ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... SB.00 wees BHOO cece 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
CEUPEUD nc SOO 8666 2588 bees cece 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 aae's 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
a Bee 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 err 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
FEUT cccvcces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 soe 
ie 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 e208 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... cece 
i” 2a 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ones 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BEOOUEE ccc BGO ccae suet Case eves 
PUOWORAIS 2.0 BO.08 occe seve cses cove 
Oslo ........ 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PIPES wc csce SOOO cone ssee sees ese 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
emermeptem. BEGG sccs 6008 2308 wre 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... DEE £666 shes B68 éo0 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 


United States Visible Grain Supply 








Visible supply of grain in the United State 
on June 13, in bushels (000's omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..3,633 o4 129 i838 sv 
eee 6 Ss 38S ut 
Buffalo -4,280 1,337 2,014 1,723 Ro 
Afloat ... 478 296 37 61 130 
Chicago ....3,297 8,773 8,777 4,018 i» 
Pere 177 ee 61 
Detroit .... 170 20 180 12 ‘ 
Duluth tute 63 6,193 2,676 504 
Galveston .. 389 eee <s 19 
Indianapolis. 132 656 118 
Kan. City...1,632 2,992 570 145 6 
Milwaukee.. 115 408 308 12 2 
Meh wxeas 6,290 374 138,406 419 58Y 
N. Orleans... 452 129 102 2 
New. News. ... cas 38 ‘ , 
New York.. 271 61 899 263 57 
Omaha .... 368 1,093 403 
Peoria ..... i9 107 
Philadelphia 773 148 505 8 if 
Sioux City... 209 170 139 
St. Joseph .. 317 469 13 1 1 
St. Louis ... 108 802 329 2 18 
Toledo ..... 494 176 395 22 2 
Wichita .... 888 17 
| ee 487 eee 79 61 H 
Lakes ..... 1,030 204 614 cr 50 
Totals ..32,931 18,494 35,363 10,340 1,828 
Last year..38,788 6,286 5,630 16,946 589 
Increases: Corn, 122,000 bus; oats, 369,000; 


Decreases: Wheat, 1,583,000 


46,000. 


rye, 59,000. 
bus; barley, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 13, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (0900's omitted): 


-—Output——, ---Exports— 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ...8,338 9,712 223 78 
i Ce cereces 332 536 oes dae 
Duluth-Superior 814 760 us at 
CURRIES sascrsce 9,228 9,067 246. 100 


C. J. Piper has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Minneapolis for the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Canadian 
National Railways, succeeding the late 
George H. Brown, while Harry A. 
Walmsley, formerly of Minneapolis, has 
been appointed commercial agent at 
Omaha. 
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THE MILLER’S RUT 

A man that works early and late 
around his mill, that much to his wife’s 
disgust sometimes is caught with flour 
dust on his clothes of a Sunday, a man 
that, according to his daughter in high 
school, “doesn’t read enough” and, when 
he does read, reads the trade papers, “of 
all things!’ from cover to cover—such 
aman is frequently accused of being in a 
rut. Such a man is often quiet, too. He 
does not try to defend his position. He 
submits to the clothes brush, and does 
not talk back to his daughter. 

He is in a rut. As ruts go, though, it 
is a pretty good one. There are 100 men 
his age in a single block down on Canal 
Street, in Chicago, every morning, out in 
front of the employment agencies, wish- 
ing to God they had stayed by at least 
one of their jobs long enough to have 
made a rut half as good for themselves. 

The miller in a rut at least has his feet 
on the ground, he has good judgment for 
everyday decisions. His customers keep 
him abreast of local news. His interest 
in grain keeps him up on happenings in 
the world markets. His pressure sales- 
men keep him in mental trim, and hand 
him a laugh now and then. The deadly 
routine which he is told will kill him is 
the very thing that buoys his health. 

And ask the. banker for the straight on 
the man in the rut.—<American Miller. 


LEAN YEARS AND FAT YEARS 

A writer of a most interesting article 
on Wheat Booms, in the Adelaide Ob- 
server, remarks on the recent phenome- 
nal prices of wheat, and quotes a state- 
ment to the effect that the proportion in 
the rise of prices is always beyond the 
proportion in the shortage of yield. In 
that case, the principle of price moving 
upwards, generally attributed to Gregory 
King, and published by him toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, is incor- 
rect, for he laid it down that: defect of 
1 tenth raises the price 3 tenths; defect 
of 2 tenths increases the price 8 tenths; 
defect of 3 tenths, 16 tenths; defect of 4 
tenths, 28 tenths; defect of 5 tenths, 45 
tenths. There was not a defect of one 
half when boom prices were registered 
in January and February. Conversely, 
we are reminded that when the world’s 
yield shows a surplus, the fall in prices 
is greater proportionately than the in- 
crease in yield, but the market sometimes 
shows an inclination to regard a surplus 
as a deficiency, witness whereof the 
prices in the first two months of this year 

The same writer recalls that Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge was only one year out 
in his prediction of a bad harvest, which 
prediction was based on a study of corn 
prices in western Europe from 1500 to 
1920. Sir William found that a lean har- 
vest occurred every 15.3 years, and this 
cycle had manifested itself for more than 


350 years. Careful observers in the trade 
have put the cycle of a bad English har- 
vest at a lesser period, but in the pres- 
ence of established cycles we must leave 
behind us the notion that profound ele- 
mental changes have occurred in our 
English climate, and look forward to the 
recurrence of the roasting of an ox on the 
icebound Thames. Milling (Liverpool). 


TO DESTROY WHEAT WEEVILS 


Carbon bisulphide has been used ex- 
wane especially in box cars, for the 
destruetion of weevils in wheat; but on 
account of its inflammable and explosive 
character it has been outlawed by the 
railroads. A new agent has been sought 
and, according to chemical and metal- 
lurgical engineering, the search has been 
successful. 

An admixture of two volumes of ethyl 
acetate and three of carbon tetrachloride 
has been found by the bureau of chemis- 
try to be an ideal fumigant for the pur- 
pose. It is noninfammable, nonexplosive, 
leaves no objectionable odor or flavor, 
and does its work most effectually. In 
loaded cars not less than 40 lbs gas are 
used per 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 
At present prices, the mixture costs 10c 
lb. At that rate, and figuring the aver- 
age box car to have a capacity of 2,750 
cubic feet and to be loaded with 1,300 bus 
wheat, the cost of fumigating would be 
less than a cent a bushel.—Compressed 
Air Magazine. 





POPULARITY OF MACARONI 

The fact that, in New York, the yearly 
manufacture of spaghetti, macaroni and 
vermicelli totals from 130,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 Ibs makes the city one of the 
world’s great centers for the produc- 
tion and consumption of the paste. But 
not all the output is consumed here, for 
the dish, according to the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, is in- 
creasingly popular all over the United 
States. 

Because the hard red spring wheat, 
used in the making of spaghetti, is grown 
not only in Minnesota and Montana, but 
in greatest measure in the Dakotas, the 


North Dakota Agricultural College has 
been carrying on an educational cam- 


paign, to which scientific food specialists 
and inspired culinary genius effectively 
have contributed. The recipe books show 
spaghetti as the common factor with all 
foods, and attention is drawn to the dem- 
onstrated fact that one pound of spaghet- 
ti, macaroni of vermicelli has the same 
food value and costs one fourth as much 
as two pounds of sirloin. Also, that one 
pound of the magic paste equals, in nutri- 
tive value, four pounds of potatoes. 

The agricultural coliege is authority for 
the statement that American consumers 
are using approximately 600,000,000 Ibs 
of the product.—Gas Logic. 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


wheat from the 
as officially reported by 


Exports of 
tries of destination, 
omitted): 





United States from 
the Department of Commerce, 





May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, by coun- 


in bushels (000's 





To May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals 
Austria ve ee “s $3 . és eo 132 oa ite oe ees 132 
Belgium 91 417 219 947 4 1,999 1,486 244 442 1,306 1,706 - 14,834 
Denmark 44 ook 24 7 oe ce 39 Te 24 36 406 
France 60 81 40 5 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 645 2,204 11,599 
Germany 59 114 241 ) 802 866 2% 216 210 360 7,731 
Greece ° o eee 1,17 1,876 890 166 648 ees 5,325 
BSOTOG .cce s 8 2 7 40 2 ean 10 es 79 
Gibraltar 175 220 27 215 305 ° a2 1,042 
Norway cas es 175 ee 161 104 ons ee 649 
aa 600 795 5 861 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 1,559 26,053 
Malta, etc.. ... ofa me 10 37 nae os 19 7 127 
Netherlands 117 183 227 1,796 0974 1,179 152 540 1,109 16,448 
Sweden .... 11 1 40 214 172 157 49 65 és 1,010 
Turkey (Bu. ) oe nes -e 243 84 41 104 vr 982 
U. K’gdom. 880 1,002 617 2,881 6,312 4,038 2,300 1,199 1,979 1,195 37,431 
Ireland 244 397 wae 384 342 256 ees 8 eee 24 2,891 
Canada 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 6,578 645 5 126 6 196 60,324 
Mexico 150 78 49 36 39 77 87 68 72 81 821 
Panama eau o:@% 284 550 57 — son 2 An sere —— 1,929 
Honduras... ... oy von 1 os 8 25 
Cuba ...... 2 1 4 5 . 4 . 2 3 88 
Colombia 13 18 S 9 25 16 17 18 25 21 187 
COMME ncses : 67 oe 4 ston : a’ 67 
Japan ‘6 317 241 200 170 267 p «62,397 250 167 4,561 
Other count- 

| eee 295 419 13 762 38 4 45 5 1, $81 


Totals...2,811 4,975 





4,049 16,835 32,662 45, 112 


27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 8, 424 186,32 
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WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


June 17, 1925 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from May 1, 1924, to April 
1925, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign a: 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 

To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Tot 
Azores, Madeira ....... on . - 2 = ae ee 2 1 8 4 
PRA 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 16 3 3 2 3 1 
DE. caber seeaswne® 4 6 5 7 19 21 47 31 18 12 27 13 2 
EL s06e seu diene ces mis o- es . 2 3 4 1 ’ 4 2 os 
SR ee 31 18 14 25 64 75 53 27 43 14 33 25 i 
Germany 85 53 33 65 249 340 207 225 67 179 220 174 1,8 
Sr a oe ee ‘ . ee 1 ss es os oe 
PE cst euatobsevakhene 25 56 78 70 64 41 44 20 58 67 98 15 ‘ 
Italy ‘ 10 1 . 4 26 7 2 8 13 12 2 
OO Cans scenes o* oe eo . im 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. 1 6% " 3 oa 1 7 
DE KeeRVen sea ees : ée os 3 . . 12 1 1 
2s cevn6dheee 2 ee 4 8 6 14 4 5 2 3 1 
I oo ck keene 6 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 223 71 65 87 42 1 
PE cccheoudncaedss 1 os 8 2 10 27 9 86 37 16 24 24 
Peenee, DemSle ....0ess 1 1 4 4 16 13 9 6 21 6 16 
Russia (Europe) ....... <9 nq ‘ 3 10 197 72 
ED eaten bn de ae . . ie ‘ o% 2 1 oa > 1 
an, EPI 7 3 3 5 6 13 13 10 8 7 4 2 
Turkey in Europe a 1 1 . ° o% + T se ~~ 
United Kingdom ....... 108 106 73 #132 226 32 364 252 142 112 176 igé2 2 
PS 2a se as ° ve 2 o6 8 ee as oe 
oo! eae 6 6 7 3 5 10 8 6 4 5 s 5 
British Honduras ...... 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 1 
Ce CE ceca tke dae en 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 9 12 8 6 10 1 
SE Vacs <seewuewe 7 12 11 12 12 15 13 12 17 10 12 3 1 
CO eee 7 4 5 1 3 5 4 5 1 1 5 4 j 
ED, - ge a 5 eae é6eks 9 6 4 7 5 5 7 6 10 5 8 2 
0 ee eer ee 7 s 5 8 6 7 9 11 10 x 7 4 
ED 548% 606 é¥ 0 bh 6% 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 24 19 11 15 1 128 
DEE sAndsaeunsweaeks 47 24 18 23 26 22 21 22 18 12 16 16 204 
EE “he 454s od OR wE SOC 8 4 78 81 84 § 101 108 114 120 137 96 103 94 1,208 
| = 44 29 13 2 22 31 29 36 32 9 11 19 297 
 cSvcbhaewetuieds 2 2 3 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1% 
eee 12 17 12 12 14 21 17 21 16 11 12 15 1s 
Trinidad and Tobago.... A 1 2 2 4 1 1 — 2 3 - H 
Other Brit. West Indies. 3 2 4 6 5 3 3 2 4 1 5 2 44) 
Dominican Republic.... 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 7 9 7 7 9 XS 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 1 1 2 2 24 
French West Indies .... 16 13 8 6 12 9 9 16 16 12 6 5 32% 
Were EOOMED on ccecics 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

re are er . 1 2 2 4 9 5 1 os 2 2 1 2 
| aa 62 61 48 51 41 66 57 55 42 58 64 94 is 
WOE Sarees cane 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 7 9 9 18 13 1¢ 
EA eee 15 13 s “s 14 1 6 5 +n 6 5 5 vi 
eee 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 4 5 4 7 4 ( 
Ecuador ..... 11 5 9 5 8 10 8 8 3 7 5 11 Hf) 
SE ee waan dee Saw ae 4 3 1 7 5 6 1 4 4 4 5 o>} j 
a PRESS eee 9 5 3 1 6 15 6 4 3 2 2 1 
| PE Pres Serr eee 2 -s 3 . 1 ie ‘ os 1 a 
0 ere 32 231 68 6 16 10 8 3 1 . 9 1 3S 
Hongkong 45 154 62 77 61 30 tl 46 17 21 45 26 54 
BO STS 2 3 3 11 5 6 8 4 5 4 5 
Kwangtung 8 2 40 13 7 ae es 7 & 21 os - ee " 
Philippine Islands 27 55 51 78 80 45 92 39 36 25 54 21 6 
Palestine and Syria 2 2 os es 1 3 1 3 1 3 2 1 1 
British West Africa 17 12 8 14 12 12 12 12 10 5 12 10 1 
OO ae ee 13 5 8 22 9 15 20 18 24 28 25 & 1% 
DE. dtacka tu Gee eeks 1 5 3 q 6 1 1 1 3 1 
Spanish Africa 2 1 1 2 1 as ° : . 

Canary Islands ........ 2 ° ee ‘ 1 3 a4 1 3 2 3 ‘ 1 
ho ee 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 3 1 1 1 : 
French Oceania ...... 1 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 5 aa - 
British South Africa.. ; 1 A 1 1 1 1 
Portuguese Africa ..... 2 2 2 1 3 1 1 1 
EA 6.555 b5NSS3 RK 977 1,174 789 9491,462 1,872 1, 6161, 452 988 9391, 387 955 14,56 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending Jun: 





in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 191¢ 
FUP cn cccnses 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 831 
August ...... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September ... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,09¢ 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ..... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February .... 939 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
eee 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
PPPPerere. 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,38: 
BE eccecacee 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
June ......6. cece 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
Totals *12,390 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted) 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 
*Ten months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years enttes June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Tally wccccces 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 658,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
September ... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ..... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
November ... 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
March ....... 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
BEI ccccceese 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
MAY cccsccee eee 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,57 
TUMO wcccccee 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 
Totals -*178,552 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


Totals, by calendar years, 


1924 


1923 


1922 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 


1920 


1919 


1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205, 906 
*Ten months. 


Year begin- 
ning— 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


Totals. .* 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1920 
11,478 11,197 9,485 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 
626 657 591 
967 456 698 

1,145 1,155 855 
905 1,357 1,214 
828 1,390 1,463 
875 1,053 1,025 
834 1,092 779 

1,385 1,398 1,221 
710 890 832 

-» 1,057 645 
904 905 

613 775 

8,276 12,022 11,003 


1923 


*Nine months. 


1922 


1921 
7,279 


486 





7,742 


1920 
288 
310 
570 
744 
608 
704 
623 





6,721 


1919 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 
388 996 868 515 719 393 426 
236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 
6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 4,597 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 
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June 17, 1925 


CUBA 

Ilavana, Cusa, June 6.—Owing to the 
extraordinary fluctuations of the wheat 
market during April, followed by ad- 
vances in May, Cuban importers, as a 
whole, have confined their purchases to 
covcr immediate requirements only. 

Important flour buyers here have de- 
cided to wait until the new crop is on the 
market before placing large contracts, as 
they are of the opinion that prices will 
ease off at that time. Of course, most of 
the importers are still receiving ship- 
ments on old contracts. 

Business conditions in general were 
very poor throughout the island during 
Apri! and May. Complaints are being 
made by merchants in all lines of indus- 
try. This situation has been correctly at- 
tributed to the very low price that Cuban 
raw sugar is bringing on the New York 
market. 

NOTES 

I’. C. Thatcher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Oklahoma City (Okla.) 

ill & Elevator Co., accompanied by his 

«, arrived in Havana from New Or- 

is on May 6, on the first part of a 
cation trip through Central America 
nd the West Indies. As Mr. Thatcher 

in transit to Panama, he was only 
ible to spend one day in Havana, but he 
certainly made the most of it. 

General Gerardo Machado, Cuba’s new 
president, was inaugurated on May 20 
amidst scenes of the greatest enthusiasm 
and in the presence of special missions 
from more than a dozen friendly nations. 
Ceremonies and festivals lasted three 
days; and were the greatest and most 
impressive ever staged in Cuba. The 
new president is extremely popular and, 
what is more important, is a clever and 
far-sighted business man. During his re- 
cent trip to the United States, he prom- 
ised to see that legitimate American busi- 
ness receives every possible assistance 
during his administration. 


NEW PACIFIC LINE PROPOSED 

San Francisco, Cat.—Proposals for 
the organization of a new San Francisco 
shipping concern, with vessels plying be- 
tween Panama and Pacific Coast ports 
in intercoastal service, will be considered 
at a meeting on June 10 in New York, 
announced by E. T. Ford, vice president 
W.R. Grace & Co., holders of controlling 
interests in the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. Mr. Ford says that while Herbert 
Fleishhacker, San Francisco capitalist, 
is interested in a proposal through which 
the Grace company would give up its 
interests in the Pacific Mail in exchange 
for seven steamships now operating, 
nothing definite has been done. This plan 
would leave the Pacific Mail company 
without ships, but holding valuable prop- 
erties scattered throughout many ports. 


NEW FLOUR MILL IN MEXICO 

There is in course of construction in 
Monterey a flour mill of 300 bbls’ daily 
capacity. It is reported that the building 
is to be of fireproof construction and that 
machinery of the most modern type has 
been purchased in the United States for 
installation about the middle of June. 

It is expected to grind wheat of Mexi- 
can origin when local crops are sufficient 
for the demand, and to supplement this 
in short crop years with importations of 
American wheat. 


THE AZORES AS A MARKET 

According to the American consul, one 
of the chief articles of import from the 
United States during the first quarter of 
this year into the Azores was wheat. A 
flour mill was recently constructed at St. 
Michael’s, and due to the shortage of 
local wheat, it was necessary to import 
that cereal in order to keep the mill in 
operation. 

It is admitted by many local merchants 
that the natives look with favor upon 
American products in general. The two 
great barriers, however, which hinder the 
importation of American goods, are ex- 
change and duties. American firms usual- 
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ly require cash, but some other countries 
give from 30 to 90 days’ credit. Local 
firms would like to do more business with 
the United States, but are financially 
unable to do so. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
INCREASES CORN EXPORTS 


The Dominican Republic, which for 
many years was scarcely able to produce 
enough corn for its own requirements, is 
rapidly progressing along the road to be- 
coming one of the factors in the interna- 
tional corn export trade. 

This great increase in cultivation may 
be attributed to the propaganda, initiat- 
ed by the Dominican chamber of com- 


. merce, and carried on enthusiastically by 


the department of agriculture of that 
country. The government is now taking 
great pains to prevent the export of 
corn which is not in first class condition 
and therefore might be detrimental to 
the reputation gained by the country’s 
product. It is thoroughly inspected by 
government inspectors before shipment, 
and there are laws which prohibit the ex- 
portation of corn or any grain which is 
in a condition predisposing it to damage 
by insects, fermentation, mold, or decay. 
It is therefore thoroughly fumigated be- 
fore being placed in the ships. 


At present-Cuba and Porto Rico are 
the countries taking the Dominican Re- 
public’s surplus corn, but as exports are 
growing rapidly there is no reason why 
it should not find its way into other parts 
of the world. In 1923 the republic’s ex- 
ports of corn were 3,498 tons, and in 1924 
8,895. 


SHORT ARGENTINE CORN CROP 

The short corn crop of Argentina is 
confirmed by the second production fore- 
cast of 185,659,000 bus, compared with 
the first of 187,155,000. The final esti- 
mate for last year was 276,756,000 bus, 
and the 10-year average, 1914-15 to 1923- 
24, was 205,819,000. The slight reduc- 
tion from the first forecast for the crop 
this year does not change the estimate of 
exports, previously placed at somewhat 
more than 100,000,000 bus. 


ARGENTINE FLAX ACREAGE REDUCED 

A reduction is expected in the linseed 
acreage of Argentina, according to a 
cable from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 


EL SALVADOR IMPORTS FLOUR 

Abraham Ramirez, consul general of 
El Salvador, asserts that his republic is 
in an excellent condition, politically and 
financially. His country, he said, is now 
in its nineteenth year of peace. This is 
the smallest of the Central American na- 
tions, and although not the richest of 
that group, is said to have a most favor- 
able trade balance. The chief articles of 
import from the United States are food- 
stuffs, flour, cotton goods, railway ma- 
terial, hardware and mining machinery. 





the official publication of the Mexican 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that the railway network began 
to be developed in Mexico, for at that 
time the country had only 572 kilometers 
of tracks in all. Twelve years later, in 
1885; there were 6,010 kilometers in run- 
ning order, and in 1900 there were 13,585. 
In 1910 the total lines in operation ex- 
tended to 19,748 kilometers, and up to 
1923 there were 20,798 in operation. 

The Mexican railways are divided into 
first and second category; and branches. 

For some years the railways have been 
under direct control of the government, 
and are operated under the name of Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico and Operated 
Lines. 

The first category comprises the fol- 
lowing lines: 


[' WAS during the year 1873, states 


Kilometers 





Ex-Central Railway ....cccccoree 781:393 
Ex-National Ry. of Mexico ... 2,530:689 
Ex-International Ry. ...... 242:901 
Interoceanic Ry. of Mexico. ,189:993 
Ex-Hidalgo & Northeast Ry. 246:900 
Mexican Southern Ry. ..........--- 503:730 
Vera Cruz-Isthmus Ry. .........+- 549:100 
po ee rrr ree 459:000 
Cafiitas-Durango Ry. .........+-+.+ 280:000 
Durango-Llano Grande Ry. ...... 103:400 
BHort MMOS ...ccccscvcccccccveves 154:100 

Total, National Railways ...... 13,041:206 


The Southern Pacific Railway, cross- 
ing the frontier between the United 
States and Mexico at Nogales, and run- 
ning almost parallel to the western coast 


The Railways of Mexico 


of Mexico through the states of Sonora, 
Sinaloa and Nayarit, is now almost com- 
pleted, except for a short distance in the 
state of Jalisco, which region has of- 
fered some of the most serious engineer- 
ing problems of the road. Its actual 
length built already is over 2,000 kilo- 
meters. 

To the above lines should be added the 
United Railways of Yucatan, the North- 
east Railway of Mexico, the Mexican 
Railway, the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient lines, and the National Tehuan- 
tepec Railway, comprising 3,016 kilo- 
meters, which gives a total kilometrage 
for the first class railroads of 18,112. 

The second class comprises the lines of 
San Rafael-Atlixco, Acdmbaro-Queré- 
taro, Pachuca-Zimapan-Tampico, Act- 
lan-Chamel, Coahuila-Zacatecas, Naco- 
zari, and a number of small spurs includ- 
ing several mining lines, totaling 2,685 
kilometers, and making the exact total 
lines in Mexico 20,798 kilometers, 452 
meters. % 

New concessions have been granted by 
the Mexican government for the con- 
struction of new roads and extension of 
others, and it is expected that the day 
is not far off when Mexico shall have one 
of the largest railway systems in Latin 
America. 

The Mexican gold peso, for the first 
time in six years, was quoted in New 
York at a premium over the American 
gold dollar on March 23, 1925. 





Lunch in the Open Air at a Mexican Railway Station 
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VANCOUVER EXPANDS 
AS A GRAIN PORT 


President of Merchants’ Exchange Gives 
Many Enlightening Details—Progress 
Rapid Since Opening of Panama Canal 


Vancouver, B. C.—B. G. Dubois Phil- 
lips, retiring president of the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange, in an address re- 
viewing the year’s activities in the port 
of Vancouver, made some very interest- 
ing remarks regarding the grain trade 
out of Vancouver. 

In pointing out the rapid growth of 
Vancouver as a port, he showed that the 
volume of cargo shipped in the season of 
1921 was 329,906 tons, compared with 
2,088,627 for 1924, while the facilities 
for handling grain had been increased 
almost threefold since April, 1924, there 
being in April, 1925, storage capacity for 
5,600,000 bus, compared with 1,900,000 
in 1924, He accounted for this rapid 
growth by the opening of new trade 
routes made available by the Panama 
Canal and by the development of mar- 
kets across the Pacific Ocean. 

Although there was a record volume of 
trade in the calendar year 1924, the 
period of 1925 under review had been 
unsatisfactory, due principally to the 
subnormal crops in western Canada and 
the fluctuating wheat market, which had 
caused shipments of grain and flour to 
the United Kingdom and Europe to be 
small, and to the Orient practically neg- 
ligible. He, however, expected to see a 
brisk revival in the shipping of these 
commodities in the fall. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN PORT FACILITIES 


Apart from the increased storage ca- 
pacity, Mr. Phillips pointed out that 
some very creditable records had been 
set up for dispatch in loading vessels 
with grain, the best of these being held 
by the motorship Florida Maru, which 
had loaded 8,050 tons in about 13 hours. 
With the new elevators working, it was 
considered that Vancouver would bear 
comparison with the best-equipped grain 
centers in the world. Dispatch was now 
fully equal to that of the ports of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and another point of 
importance was that port costs in Van- 
couver compared favorably with the 
major ports of the Pacific Coast. 

It was hoped that the new standard 
grain contract form would be adopted, 
and thus help to simplify the operation 
of the grain trade out of Vancouver. 

THE WESTERN GRAIN ROUTE 

Mr. Phillips, in referring to the future 
prospects of the western grain route, 
said that he would not like to give an 
opinion, but that he thought he could do 
no better than quote the judgment of a 
man, as well able to form such an opinion 
as any in Canada, Sir Henry Thornton, 
president Canadian National Railways, 
who had said: “All wheat grown west of 
a certain point should go by way of Van- 
couver.” He had defined that point as 
“all the Alberta crop and about a quar- 
ter of Saskatchewan’s.” At present 
Vancouver was not getting that amount, 
and efforts should be particularly made 
to obtain more exports of coarse grains, 
the crops of which were approximately 
equal in volume to that of wheat Tn the 
area tributary to Vancouver. 

Parliament’s decision, he said, in the 
freight rates case now before it should 
affect the grain trade enormously in 
Vancouver. Although the whole struc- 
ture of rates was very complex it seemed 
reasonable to hope that Parliament 
would create a condition more nearly 
approaching equality in rates for goods 
westbound and eastbound. 

The question of establishing a grain 
trading market in Vancouver was one, 
Mr. Phillips said, which deserved the 
closest attention. ‘The construction of 
elevators at Edmonton, Prince Rupert, 
and also on the Fraser River, seemed 
to enhance the suitability of Vancouver 
as a trading market. There was, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion between 
Calgary and Vancouver on this point, as 
the former maintained that the market 
should be near the grain fields. ‘Time 
and the convenience of the grain export- 
ers would alone determine the matter, 
and meanwhile the major point of con- 
sideration was the fact that the grain 
would flow through Pacific Coast ele- 
vators. 











Millfeed Demand.—Demand for millfeed has been 
The situation is in marked contrast with a week 


clines in the grain market. 


ago, when there was an active demand to fill urgent requirements. 


weakened by sharp de- 


With re- 


plenishment of current stocks, inquiry became less insistent, and slightly 


improved pasturage in some of the feeding sections contributed its influence 
to that of the lower grain market in bringing about the present comparative 


inactivity. 


Prices.—Mill quotations are firmly maintained in spite of lessened demand. 
Production continues light, and mills generally have nothing to offer for 


prompt delivery. 


tive demand, are making concessions of about $1 ton in some markets. 


Jobbers, confronted with the sudden slackening in consump- 


The 


general level of mill prices, on the other hand, is 50c@$1 higher than it was a 


week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Curcaco.—The millfeed market dis- 
played considerable strength last week, 
and prices have advanced fully $1. A 
very good demand prevailed all week. 
Mixers, distributors and country trade 
were in the market, and there was a good 
cleanup of offerings. Demand was main- 
ly for bran and middlings for June ship- 
ment, but a good inquiry also developed 
for July-August-September shipment, 
and some sales were made by local deal- 
ers at a discount of about 50c under 
spot. Mills are not inclined to discount 
prices for forward delivery to any ex- 
tent, and offerings are not plentiful. 

Spring bran was quoted June 13 at 
$30.50@31.50 ton, hard winter bran $32 
@32.50, standard middlings $34@34.50, 
flour middlings $37.50@38.50, and red 
dog $44@45. 

Sr. Lov1s.—Offerings of millfeed are 
very light and available stocks are scarce, 
with the result that quotations are 
stronger and the mills are holding feed, 
with no evidence of making any conces- 
sions to make sales. Practically all busi- 
ness is for prompt shipment, very little 
having been booked for future delivery. 
Quotations, June 13: soft winter bran 
$30.50@31.50 ton, hard winter’ bran 
$30.50@31, and gray shorts $35.50@36.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Miu.wavKker.—There has been a general 
increase in millfeed prices owing to the 
scarcity of offerings. So far as the Wis- 
consin dairy country is concerned, the 
drouth of late May and early June put 
pasturage into a condition that made 
barn feeding the principal manner of 
keeping live stock, but there has now 
come some relief in rains and more mod- 
erate temperatures. The hot, dry spell 
caught most feeders wholly unprepared, 
and for a time there was a rush for 
supplies that cleaned out most of the 
dealers. The prices then obtained are 
still being held, although demand has 
eased up somewhat. The brisk advance 
in oats and the generally unfavorable 
feed crop outlook in the western and 
central states help to maintain prices. 
The mills are unable to fill all require- 
ments, and prospects are not favorable 
for any increase in supply for the time 
being. Nominal quotations, June 13: 
spring bran $31.50@32.50 ton, winter 
bran $32@33, standard middlings $35@ 
35.50, flour middlings $38.50@39, red dog 
$43.50@44.50, rye-feed $31@31.50, hom- 
iny feed $40@41, reground oat feed $8 
@9, gluten feed $34.80 (nominal), and 
cottonseed meal $41.50@46, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapotis.—The millfeed market 
has been very quiet the past two days. 
That is, jobbers report a sudden let-up 
in inquiry, with few sales. Mills, on the 
other hand, are oversold, have little or 
nothing to offer for June shipment, and 
have advanced their asking prices on 
standard and rye middlings $1 ton. 

Until June 12-13, jobbers were doing 
a fairly good business. Since then, the 
break in the grain markets discouraged 
buyers and they have withdrawn. The 
result has been a reduction of $1 ton 
from the high prices recorded for bran 
and standard middlings last week. 

At present, jobbers say that it is im- 
possible to sell anything for July ship- 


ment, although mills report sales of rye 
middlings for that month at $1@2 ton 
over prices asked late last week. This, 
apparently, was unusual. 

While mills have nothing to offer and 
hold prices firm, the situation is not 
strong. One jobber reports having a car 
of red dog in transit and that the best 
bid obtainable was $40 ton, Minneapolis, 
$1@2 under what mills ask. 

Mills’ quotations: bran $28 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $30.50@32, flour middlings 
$35@37, red dog $42, wheat mixed feed 
$32@35, and rye middlings $28@30, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 16 Year ago 
DE sadddaeetanS $.....@27.50 $20.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.00@31.50 20.50@22.00 


Flour middlings.. 34.00@34.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.00 29.50@34.50 

Dvuturnu.—The millfeed market is 
strong, due to the light operations of 
mills, which makes little feed available 
for sale. It will take a revival of flour 
buying to permit mills again to be in 
the market to any extent. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Good demand from 
scattered territory lasted until the mid- 
dle of last week, and kept bran at a 
high point. A top of $29 was reached 
in Kansas City. The buying filled up 
many of the holes that existed in stocks, 
and also balanced the short sales. As a 
consequence, prices declined 50c@$1 ton. 
Shorts, however, continue strong. 

Demand for bran for July-August- 
September shipment, active for a brief 
time, has also contracted. Mills offered 
in several instances at $26, Kansas City, 
for those deliveries, whereas there was 
an active demand a short while ago from 
some of the larger mixers at $26@26.50, 
with mills not generally willing to sell. 

Quotations, June 13, spot, basis car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $28@ 
28.50 ton; brown shorts, $32@32.50; gray 
shorts, $35. 

Satina.—Feed demand held up well 
last week, prices being quoted 5c higher 
than in the previous week. Quotations, 
June 13, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.45@1.50 ewt; mill-run, $1.55@ 
1.65; gray shorts, $1.75@1.80. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed values last week 
advanced fully $1 ton. Quotations, June 
13, for prompt and June shipment were 
as follows: bran $29, mill-run $32 and 


24.50 @ 27.50 
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gray shorts $35, carload basis, Missouri 
River points. A strong inquiry devel- 
oped for July-August-September feed at 
an advance of about $3 ton over bids 
received in the previous week. Mills are 
offering very sparingly, as the mixed car 
trade is consuming practically their en- 
tire outputs. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Millfeed require- 
ments are not uniform over Oklahoma. 
Several mills report no lessening of de- 
mand of May, and find it difficult to get 
supplies for their regular customers. 
They also report inability to buy from 
some Kansas mills. Other mills say that 
demand is considerably lighter, and they 
are accumulating light stocks. Prices 
were unchanged last week. Bran sold 
on June 13 at’ $1.55 ewt, mill-run $1.65, 
gray shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.35, and 
corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 75c. 


CENTRAL STATES 

To.tevo.—Feed has turned _ strong 
again, with prices firm or advancing; in 
fact, some millers have advanced their 
prices and are selling their output with- 
out difficulty. This section has had prac- 
tically no relief from the drouth, only 
one shower, which was not sufficient to 
penetrate the surface of the ground, hav- 
ing fallen. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
June 13, at $34.25@36 ton, mixed feed 
$36.75@37.50, and middlings $39@39.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Nasnvitie.—Millfeed continued in fair 
demand last week, with prices firm. 
Most mills report no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their output. Prices, June 13: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31@34; stand- 
ard middlings, $35@38. 

Pirrssurcu.—Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week, with prices rather firm. 
The bulk of the buying was in small lots 
for prompt shipment. Offerings were 
light. Quotations, June 13: standard 
middlings, $37.25@38.25; flour middlings, 
$41@42; spring bran, $34.25@35.25; red 
dog, $49@50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein 
$44.70, 36 per cent protein $41.95; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $40.90@41.90, 
16 per cent protein $35.40@36.40. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—The millfeed market is still 
strong. Feeds last week were $10 higher 
than last year at the same time. In June, 
pastures in this vicinity are generally 
at their best, but now they are dry and 
parched, and the streams are low. The 
rainfall has not been sufficient to make 
any change in conditions. One salesman, 
traveling through the southwestern part 
of the state, reports sales larger now 
than in the middle of January. Bran on 
June 13 sold at $33 ton, and middlings 
were scarce and firm at $35, with July 
shipments $1 under those prices. Mills 
are not offering, except for July. Flour 
middlings were sold at $41, and red dog, 
in less demand, at $46. 

Puivapeteni1a.—Millfeed rules firm 
and higher under a fairly active demand 
and light offerings. Quotations on June 
13 for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $37@37.50, hard winter bran $37.50 
@38, soft winter bran $38@39, standard 
middlings $38.50@39.50, flour middlings 
$44@44.50, and red dog $49@50. 

Boston.—Demand for transit and 
near-by wheat feeds is slow. Receivers 
report local bids for large lots of wheat 
feed for future shipment at $1.50@2 ton 
under present quotations. Quotations: 
spring bran, $37@38; middlings, $39.50@ 





Chicago 
Spring bran ......$30.00@31.00 
Hard winter bran.. 31.50@32.00 
Soft winter bran .. @ . 


Stand, middlings*.. 33.50@34.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 
16, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Minneapolis 
$.....@28.00 $.... 


30.50@ 32.00 ..... 


Flour middlingst.. 37.00@38.00 35.00@37.00 .... 35.00@36.00 43.00@44.00 
we Ge. caste cst 43.50@44.50 .....@42.00 ..... wee ee 49.00 @50.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... G. ecw @33.00 $37.00 @ 37.50 $37.00@38.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran... .....@..... 37.50@38.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@34.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. . --@35.00 38.50@39.50 39.50@40.00 33.50@34.50 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlings?. . @40.75 44.00@44.50 44.50@45.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
TOUS WE Wedies cesses ‘cunes @46.00 49.00@50.00 .....@49.75 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Baltimore 
weeee@..... $35.50@36.50 
30.00@30.50 .....@..... 
30.50@31.00 36.00@37.00 

@ 38.00 @39.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
ae @ 


292998 











June 17, 1925 


40 for standard and $44.50@45 for flour: 
mixed feed, $38.50@43.50; red dog, 
$49.75; hominy feed, $45.75; stock feed, 
$44.50; reground oat hulls, $14; cotton- 
seed meal, $45.25@50.50,—all in 100” 
and for prompt or near-by shipment. 

Battimore.—Millfeed at the close of 
last week was scarce and in better 
mand. Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, jer 
ton: spring bran, $36@37; soft winter 
bran, $38@39; standard middlings, 
@40; flour middlings, $44@45; red doy, 
$49@50. 


THE SOUTH 

Mempuis.—Continued hot, dry we:'! 
er, although slightly relieved on J:ine 
10 by local showers, has damaged }j):s- 
turage, but apparently had small effec 
on the consumption of millfeeds. Busi- 
ness has been light, with buyers showing 
but little interest. About half the |ro 
kers have had nothing to offer for sev: ra] 
days. Cash or immediate shipment b «an 
was quoted on June 11 at $32.75@33 \u, 
while gray shorts were $38@39, and ed 
dog $48@50. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed in this territory is 
moving in a normal way, with demand 
for immediate needs fair, and collections 
reported good. No great activity is «x- 
pected at this time of the year, «nd 
many jobbers and brokers are now tik- 
ing their vacations. Quotations, June 
13: red dog $49@51 ton, flour middli) gs 
$40@44, standard middlings $38@ \0, 
bran $35@36. 

AtLtanta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
continues very dull. The movement is 
light, and confined to small mixed orders 
for immediate shipment. Priees were 
somewhat easier last week, due to poor 
demand. Stocks, however, are very 
light. Only a small quantity of homi.y 
feed is moving; prices were about wn 
changed. While demand for cottonse:d 
meal was light, prices were firm, \s 
stocks are generally small with mr 
chants and mills. Seven per cent mel 
was quoted on June 13 at $36 ton in cir 
lots. The trade in cottonseed hulls is 
very dull, and stocks are sufficient ‘0 
meet present poor demand. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seartte.—Light milling. operations 
have caused continued strength in mii! 
feed prices, combined with the fact tht 
there are no offerings of millfeed froin 
other states. Arrivals of Montana fecd 
sold months ago continue liberal. Most 
of the feed now arriving was sold at § 
@36 ton. Washington mill-run was quo 
ed on June 12 at $39. 

Porttanp.—The local millfeed mark«! 
is holding about steady. Mill-run wi: 
listed, on June 12, in straight cars ; 
$40 ton, and middlings at $52. ‘There 
only a moderate demand. Mill stocl 
are steadily declining. 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds 
in price last week, with a_ gener! 
searcity in this district. Kansas re: 
bran was quoted at $40 ton, for prom} 
delivery, car lots, f.o.b., California con 
mon points; northern bran and mill-run. 
$44.50@46; middlings, $56@57; lo 
grade flour, $60@62; feed barley, $1.65¢ 
1.70 ewt; red feed oats, $1.65@1.75. 

Los ANGeLes.—With demand _ stead 
and incoming shipments of normal siz: 
the southern California millfeed mark« 
showed only slight changes last wee! 
Numerous small sales of practically a 
grades were reported, and a_ gener: 
strengthening tendency was felt throug] 
out the trade. Quotations, June 12: Utal 
Idaho red mill-run, $42.50 ton; Utah 
Idaho white mill-run, $47; Utah-Idah 
blended mill-run, $45.50; Kansas brar 
$40; cottonseed meal, $42. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Pasture is better, and mil! 
feed is not now in keen demand. Never 
theless the market is steady, as mills hav 
no quantities to offer and the big con 
cerns are confining their rates mostly t: 
the mixed car trade. Prices showed nm 
change last week. Quotations, June 13 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $36. 
jute, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered. 
Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

Wrynirzc.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces is excep- 


advance! 
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tionally keen for this time of year, and 
several of the larger mills report that 
they are oversold. Quotations, June 13: 
Fort William basis, bran $25 and shorts 
997: Saskatchewan, bran $25 and shorts 
g27: Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28 ; 
British Columbia, bran $28@30 and 
shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 
and shorts $33. 

MonrreaL.—Production of millfeed 
continues very low, considering the sea- 
son and, consequently, business is re- 
stricted in proportion. The market is 
and prices have not varied greatly. 





firm, 
Closing quotations on June 13: bran 
$28. 25@29.25 ton, shorts $30.25@31.25, 


middlings $36.25@37.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25e ton for cash. 
EUROPE 
Deneast, IRELAND, May 26.—Mill offals 
had another setback, even the home 


ha\ 

millers, who generally have a very select 
and steady trade for their best qualities, 
are vow finding it difficult to make sales, 
and in the north of Ireland prices for 
choice white bran have dropped 5s, mak- 
ing the price £9 15s ton, and in Dublin 


and the south £10@£10 5s. Home mill- 
ers, however, have no stocks, and have 
dropped the price in order to keep their 
mills clear. Common red bran can be se- 
cured at £8 10s@£9, the price varying 
ording to the district. Imported bran 
quality is worth only £9@£9 10s 
Ielfast and Dublin. Good blended 
, part home and part imported, can 
‘tained at the latter figure, and are 
ed on as very good value. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 15, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
rciu, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis 1924 1925 

OR: sce wkecn ¥5:0% 0.06 $18.50 $28.00@28.50 
ire wheat bran ..... 19.50 28.50@29.00 
IGGRIMEE seciascecsac 16.50 31.50@32.00 
RYO TOGE sccecccevevee 16.50 27.50@28.50 
lour middlings ...... 24.00 35.50@36.00 

Hed Gem scicscewccces 32.00 42.00@43.00 
i. ere 20.00 32.00@33.00 

(ld process oil meal.. 41.00 44.00@44.50 
POR? cecadevccrececes 27.00 36.50@37.00 
Se rae 27.00 40.00@40.50 
ON GOR £05 60s ceuves 42.00 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 

ECC ERE ET PCIL PLETE 20.50 28.50@29.00 

MiGGIIE: sspsevess cas 20.00 31.50@32.00 

Mlour middlings ...... 25.00 34.50@35.00 
suuntry mixed feed... 21.00 31.00@31.50 

RO Ge. oibok> ovine es 34.00 42.00@43.00 
Louis— 

RG Seated wd cord Gee 20.50 30.00@30.50 





ceereeres 21.50 32.50@3:3 
oe cceccece 23.50 34.50@35.56 


lsrown shorts 
Gray shorts 





ORE Se cab besacvescs 11.00 8.50@10.00 
BOUIN TOO wcccecess 28.50 37.00@38.00 
iffalo— 

a. m,. SERTOCETERES 31.50 @32.00 
ein EE EEL CO eoee 81.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 32.50@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 @39.50 
EO OO Sede cceegs oss 45.00@45.50 


Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 384.50@36.00 
Cie GE eh 00s eaeenece 44.00 @ 44.50 
Kansas City— 
ee SE We 0. bse 00:0 19.00 28.00@28.50 
MUON 45406 Hare tees news 18.50 27.50@28.00 
Brown @horte ........ 21.00 31.50@32.50 
COR GONED cccece cscs 23.50 33.50@35.00 
ES hic <'0.5.56-0 0% 29.00 42.50@43.00 
hiladelphia— 
Winter bran .... 5 36.00 @36. 
eo | ee P 35.00 @35 
Spring bran 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 26.00 36.00@37.00 
| re 47.00 @ 48.00 
Flour middlings 35.00 41.00@44.00 
2 25.00 35.50@36.00 
Milwaukee— 





Winter bran ..... 22.50 32.00@33.00 
2 ee 22.00 30.00@30.50 


21.50 35.00@35.50 
26.50 38.00@39.00 


.. ae 
Flour middlings 


tare 34.00 43.50@44.50 
a SR a 18.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 42.00 45.50@46.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 41.50@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... $1.50 40.00@41.00 
Reground oat feed .. 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* 35.50 46.00@46.50 
Gluten feedtt 33.90 - @34.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............. $8.30 $9.10 
asus vaniles oes 4-eu 7.00 9.10 
ME ws bw 6555 49580% em 7.50 
a 8.90 9.70 
ES: aon Ns <.0-4.4:9 2 5.70 6.50 
2 eae ies.s 4.70 
*Boston. ¢Chicago. 1100 Ibs. 





LINSEED COMPANY ISSUES STOCK 

The American Linseed Co. recently 
offered an issue of $6,000,000 6 per cent 
notes, maturing serially in from five to 
ten years. The company, which was or- 
ganized in 1898, is one of the leading 
producers in the United States of linseed 
oil, and is engaged in the edible oil 
business on a large scale. Proceeds of 
this financing will be used to meet cur- 
rent liabilities. 
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Weather conditions have conspired to 
limit the tendency toward a greatly in- 
creased flax acreage in the Northwest, 
but general opinion still inclines to the 
belief that there has been an appreciable 
extension. The Cargill Commission Co., 
Minneapolis, has received reports from 
its correspondents indicating that there 
has been an increase of 5.7 per cent over 
last year in the acreage of the four prin- 
cipal flax growing states of the North- 
west. 

The growing crop is now enjoying im- 
proved weather conditions. Further 
planting has been brought practically to 
an end in most of the flax area of the 
Northwest by heavy rainfall. The ground 
is now reported to be in good condition, 
and the usual favorable June develop- 
ment henceforth is confidently looked for. 
The Van Dusen Harrington crop report 
of June 10 states: “Flax in North Da- 
kota shows a very good condition gen- 
erally, while in South Dakota and Min- 
nesota it is only fair. This is probably 
‘due to the damage by frosts, and ap- 
plies more particularly to the early seed- 
ed. Our recent reports confirm our for- 
mer statement that the flax acreage will 
show some reduction from earlier esti- 
mates in North Dakota, which is the 
heaviest flax raising state. There is still 
some breaking being done throughout the 
Northwest, and seeding will probably 
continue for 10 days or more.” 

According to a cable dispatch from the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome a reduction is expected in the flax 
acreage of Argentina. 

Canadian crop estimators report a re- 
duced flax acreage in the western prov- 
inces, a situation attributed to the high 
price of seed. 

Improved weather conditions, com- 
bined with scattered liquidation in the 
absence of speculative interest, carried 
flaxseed futures downward during the 
latter part of last week, and there was a 
further sharp decline on the first two 
days of this week, in sympathy with 
wheat and other grains. The net loss 
for the seven days ending June 16 was 
about 10ce. 

Cash supplies continue to decrease, and 
this has necessitated a further curtail- 
ment of production by domestic mills. 

Demand for linseed oil meal is strong- 
er, and export orders for oil cake are 
coming in greater volume than the mills 
care to accept. Crushers are limiting 
bookings to June-July clearance. Do- 
mestic prices have advanced $1@2 over 
last week. 

Dvututu.—While the undertone in the 
flaxseed market last week indicated easi- 
ness, due to the generally favorable crop 
situation and weak grain list, interest as 
a rule was at low ebb, and trade in 
futures reflected it. A few reactions 
from the declining tendency were not 
maintained in the end, as final quotations 
on June 15 registered low, ranging from 
2c in October down to 5'/c loss for the 
July, compared with June 8. An occa- 
sional trade was recorded for the Octo- 
ber, a little more as regards the Sep- 
tember, while July led in the number of 
sales and volume of same. Interest in 
the new crop issues is slow. The run of 
receipts has shown some improvement, 
and with more cars for buyers to pick 
from, sales have increased. Shipping 
dropped away again, stocks increasing 
about 40,000 bus. 

Mrnneapouis.—Decreasing supplies of 
flaxseed have necessitated a further cur- 
tailment in operations of linseed mills 
at Minneapolis. Another mill was closed 
June 15; operations at present represent 
about 35 per cent of capacity. The ca- 
pacity at Chicago, Toledo and Buffalo 
was also reduced last week. 

A fairly steady demand is reported for 
linseed oil meal, and this, in connection 
with a brisk export demand for cake, 
caused an advance of about $2 ton in 
meal last week. For June shipment, 
crushers ask $44.50 ton for meal at Min- 
neapolis, and for July $45; at Chicago 
$46, Toledo $47, and Buffalo $46. Oil 
cake for export is quoted at $45, f.a.s., 
New York. Export orders are coming 
in faster than crushers care to accept, 
and they are limiting bookings to June- 
July clearance. 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
June 13, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r-—Receipts— —Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 









Minneapolis ..13,525 7,994 3,486 1,774 
DOPRtR 2 cccvee 15,965 6,747 14,740 5,940 
Totals ....29,490 14,741 18,226 7,714 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing June 13, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1928, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts——, _--—In store——_, 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 104 71 63 310 56 53 
Duluth..... 106 25 31 266 95 47 
Totals.... 210 96 94 576 151 100 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








Minneapolis — Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 9...$2.76% 2.75% 2.77% 2.7 2.51% 
June 10... 77 2.76 2.75% 2.75 2 
June 11... 76% 2.75% 2.76 3. 2.8 
June 12... 2.74 2.74% 2. 9: 
June 13... 2.7! 2.72% 2.73% 2. 93 
June 15... 2.69% 2.69 2.71% 2. Me 
Mitwavukee.—The price of oil meal 
was fully $1@1.50 ton higher last week, 


and well maintained at the advance, as 
export buying is on the increase. Only 
the absence of a brisk domestic call has 
prevented the market from taking a 
much sharper bound upward. Domestic 
buyers are holding off in the hope of 
being able to buy cheaper later, but since 
the recent advance their interest is bet- 
ter, and inquiry is improving perceptibly. 
Nominal quotations, June 13, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $45.50@46 ton. 
Cuicaco.—Resellers have advanced 
their prices on oil meal, and quoted $45 
ton, Chicago, on June 13. Mills held 
meal firm at $46. Demand showed more 
life last week than for some time, and a 
fair business was reported. Little for- 
ward trading is noticeable, mills not be- 
ing inclined to offer much for later ship- 
ment unless values received are right. 


Burrato.—The urgent demand for 
millfeeds pulled other feeds up last week, 
and oil meal was held firmly at $47 ton. 
An excellent export demand has also 
lightened the stocks. 


Boston.—Demand for linseed meal is 
quiet, both for mill shipment and from 
resellers. Shippers quoted on June 13 
about $51.20 ton, but resellers offered in 
a limited way at $50.20@50.70. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was in 
fair demand last week. Prices were firm 
and slightly higher. Quotation, June 13, 
$47.70 ton. 

Winnirec.—An excellent demand for 
oil cake and meal was maintained 
throughout the western provinces last 
week. Prices were unchanged, quota- 
tions, June 13, being: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

Liverroot, Enc., May 28.—Oil cakes 
are firm and slightly dearer. American 
linseed cakes have sold at £11 ton, June- 
July shipment, but £11 2s 6d is now 
asked. Linseed cake meal, July, sold at 
£11 6s 3d. Plate cakes are firm, first- 
hand sellers asking £12 ton, and second- 
hands are willing to take 5s less, but 
these prices do not attract buyers. 


WHEAT POOL’S CONTRACT 
HELD TO BE ENFORCEABLE 


Omana, Nes.—In an argument before 
the supreme court at Lincoln, the Ne- 
braska Wheat Growers’ Association was 
pictured by J. H. Grosvenor, attorney 
representing C. C. Norquist & Sons, 
Aurora, as a combination in restraint of 
trade operating in flagrant violation of 
the state law prohibiting any device to 
control prices, and which, he asserted, 
seeks to force members to market their 
wheat only through it. The law, Mr. 
Grosvenor said, was passed 20 years ago 
at the behest of farmers who declared 
that the old line elevators were operated 
in that way to control prices. 

Mr. Grosvenor contended that the law 
was just as effective against organiza- 
tions of producers as against an associa- 
tion of grain dealers. He quoted from 
the association’s contract with farmers 
to show that no effort was made to con- 
ceal that it is a pool designed to control 
prices. In the district court at Omaha, 
Judge Hastings held the contract to be 
valid and enforceable. 








Mempuis.—Firmness in grains and hay 
is reflected by a similar tone in all 
kinds of mixed feeds, but manufacturers 
did not make further advances in their 
quotations at the end of last week. 
Movement continues routine, with prac- 
tically everything sold for immediate 
shipment, which reflects very light stocks. 
The dry spell is making practically cer- 
tain a short yield of feed crops. Dairy 
feeds are moving steadily, but in mod- 
erate volume, while poultry feeds are 
quiet. 

Cuicaco.—There is no particular snap 
to the demand for mixed feeds, and sales 
were very spotted last week. Shipping 
instructions are coming in at a good 
rate, as the trade made purchases some 
weeks ago, and these show a nice profit. 
New business, however, is quiet, as is 
usually the case during June, and not 
much improvement is looked for until 
July 1. Manufacturers feel very opti- 
mistic over prospects for business the 
next few months, and many look for 
heavy summer feeding this year. 


Sr. Lovis.—The mixed feed market re- 
mained practically unchanged last week. 
Demand for scratch feeds is fairly ac- 
tive, and prices are holding firm. The 
chickfeed season is about over, although 
some of this type of feed is still moving 
out on old orders for late hatches. Those 
feeds in which millfeeds are used in the 
manufacture thereof are exceptionally 
strong, in sympathy with the higher tone 
in millfeed. Shipping instructions are 
coming in satisfactorily, and, on the 
whole, few complaints are heard in the 
business just now. 


NasHvitte.—Demand for mixed feeds, 
which has been slow for some time, 
showed slight improvement last week. 
Prices, June 13: high grade horse feed, 
$52 ton; dairy feed, $46@51; chicken 
feed, $54@62. 


IMPROPER EVIDENCE IN 
FLOUR QUALITY DISPUTES 


In the case of Kauffman Milling Co. vs. 
Stuckey (37 S. C. 7), plaintiff mill sued 
to recover the contract price of flour 
delivered. Although defendant resisted 
liability on the ground that the flour was 
of inferior quality, the South Carolina 
supreme court decided that the mill was 
not entitled to show that flour of the 
same brand sold to other customers gave 
satisfaction. Concerning this kind of evi- 
dence, the court said: 

“It made no difference how fair plain- 
tiff was in its dealings with people other 
than defendant, for the issues tendered 
by the defendant to the plaintiff in the 
case at bar were strictly confined to the 
dealings between them. We can 
easily see how tastes of men may differ: 
what to one man is good, wholesome 
bread is not to another. Why should the 
taste of one man not concerned in a con- 
troversy before the court be forced upon 
an unwilling party whose taste was dif- 
ferent? Besides, who was able to say 
that the grade of flour in each case was 
the same?” 

But another point raised was ruffed in 
favor of the mill; the supreme court hold- 
ing that the trial judge properly instruct- 
ed the jury that defendant had the bur- 
den of proving how much of the flour pur- 
chased had failed to come up to the sam- 
ple under which the sale was made, and 
was entitled to damages only to the ex- 
tent that the flour proved to be defective. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





GRANDCHILD TO GEORGE E. HINCKE 

Kansas City, Mo.—George E. Hincke, 
president Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has received word of the 
birth of a granddaughter, June 14. The 
parents of the child are Lieutenant and 
Mrs. John Ismert Hincke, Fort Mac- 
Arthur, near Los Angeles, Cal. It is 
Mr. Hincke’s first grandchild, and the 
first girl to be born in the family for 
two generations. 

Mrs. George E. Hincke had started for 
California to visit her son last week, but 
did not arrive before the event. 





Clifford Berg is representing the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, in the 
northern half of South Dakota. 

























Corn prices during the past week have 
followed the general downward trend of 


wheat. The Chicago July future, on 
Monday, June 15, declined 5c from Sat- 
urday’s close, and for the seven days 
ending June 16 there was a net loss of 
about 8c. Growing corn had hot, forcing 
weather for a few days, but this was fol- 
lowed by low temperatures, except in 
the extreme Southwest. Parts of the 
corn belt have had about eight weeks of 
dry weather. Conditions in the North- 
west, with a nearer approach to normal 
weather, would be considered promising. 
Demand for corn products remains 
quiet, but a good inquiry prevails for 
cash corn, 


Cuicaco.—A good demand prevailed 
last week in the local cash market for 
corn. Fresh shelled especially is in re- 
quest, and offerings are readily disposed 
of. ‘This is coming into competition with 
winter shelled corn offered by elevators, 
which is going at prices lower than other 
grades. Receipts totaled 787 cars, against 
1,397 the previous week and 893 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment were 571,000 
bus. No. 3 mixed was quoted on June 
13 at $1.13'4@1.14% bu, No. 4 mixed 
$1.111%4@1.12%4, No. 5 mixed $1.0912; No. 
2 yellow $1.16@1.17, No. 3 yellow $1.14 
@1.15¥%, No. 4 yellow $1.10@1.14%, No. 
5 vellow $1.11@1.12; No. 2 white $1.15', 
No. 3 white $1.13%2@1.14%4, No. 4 white 
$1.12. 

While demand for corn goods remains 
very quiet, dealers and representatives 
are able to dispose of scattered car lots 
to the trade here. Hot weather is re- 
stricting demand, as buyers do not care 
to have much on hand during this season. 
Corn flour was quoted, June 13, at $2.60 
@2.65 cwt, corn meal $2.60@2.65, cream 
meal $2.60@2.65, and hominy $2.60@2.70. 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for corn and 
corn goods is moderate at slightly lower 
prices. Quotations, June 13: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.06144@1.06%, No. 3 $1.05, No. 
4 $1@1.04; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.09'4@ 
1.10, No. 3 $1.08@1.08%, No. 4 $1.04@ 
1.07; mixed corn,’ No. 2 $1.05144@1.06, 
No. 3 $1.0314@1.05%, No. 4 $1@1.05; 
cream meal, $5.20 bbl, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $37.50 ton; corn bran, $37.50. 


Memprits.— Demand for corn meal con- 
tinues light, as distributors are keeping 
their stocks small. Consumption is up to 
normal, but movement is routine. Prices 
showed a wide range last week, and on 
June 11 some mills asked as high as 
$5.60 for cream in 24’s, while others of- 
fered as low as $5.25. Corn is moving 
slowly, with cash No. 3 white quoted on 
June 13 at $1.20 ewt, and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.22. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
termed fair last week. Exports were 
light, with Latin American buyers get- 
ting the larger percentage of the 50,440 
bags exported. Progreso took 24,820 
bags, Bocas del Toro 5,800, Genoa 17,- 
490, Vera Cruz 1,850, and Bremen 500. 

Prices quoted here on June 11: No. 2 
yellow $1.39 bu, No. 3 $1.37; No. 2 white 
corn $1.38, No. 3 $1.37. Cream meal, 
$5.70, in 98's; grits, $5.70, in 98’s; shorts, 
$2.10, in 100’s. 

Sr. Lovis.—The recent rains and slow- 
ing up of demand have caused a weaker 
corn market. The growing stuff is doing 
well, and under normal conditions will 
raise a very good crop. Cash corn de- 
mand was fairly good the early part of 
last week, but slow the last few days, 
especially for white. 

Receipts of corn last week were 224 
cars, against 538 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, June 13: No. 2 corn $1.11 
@1.12 bu, No. 6 corn $1.09; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.14@1.15, No. 3 yellow $1.13@1.14, 
No. 5 yellow $1.12; No. 2 white, $1.12 
@1.13. 

Corn products were quoted, June 13: 
standard corn meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, 
cream meal $2.90@3, and corn flour $3 
@3.10. 

Nasnvitte.—Fair demand is reported 
for corn from the Southeast, but the 
volume of business is smaller than usual 
for this period of the year. Supplies 
are being received from Ohio River ter- 
ritory. Prices, June 13: No. 2 white, 
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$1.27 bu; No. 3 white, $1.26; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.28; No. 3 yellow, $1.27. 
Corn meal remained quiet. Prices, 


June 13: bolted, in sacks, at Nashville, 
$1.50 bu; bulk, $1.35. 

Minneapouis.—Country offerings of 
corn were light last week and arrivals 
small, totaling 121,000 bus, which com- 
pares with 189,440 the previous week, 
and 239,940 a year ago. Local demand 
was active enough to more than take care 
of the receipts, but business in general 
was not particularly interesting. De- 
mand was chiefly for grinding corn, the 
largest advances in values occurring in 
this variety. Premiums were higher, be- 
ing 2@3c above the Chicago July. On 
June 16 No. 2 yellow was quoted at the 
July price, No. 3 2@4c under, and No. 4, 
nominal only, 4@6c under. 

InpDIANAPOLIs.—The corn market was 
firm last week, quotations, June 13, be- 
ing: No. 2 white $1.0812@1.10%, No. 3 
white $1.0742@1.09; No. 2 yellow $1.09 
@1.11, No. 3 yellow $1.0842@1.10; No. 2 
mixed $1.074%2.@1.09%, No. 3 mixed 
$1.0642@1.08%. Inspection of corn for 
the week ending June 13 showed 241,000 
bus in and 118,000 out, while stocks on 
June 13 were 655,930 bus, compared to 
206,800 on June 14, 1924. 

BurraLto.—With futures easier, the 
corn market was rather slow last week 
and buyers held off until June 13, when 
No. 1 yellow brought $1.264% bu, No. 2 
yellow $1.25, and No. 3 yellow $1.22%. 
Stocks here are not heavy, and buyers 
should be in the market for supplies this 
week. 

Boston.—Demand for corn and corn 
products was quiet last week, with prices 
unchanged, but an easier feeling notice- 
able. Granulated yellow corn meal is 
quoted at $3.25, bolted yellow at $3.20, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.65, in 100-lb sacks. 

Puitaperpura.—Corn fluctuated with- 
in narrow limits last week, closing at a 
net decline of 2c. Offerings were light, 
and demand only moderate. Receipts, 
15,516 bus; stock, 149,102. Closing quo- 
tations, June 13: No. 2 yellow, $1.31@ 
1.32; No. 3 yellow, $1.28@1.29. ‘ 

Corn products were 5c higher, but 
closed quiet at revised figures. Quota- 
tions, June 13, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.25@3.35; white table meal, fancy, 
$3.25@3.35; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.25 @3.35. 

Baxtimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 10,244 bus, of which 4,481 were by 
rail and 5,763 by boat. Stock, 98,417 
bus. Sales included bag lots of. white 
and yellow at $1.20@1.30, 1,800 bus No. 
1 yellow at $1.28, 1,600 No. 2 yellow at 
$1.26, 1,187 No. 3 white at $1.15%%, 725 
No. 2 white at $1.15, 152 No. 3 white at 
$1.14, 500 No. 4 white at $1.10 and 212 
No. 6 white at $1. Closing price of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.31. Corn 
meal was quoted at $2.85@3 cwt. 


Monrreat.—Only small lots of corn 
flour were sold here last week, and prices 
did not fluctuate, closing on June 13 at 
$7.60@7.70 bbl, jute, delivered. 


JAPAN 

Toxyo, Japan, May 30.—The threat- 
ened shortage of flour in China, due to 
the poor wheat crop in Manchuria this 
year, is giving Japanese mills an oppor- 
tunity to export flour at a fair profit, the 
largest order being for 100,000 50-lb 
sacks. Further sales totaling 80,000 sacks 
have been concluded for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Flour merchants in Tsingtao and Tsin- 
an, China, are in the market for wheat, 
also due to the shortage in Manchuria. 
Stocks held by millers in those cities have 
been permitted to decline until their po- 
sition is precarious, and they are rushing 
to buy as much as possible before the 
price increases. 

With Marshal Chang Tso-lin and Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang squaring up for the 
usual Chinese spring war, Japanese mer- 
chants expect further orders to be forth- 
coming in the near future, and should the 
war actually break out and the Man- 
churia wheat districts be closed, they ex- 
pect to make a still greater profit on the 
stocks in hand. 

Despite the fact that the consumption 
of flour in Japan has increased yearly, 
the importation of rice has shown a simi- 














lar gain. According to statistics com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
half the flour consumed is made into 
bread, and 67 per cent is used as a sub- 
stitute for rice. The stocks of rice have 
increased, but not fast enough to keep 
pace with the increased demand due to 
the ever increasing population. 

Rice still remains the staple article of 
diet in the minds of the people, however, 
and the slightest indication of a possible 
shortage is enough to send the govern- 
ment into the market as an importer. 

The Department of Agriculture last 
week published official figures on the 
stocks of rice in Japan on May 1, which 
showed an increase of 1.2 per cent, or 
2,000,000 bus, over those on May 1, 1924. 

The importation of rice into Japan has 
increased about 407,270 bus in the six 
months ending April, 1925, compared to 
the corresponding period in 1923-24. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The spring wheat flour situation does 
not show any material change, demand 
being fitful and in small lots. When the 
wheat market is weak, some buying de- 
velops, but if it tends to be firmer, buy- 
ers back away. The mills continue to 
run largely on old orders. One made no 
spring wheat flour last week. 

Nominal prices, June 13, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.75 @9.00 $6.75 @7.00 
Bakers patent ....... 8.50@8.75 6.50@6.75 
First clear, jute ..... 8.10@8.35 4.75@5.00 
Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 


Demand for durum flour picked up 
somewhat last week, and the mill was 
able to take on some business for im- 
mediate shipment. On the decline in the 
wheat price, June 15, a small export 
business developed. 

Some improvement is apparent in the 
outside demand for rye flour, and the 
mill was able to get a few orders, mostly 
in mixed car lots to go east. Local users 
filled their working needs in the custom- 
ary small-lot way. Quotations, June 15, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, 
$6; No. 2 straight, $5.70; No. 3 dark, 
$5.25; No. 5 blend, $6.20; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

Milling interest in spring wheat was 
spotted. Some mills paid very little at- 
tention to the market, while others were 
in and out. In picking cars they invari- 
ably wanted the choice ones. Anything 
the mills did not want, elevators booked 
up and their support generally resulted 
in keeping the market cleaned up. Al- 
though outside mills were in for quality 
durum, top grades and protein, the local 
elevators were called upon to digest the 
daily receipts, which they did promptly, 
and they are still back of the market, 
despite the fact that inquiry in the East 
and abroad is rather tame. No. 1 dark 
northern closed June 15 at $1.55%@ 
1.70% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.547%,@1.68% ; 
No. 3 dark, $1.537%4@1.66% ; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.54% @1.68%. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOG Fee 2 eA a hcasdeds 6,745 8 
PROVISUR WOO ove cecccess 11,285 31 
\, A  MOUeererer eee oer 13,225 35 
., *, f Seer ere 6,875 18 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

















Spring ....1,051 235 119 1,366 262 169 
Durum ... 456 294 507 696 280 982 
Winter ... 2 4 a> 3 os 
Bonded ... 13 ° 
Totals ..1,522 533 626 2,062 545 1,151 
Serr 81 312 1 50 1,136 ° 
Oats ..... 384 264 -- 732 149 5 
Bonded. 2 os oe aa ee ee 
D5 bone 76 570 216 59 1,879 100 
Barley . 333 56 72 204 8 132 
Bonded.. 11 os es os ee o% 
Flaxseed .. 106 25 31 67 117 57 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 


June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
6... 166 @172 164 @172 163 161 
8... 162% @168% 166% @168% 159% 157% 
9... 163% @169% 161% @169% 160% 158% 
10... 160 @166 158 @166 157 155 
11... 159 @167 157 @167 156 154 
12... 156 @164 154 @164 153 151 
13... 152% @160% 150% @160% 149% 147% 
Cash oats are in good demand, local 


feeders and elevators taking all car of- 
ferings. No. 3 white, spot and to ar- 
rive, were still quoted 3c under the Chi- 
cago July, and at this basis buying was 


active. Several large cargoes were load 
ed recently and sent to Buffalo and Port 
Colborne, Ont. There is little domestic 
demand, while export inquiry seems ty 
have died out entirely. No. 3 white 
closed, June 15, at 47¢ bu. 

Owing to increased movement of }b:ir- 
ley, -a much better market prevails. 
There has been some eastern inquiry, «i 
shipments indicate that the trade there 
needs supplies. Choice to fancy clos, 
June 15, at 83@87c bu, medium to good 
78@82c, and lower grades 72@77c, in 
advance of 1c, compared with June 8. 

The rye market developed weakniss, 
due to lack of foreign and eastern <e- 
mand. On June 15, future quotations 
broke 614c¢, and since June 8 the market 
records an 11%c drop. 


NOTES 


The screenings market is sick, with no 
immediate promise for improvement. 
There is plenty of stock on hand, but no 
buyers. 


The flour movement from the interior 
for lake shipment is falling off. As a 
result, package freighters fill out with 
grain when obtainable. , 


A fire of undetermined origin burned 
the floor of the engine room at the Globe 
Elevator Co.’s No. 3 plant, Superior, 
June 13. The damage was slight. 


Bakers report trade fairly satisfactory. 
They are not booking much flour, ho v- 
ever, according to mill reports, filling 1e- 
quirements only for a short time ahead. 


Vesselmen report grain chartering 10 
better than for several weeks. The rite 
continues at 142c bu on wheat, Dulu'h 
to Buffalo, and business even at, that low 
figure is spotted and light. 

Receipts of grain continue large, bit 
stocks in- Duluth-Superior elevators dur 
ing the week ending June 13 decreas: 
about 2,000,000 bus. They are still holi- 
ing about 16,000,000 bus of all kinds >f 
grain. 

F. G. Cartson. 


OATMEAL 
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Toronto.—Business in oatmeal anid 
rolled oats is fairly good for this time 
of the year. Prices advanced 30c last 
week. Quotations, June 13: rolled oais 
to the car lot trade $7.50 bbl of 180 Ib., 
in jute 90’s, and oatmeal, in 98-lb jute, 
10 per cent over rolled oats, delivere:| 
track basis, Ontario points; mixed car 
lots of rolled oats to the retail trad:, 
$7.90 bbl. 


Winnirec.—A steady volume of busi 
ness for export account is the only fea 
ture of the oatmeal market. The domes 
tic call is small, as is to be expected no\ 
that the warmer weather is here. How 
ever, aggregate sales last week kept mos 
of the oatmeal mills operating steadily) 
On June 13, prices were unchanged, quo 
tations being: rolled oats in 80-lb bag 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 pe 
cent over rolled oats. 

Giascow, Scottannp, May 26.—Cable: 
offers of oatmeal are a shade dearer, an 
are quite out of line. Home millers o: 
oats are securing whatever trade is pass 
ing, but it is not such as to cause an 
one to envy them. For imported oat 
meal, mainly Canadian, the ruling offers 
are around 41s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., whil 
for rolled oats from the same source the 
price is 42s 6d. At these figures no one 
is anxious to import. 

Betrast, Irerayp, May 26.—Demand 
for oatmeal has been rather dull, but it 
is very firm in price. Quotations are 
higher for ordinary medium cut than they 
were a week ago at 40s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, Dublin. The flake 
variety is quoted at 41s 6d@52s for June 
shipment. Importers have a little meal 
to offer, and there is some now arriving 
which is very dear, and which is causing 
them a considerable loss. 

PuitapetpHia.—Oatmeal was again 
higher last week in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material, but the trade 
is quiet. Quotations, June 13, $3.65@ 
3.75 per 100-Ib sack for ground. 

Boston.—The oatmeal market is 
steady, with a fairly good demand. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, June 13, at 
$3.05, with cut and ground oatmeal at 
$3.35, in 90-Ib sacks. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Better Business From Better Letters 


By S. R. Stauffer 


Pertinent excerpts from an address delivered at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, in Houston, Texas. 


figures that the average man can 

write an exceptional letter, just so 
long are we going to continue with the 
present wastes and injuries of business 
correspondence. Business letter writing 
is not an individual, but an organization, 
problem. No matter what the individual 
siznature under a letter may be, the or- 
nization whose letterhead carries the 
ssage is held responsible. The dicta- 
- and stenographer escape censure. The 
n is judged, and the firm cashes in—or 
ys—whichever the case may be. 
Literally billions of letters are used an- 
ally in merchandising. Nearly all 
itine business is handled by mail— 
ictically all moneys collected—and a 
ve percentage of sales in influenced 
1er one way or the other. General ad- 
‘tising successfully secures the inquiry, 
a: 4 the sales letters carry, to a large ex- 
t. it, the heavy load of actual selling. 
‘| .e surprising thing to me is that the 

rage business letter is so poor—so 


C* LONG as the average executive 
wm 


— oot om 


urattractive to the eye, so ineffective to’ 


th: mind, and so lacking in appeal to the 
i. .rt, or emotions. Especially do I won- 
( because the American business man 
) quick to profit in practically every 
er phase of the business process. Like 
st other things, he will reform when 
essity forces him to—if not before. 


:.f SEEMS to me that there are three 
* definite reasons for the very large num- 
ver of poor and mediocre letters: 

First, letters are screened from the 
public view. Usually a letter is dictated 
and typed in the privacy of a business 
office. It is then folded, inserted in the 
envelope, sealed, stamped, and remains 
under cover while in transit. On arriv- 
ing at its destination it is usually read 
only by the person for whom it is intend- 
ed. In most cases but three people see a 
letter: the dictator and stenographer in 
the organization from which it comes, 
and the reader in the organization to 
which it goes. By the very nature of this 
condition, letters cannot profit by the 
great good which comes from _ public 
criticism and approval. To illustrate. 
Men and women take pride in their per- 
sonal appearance because they are con- 
stantly in the open and subject to the 
approval or disapproval of their fellows. 
Beautiful homes, well-kept lawns, splen- 
did factories, attractive stores, well-ap- 
pointed offices, good office furniture, and 
what not, are all dressed up, made attrac- 
tive, modern, and effective because they 
are constantly on public exhibition. Let- 
ters, because of the covered way in which 
they are sent from one place to another, 
cannot take advantage of this wonderful 
incentive for improvement. 

A second reason for the large number 
of ineffective letters is the mistaken idea 
that they are inexpensive and, conse- 
quently, of little importance. Our ten- 
dency is to take pains with things which 
cost us money. But is the personally 
dictated letter so inexpensive as it might 
seem? Too often we think of it only as 
a two-cent postage stamp and an insig- 
nificant amount of stationery. When all 
of the costs, however, are taken into con- 
sideration, such as the salary of the dic- 
tator and the stenographer, paper, print- 
ing, lithographing, engraving, postage, 
general office overhead, and _ supplies 
(such as dictaphones and typewriters), we 
find that the cost ranges around 35c or 
40c a letter. Using this figure as a basis, 
in comparison with other methods of 
business communication, it costs as much 
money to write a personal letter as it 
does to talk three minutes, station to 
station, over the long distance telephone, 
for 40 miles. Interpreted in terms of the 
telegraph, for this same amount of 
money, it is possible to send a 10-word 
straight telegram 400 miles. These com- 
parisons should be sufficient to illustrate 
that letters are, after all, expensive meth- 
ods of business communication. 

The third reason for poor and mediocre 
letters is the lack of definite standards, 
delegated responsibility, and specific in- 
struction. Letter copy is greatly inferior 
to advertising copy, because it lacks the 
comparative standard such as that fur- 
nished by the published advertisements 
of the advertising agency. Letter copy is 
also inferior to printed direct mail copy, 


because it lacks the assistance which 
printed direct mail secures from the copy 
writer, the layout man, the artist, the 
engraver, and the reputable printer. An- 
other weakness in letter copy, in most or- 
ganizations, results from the lack of the 
proper stimulus and guidance of a re- 
sponsible individual within the organiza- 
tion. I have reference here to the need 
for a competent man who should be ap- 
pointed, given free rein, and held respon- 
sible for letter instruction and the corre- 
spondence policy of the firm. 


O FAR as it can, a firm should stand- 

ardize the physical appearance and 
typographical arrangement of all its let- 
ters. The cumulative effect of this prac- 
tice is just as much to be desired as the 
cumulative effect of any other worth 
while advertising. Whether you use the 
indented or the block method of para- 
graphing, it matters little. In every case, 
have the stenographer place the date in 
the upper right-hand corner of your let- 
ter copy, about three or four spaces 
above the heading, and even with the 
right-hand margin of the letter. The 
great majority of stenographers place 
the date too close to the letterhead dis- 
play, thereby causing the double blunder 
of separating the date too far from the 
body of the letter, and also spoiling the 
artistic effect of the letterhead itself. 
The date is an integral part of the letter 
—not the letterhead. 

If you use the dictaphone, give the 
stenographer the proper guide as to the 
length of your letter, whether it is short, 
medium or long. If you dictate it to her 
in person, she can judge its length from 
her notes. In either case, she will be 
able to visualize it on paper, and secure 
the proper margins above, below, and on 
either side. The right and left margins 
should be equal and even; the upper just 
a shade narrower than the lower. The 
complimentary close should start in about 
the middle of the sheet from left to right, 
and the full name of the dictator should 
be typed above his title, or in the lower 
left-hand corner, so there will be no mis- 
take in deciphering his pen written name. 
I cannot emphasize the importance of this 
suggestion too strongly. Nothing exas- 
perates a reader more than his inability 
to figure out the initials and the correct 
spelling of a name. It takes no more 
time on the part of the stenographer to 
type a letter in this manner, and the dic- 
tator should insist that it be done. A 
physically attractive letter is one of the 
best ways that I know of of securing at- 
tention. 


HERE are two evident reasons for 

the existence of hackneyed expres- 
sions that mar so many letters. The first 
is habit. We blindly follow previous let- 
ters which we have seen and read. Sec- 
ond, we don’t think sufficiently about the 
seriousness and importance of our work 
to be original. In order to overcome the 
hackneyed expression habit, the dictator 


must think to use the conversational tone. 
He must talk his letters instead of dictat- 
ing, orating, or preaching them. 

First and last impressions, according 
to the psychologist, are the most impor- 
tant ones in a series. Too often, at the 
very beginning of the letter and at the 
very end, its two strategic places, we find 
a hackneyed opening and a hackneyed 
close. If you must use hackneyed ex- 
pressions, if you must get them out of 
your system, save them for the body of 
the letter where they are the least objec- 
tionable. By all means, cut them out of 
the opening and close. 

Most letters are written from the point 
of view of the house instead of the pros- 
pect or customer. This practice is an- 
other very costly one. It is an uncon- 
scious error on the part of the dictator. 
He allows himself to ramble on, telling 
about his good company, its product, its 
service, and what not, too much from his 
own point of view. These things interest 
the dictator much more than they can 
possibly interest anybody else. The cold, 
logical fact is that the reader of your 
letter does not care a “rap” about any 
of these things, as such. He is interested 
in them just in so far as they assist him 
to interpret his problems, to gain his ad- 
vantages, to satisfy his needs. The fact 
of the matter is the prospect or customer 
sees the problem from one angle; the 
dictator from another. The prospect or 
customer wants to buy; the dictator 
wants to sell. Just as in every other sales 
transaction, the seller, in this case the 
dictator, must meet the prospect or the 
customer from the buying point of view. 
It isn’t necessary to overwork the words 
“you” and “your” in order to get the 
proper psychological appeal. It is nec- 
essary, however, to use these words quite 
often, and especially in sales, credit, col- 
lection, and adjustment letters, “you” 
and “your” should take precedence over 
“we” and “TI.” 


MANY business letters today are fall- 
_ ing into the bad habit of imitating 
the superlative copy of the newspapers 
and magazines. Superlative or exag- 
gerated copy was not so bad in the be- 
ginning, when people were not used to 
it. Now, however, they find it on every 
hand. Superlative copy is written from 
the point of view of the seller instead of 
the buyer. It is full of “sweeping” state- 
ments that embrace the whole world. 
Such copy deals, primarily, with the 
words “biggest,” “greatest,” and “best.” 
These three overworked adjectives are 
also very closely tied up with such ex- 
pressions as “our facttry,’ “our prod- 
uct,” “our price,” and “our service.” The 
public is fed up on this kind of copy, and 
its reaction is to discount it all the way 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The biggest trouble with superlative 
copy is its inability to inspire confidence 
or stimulate belief. Consumers are con- 
stantly on the defensive because of boast- 
ful and exaggerated advertising state- 
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ments which they see everywhere. Anoth- 
er reason why we object to superlative 
copy is because it doesn’t teach us any- 
thing. According to psychology, we learn 
and judge values by comparison and con- 
trast. If superlative copy in letters, 
through sheer assertion and generalized 
statements, avoids comparison and con- 
trast, we are left “dangling” in the air. 
From our own lack of technical informa- 
tion, consequently, and our inability to 
confirm or deny the truth of the superla- 
tive statements, our tendency is to allow 
them to go into one ear and out the other. 
The sad thing is, in going through our 
heads, as it were, the exaggerated state- 
ments do not register. In our letters we 
must make specific statements instead of 
generalities. 

Our respect and confidence usually go 
to the man who speaks to us in the quiet, 
convincing manner. ‘The same character- 
istics are appreciated in the straightfor- 
ward letter which has the ring of truth 
and sincerity. A certain small percent- 
age of the people always did, and always 
will, respond or “bite” on exaggerated 
and boastful “bait.” In fact, most of us 
have done just this thing at least once 
in our lives. Our experience has been 
paid for with our hard earned money, 
and for this reason we are constantly on 
the alert to protect ourselves from a 
repetition of a similar experience. It is 
to such a group of wary prospects that 
we are trying to teach the virtues of our 
product. Consequently, we must ap- 
proach them in such a manner as not to 
create disbelief or suspicion. 

Too many executives are looking for 
letter writers who can give a decided 
“kick” or “punch” to their copy. They 
have read the superlative statements of 
other advertisers and other letter writers 
until they themselves feel that they must 
find stronger statements with which to 
“bolster” their own product. With this 
mistaken belief in mind, they cudgel their 
brains, or have others do it for them, in 
order to discover stronger and more 
“blistering” statements. Not realizing 
that the buying public is already sur- 
feited with this kind of copy, they con- 
tinue to go ahead and add to the errors 
that have already been committed. If 
this condition keeps on, the general pub- 
lic, instead of being better educated to 
the merits of different merchandise, will 
be all the more confused. 


T IS difficult to imagine how any busi- 

ness, however large or small, could get 
along without letters. It is a fact that 
many organizations not only get along, 
but prosper, without salesmen, but none 
would attempt to succeed without the aid 
of letters. Good business letters make 
for economy in merchandising and distri- 
bution. More and more each day they are 
taking the place of human contact, and 
they are gradually being recognized as 
one of the most powerful and influential 
forces in business. 

There is one great danger lurking in 
the field of business letters, and that is 
the increasing quantity of mediocre and 
inferior personal and form letters which 
are sent out by the hundreds gf thou- 
sands. As a result of this practice, the 
average business man is much less re- 
sponsive to the written word than he used 
to be. 

Increasing competition is forcing firms 
to write better letters, just as it is fore- 
ing them to secure better salesmen. Great 
strides have been made in other depart- 
ments of business, because it has been 
easy to figure profits and losses. It is 
not so easy, however, to secure accurate 
records and correctly analyze the reac- 
tions of prospects that are not influenced, 
or customers who are not pleased with 
our typewritten messages. If they do 
not respond favorably, or give evidence 
of their dissatisfaction, we have no re- 
liable records on which to base our esti- 
mates. The record, however, will finally 
show up on the ledger sheets in’ dimin- 
ished and unsatisfactory volume. 

Firms, like individuals, have personali- 
ties and characters. The character of a 
firm is usually determined by the individ- 
uals who direct its policies. To be most 
effective, this uniform character must be 
the rule and guiding principle of every 
letter that leaves the organization. 
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PARTIAL RESCISSION OF CONTRACTS 

There is a general rule that a single 
contract to buy or sell goods is not sub- 
ject to partial rescission and partial af- 
firmance by one of the parties. Subject 
to certain exceptions, it has been de- 
clared frequently by the courts that, un- 
less modified by mutual agreement, an 
entire contract. must be wholly affirmed 
or wholly disaffirmed. But a decision of 
the Minnesota supreme court notes an 
important qualification, by holding that if 
a seller of mill products knows that the 
buyer is not apt to discover that goods 
delivered are not up to the quality bar- 
gained for, until they have been partly 
resold and consumed, the buyer, on dis- 
covering the deficiency in quality, may 
rescind the contract by returning the 
part of the goods remaining on hand, and 
may require the seller to refund a corre- 
sponding portion of the purchase price. 

In this case, Clifford vs. Stewart (190 
N. W. 613), it was shown that plaintiff, 
a retail merchant, bought a carload of 
flour from defendant, a miller. Plaintiff 
sold all but about 40 of the 400 sacks 
shortly after they were received, retail- 
ing them among his customers. Com- 
plaints against the quality of the flour 
were made to plaintiff by his patrons, and 
in many instances he replaced, with other 
flour, sacks returned to him. About two 
months after the flour had been received 
from defendant and resold, plaintiff had 
217 sacks of it on hand, including the 
small quantity that had not been sold and 
those bags that had been returned. He 
returned them to defendant, stating that 
the flour was not good. Defendant ac- 
cepted redelivery, paying the freight, but 
informed plaintiff that the flour was held 
in storage for his account. Later the 
plaintiff sued to recover the portion of 
the purchase price represented by the 
flour so returned to defendant. His com- 
plaint averred that the flour was not 
good and merchantable, as represented, 
and had not been manufactured from 
North Dakota wheat at defendant’s mill 
in that state, as stated in the contract 
and on the sacks delivered. 

In an interesting decision (National 
Novelty Import Co. vs. Bowen & Fine, 
108 S. E. 473) the Georgia court of ap- 
peals held that where goods are found on 
their arrival to be materially different 
from those contracted, and the buyer, im- 
mediately on discovering that fact, can- 
cels his purchase, he is entitled to retain 
enough of the goods to reimburse himself 
on account of freight charges paid be- 
fore discovering the nonconformity of 
the shipment to the contract. 

* ” 


WHEN A CONTRACT IS MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD 

One who has entered into an unam- 
biguous contract for the sale or purchase 
of goods will not be permitted to avoid 
liability on his undertaking on the ground 
that he misunderstood the meaning of 
the telegrams forming the contract. The 
Mississippi supreme court applied this 
conclusion in the case of Monroe County 
Hay Exchange Co. vs. Allen & Co. (86 
So. 297). Referring to the seller, the 
court said: 

“If by negligence or inattention he 
construed the telegram to mean some- 
thing wholly at variance with its express 
terms, he should not be permitted to 
take advantage of his inattention to the 
damage of the other party who was 
without fault.” 


“NOT SUBJECT TO COUNTERMAND” 

It is frequently misconceived that a 
contract for the purchase of goods can 
be made ironclad by providing in the 
order form, on which it is based, that it 
is “not subject to countermand.” But 
the generally accepted view of the courts 
is that if a buyer repudiates his contract 
before shipment is made, the seller’s 
remedy is a claim for damages for breach 
of the agreement, rather than to ship the 


goods in the face of the repudiation of 
the contract and then sue for the pur- 
chase price. One of the decisions on this 
point was handed down by the Georgia 
court of appeals (108 S. E. 246). 
* * 

LIABILITY FOR LOSS IN FLOOD 

The legal responsibility of a railway 
company for goods lost in a flood while 
awaiting delivery to the consignee was 


considered by the Michigan supreme 
court in the case of Ithaca Roller Mills 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. (186 N. W. 
516). 

After referring to a conflict in judicial 
opinion throughout the country as to 
whether an act of God or negligent delay 
in transportation is to be regarded as the 
active cause of loss of freight caught in 
a flood at an intermediate point, al- 
though it would not have been so caught 
except for the carrier’s delay in trans- 
porting the freight from the point of 
shipment to the destination, the Michi- 
gan court concluded: 

“Where the carrier, as in the instant 
case, had warning of the oncoming flood 
in ample time to protect the shipment, 
and did not take reasonable precautions 
to protect the same after such notice, he 
is not exonerated from liability upon the 
principles laid down in the delay cases.” 








THE FARMERS OF EUROPE 





An American Professor Finds Tillers of the Soil Abroad Richer Than Ever 
Before, Those of Denmark the Richest in the World 


MALL-SCALE live stock farming on 

an ownership basis, universal intel- 

ligence and co-operative farm enter- 
prise comprise the lesson demonstrated 
by Denmark’s farmers, the richest in all 
the world. Germany’s agriculture today 
is based on ownership farming and com- 
pact community life. In France, 1,500,- 
000 farmers are learning co-operation 
through the French Society of Agricul- 
ture. Those observations are included 
in “Farm Life Abroad,” by E. C. Bran- 
son, Kenan professor of rural social eco- 
nomics at the University of North Caro- 
lina. His book is a compilation of in- 
teresting field letters written during 12 
months of 1923-24 which he spent abroad 
studying “the country end of things” in 
Germany, Denmark and France. 

Professor Branson devoted his re- 
search to the farm population, studying 
the people themselves and their homes 
and villages, farm systems and practices, 
the country communities, institutions 
and agencies, and the standards of living 
in the rural regions of the three coun- 
tries. Since he went on a Kenan trav- 
eling scholarship fund as a representa- 
tive of the University of North Carolina 
and as a member of the state commis- 
sion on farm tenancy and state aid to 
farm ownership in North Carolina, his 
purpose was to discover the agricultural 
practices abroad worth considering at 
home. 

Denmark, which has a population com- 
parable to that of North Carolina and 
less than one third the area, engrossed 
the major interest of the author, who 
called the Danes the best business men 
among all the farmers of the world. He 
found them handling their own products 


every step of the way from the field of 
the farmer to the table of the consumer, 
“feeding themselves fat” on home raised 
products, and selling large quantities of 
surplus food to other countries—$250,- 
000,000 worth in 1921. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
situation was the Danes’ success in ris- 
ing from poverty and building a rich 
state upon agriculture alone within the 
span of 135 years. As long ago as 1850 
they began to combine their resources in 
credit union, and the Danish farmers 
have become rich because they themselves 
do the producing and then proceed to 
manufacture, finance and market their 
own products by proxy through their 
own co-operative organizations. Among 
their manifold co-operative enterprises 
are the building and operation of their 
own water works, flour mills, bakeries 
and saw mills. 

The Danish farmers do not believe in 
salvation by legislation either economic 
or social, it is found; what they do work 
for is salvation by organization in self- 
help enterprises. Professor Branson 
said: 

“A careful analysis forced upon me 
the conclusion that farm co-operation 
succeeds in Denmark because of the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) poverty and comrade- 
ship in poverty at the start, (2) the uni- 
versal diffusion of intelligence and the 
sponging out of illiteracy, (3) density of 
population and country community life, 
(4) a geographical location offering 100,- 
000,000 consumers within a 24-hour run 
by rail and boat, (5) well-nigh universal 
farm ownership, (6) organization from 
the bottom up, (7) small beginnings in 
small groups with small capital, (8) the 





A Farmers’ Market at Copenhagen, Denmark 


June 17, 1925 


fundamental principle of _ self-hel) 
Which is to say, the farmers ask abs. 
lutely nothing of the state that they ci 
do by themselves and for themselves ji, 
co-operative effort; further, that state 
aid of any sort is in the form of oppo: 
tunities and services, and least of all in 
money out of the state treasury. And 
(9) state aid in transportation and t 
minal facilities.” 

The author pointed out that Denmaris 
basis of a safely balanced agriculture 
was live stock—beef cattle, pigs and 
dairy cows in particular. The soils are 
generally poor. While building their 
soils the Danes have been at the sanie 
time building their big market bu 
nesses and credit institutions. 

The first 12 chapters of “Farm LI. 
Abroad” are devoted to Professor Bra) - 
son’s visits throughout Germany, whe 
he found the farmers richer than e\ 
before, the vast majority of them smal, 
land owning peasants living in compa. 
village groups. In Germany the c.- 
operative credit union has succeeded })-- 
cause it was based on country co: 
munity life—“on the life lived by hon 
owning farm villagers who know 01» 
another thoroughly.” 

The war enriched the land owning Ge: - 
man peasants, who have been turnin - 
back the fictitious marks received fv 
their farm products into real proper 
and comforts—lands, farm tools, wo: 
stock and better homes. As a result t! 
German farmer has come to approa: | 
self-sufficiency. 

“In the last analysis, whoever ow: 
these productive properties in Germai 
will own Germany and everything in it 
Professor Branson said. ““The far 
owner is even more strongly intrencly 
than the mine owner or the manufactur 
in Germany. He has not sold his birt 
right for a mess of marks. On the co 
trary he knows perfectly well what pla 
he holds in the scheme of things enti 
and for the last six years he has be 
digging in on the ground floor.” 

The small, home owning farmers, r 
resenting three fifths of the populati 
of Germany, do not believe in Bols! 
vism, for the reason that they own | 
much and have too much at risk. “Th: 
answer to the socialist orator is a pitc 
fork. And they are a sheet anchor 
safety to Germany and to all weste 
Europe.” 

In France, where the home owni 
farmers are about one half of the ent 
population and own about four fift 
of the improved farm lands of the coui- 
try, there are few farm tenants. “Lic 
the German farmers, the French farme's 
are richer today than they ever were 
before,” Professor Branson declar: 
“And they feel their oats. They ¢ 
maximum prices, and therefore they : 
no great need for the elaborate mark: 
ing machinery of the co-operating Dan 
As a rule, co-operation begins in dire 
poverty and success begins in pinchi 
necessity. Experience is a dear scho 
but the farmers of every land will lea:: 
in no other.” 

Professor Branson called agricultu¢ 
the most despised occupation in Fran: «, 
and said that the French farmers « 
spised themselves. The farm homes 
Denmark are so equipped with conv: 
iences and comforts that they present 
happy life for the country women « 
children. But women and children pe 
ants in France, as in Germany, are 
sad contrast. The woman seems to 
called upon to serve as wife and moth 
housewife and cattle keeper, field work: 
draft animal and beast of burden. 

In describing the European farm co: 
munities of small, home owning farm: 
dwelling in compact social groups, t 
author contrasted them with the solit: 
farmsteads a few to the square mile 
the United States. 

“It is lonesomeness alone that accou! 
for so much of the cityward drift 
country people in America,” he said. 
is the social life of home owning farm: 
in farm villages that will save the co 
try life of Europe from falling into 
decay that threatens America. he 
country civilization of North Car: |ina 
and the nation is slated for destruction 
in the next generation or two unless far™ 
life in communities or colonies can | °2!" 
a rapid development.” 


“Farm Life Abroad,” by E. . Bran 
Litt. D. The University of North Caro! 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $2. 
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Wheat Flour Milling 
in Jugoslavia 


By Prentiss M. Terry, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, United States 
Department of Commerce 


large number of workers which it employs, and 

its extensive organization, combined with the ex- 
raordinary quality of domestic wheat, the milling 
idustry of Jugoslavia is one of the most important of 
he kingdom. 

The mills may be divided into two classes, those 
aving a capacity less than two carloads of 10 metric 
ms each per day, called customs or local mills, and 
ose producing two carloads and more per day, known 
; merchant or commercial mills. Of this group the 

merchant mills are by far the most important. 

As far as can be learned, there are approximately 
6) merchant mills in Jugoslavia which can grind from 
; to 15 carloads per day. The greater number of 
these is in the Voivodina, distributed among the dis- 
tricts of Banat, Bachka and Baranya; Croatia and 
‘!avonia have the next largest number; Old Serbia has 
tie third place, and finally there are a few important 
n ills in Bosnia. 

The fact that the largest number of mills is in the 
\ oivodina is easily explained because this very fertile 
t.critory comprises the plains of Banat and Bachka, 
\hich produce a fine grade of wheat in abundance. 
these districts, watered by the navigable Danube and 

issa and well served by a number of railroads, guar- 
intee an evergrowing prosperity to this industry. 

The same. favorable conditions apply to the milling 
industry of Croatia and Slavonia. Before the war a 
large part of the wheat grown in these districts was 
sent to Budapest or Vienna to be milled, but since 
then the millers in these sections have become free of 
Hungarian and Austrian competition and the number 
of mills has increased from 14 to 18 in the last few 
years, while in Croatia and Slavonia alone the amount 
annually milled has increased from 750,000 metric 
quintals in 1913 to 2,000,000 at the present time. 

According to one of the trade, the larger merchant 
mills in the Voivodina have a capacity of 14,000 metric 
quintals per day, or 4,000,000 per year. The wheat 
harvest in this province, reckoned on the basis of 700,- 
000 hectares with an average production of 8.8 metric 
quintals per hectare, amounts to 6,100,000 metric quin- 
tals. If we deduct from this the 1,200,000 metric 
quintals needed for sowing and the 1,500,000 metric 
quintals consumed within. the district—this latter 
‘mount being given almost entirely to the small millers 
to grind—we have 3,400,000 metric quintals of wheat 
which come to the merchant mills. From these figures 
it is seen that the capacity of the commercial mills 
exceeds the supply of grain available for commercial 
milling in this district. This capacity would therefore 
permit these mills to grind a part of the harvest of 
Old Serbia. 

In the territory of Old Serbia the milling industry 
has advanced very little. Though rich in natural re- 
sources, Serbia has been almost continually engaged in 
warfare and, as a result, made little progress in an 
economic sense. Its finances were small, and credits 
insufficiently organized. Its neighbors, who were its 
direct competitors in agriculture, did not allow Serbia 
to conclude profitable commercial treaties. Agricul- 
tural products sold at poor prices do not place the 
cultivator in a position to provide 
himself with the tools and machin- 
ery mecessary for a rational ex- 
ploitation of his land. 

In addition to this, Old Serbia, 
which harvested 4,500,000 metric 
quintals of grain in 1912 and 3,000,- 
000 in 1913, did not offer any in- 
ducements to a large milling indus- 
try. The greater part of the harvest 
served to meet the needs of the do- 
mestic population. Grain for grind- 
ing was given chiefly to the numer- 
ous local mills in the interior. Ex- 
cept for unusually abundant harvest 
years, Serbia possessed only a small 
surplus for export. 

But since the war, conditions 
have become more favorable in the 
northern part of Jugoslavia for the 
development of industry. The mills 
destroyed or damaged during the 
war have for the most part been re- 
stored by means of reparations, and 
provided with modern equipment. 

It is estimated that there are 
approximately 700 custom mills in 
Jugoslavia, with capacities varying 
between one half and two carloads 
each per day. These mills grind 
only enough flour to satisfy the 
needs of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Commercially they do no 
more than sell the small quantities 
of flour received as payment for 
grinding wheat. Their commercial 
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organization is therefore quite sim- 
ple, since they have no need of 
capital to purchase grain or other 
material in large quantities. They 
are often able to produce more 
cheaply than merchant mills, but 
their more or less primitive equip- 
ment does not allow them to com- 
pete with merchant mills on a 
large scale. 

While merchant milling in 
Jugoslavia will never wholly su- 
persede custom milling, the trend 
since the war has been in favor of 
the merchant mills, and for the 
following reasons: 

Merchant mills produce more 
flour per bushel at a smaller cost 
than the custom mills. The former 
are permanent institutions, repre- 
senting a fair amount of capital 
investment, and are equipped with 
modern machinery for efficient 
mass production. The custom mill 
is run as a side line to the main 
job of tending the cows and chick- 
ens, and as a result is usually 
most inefficient, slow and back- 
ward, 

Custom mills in Jugoslavia are 
run largely by waterpower. In 
the spring of the year melting 
snows produce an unusual flow of 
water, which brings in large 
amounts of sand and rock, which 
often become heavy enough, with 
the aid of the rush of water, to 
wash away the conduit, and even 
part of the mill. There is always 
something to repair in the custom 
mills. Nor can they work in the 
winter time, when there is_ ice, 
whereas the merchant mill, which 
furnishes its own power, is not 
subject to weather conditions. 

The merchant millers pay cash 
or flour to the farmer, as the latter 
may wish and in the proportion he 
wishes, immediately, while the cus- 
tom miller pays only in flour and 
after a time, usually at the rate of 10 to 15 per cent 
of the wheat ground. 

The quality of flour milled by merchant mills is 
much higher than that of the custom mills. The for- 
mer are equipped with modern machinery which 
enables them to mill several grades of flour. The 
custom mills turn out only one grade, which bakes into 
brown bread. 

In Old Serbia the peasant sells wheat to the mer- 
chant miller for cash, and has corn ground in the 
local mill to make corn bread for himself and family. 
The Serb peasant may eat new wheat flour in summer, 
but during the rest of the year, except on special 
occasions, he eats corn bread. In the Voivodina a 
higher percentage of wheat flour is eaten by the 
peasant. 

The custom miller is limited to the needs of his 
immediate neighborhood, whereas the merchant miller 
is an exporter. A greater production of wheat in the 
vicinity of a custom miller would mean no more wheat 
for him to mill, but it would mean more to the mer- 
chant miller. 

When the local mill customer is forced to go tq.a 
merchant miller to have his grain milled, the latter 





Primitive Grist Mills in Jugoslavia 
Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 
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A Water Driven Flour Mill in Bosnia, Jugoslavia 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 


charges a higher percentage, at the same time assuring 
the peasant that he will mill for him at the low rate 
upon his becoming a regular customer. In this way 
the local millers lose many customers. 

The peasants have confidence in the merchant miller 
and rely on his honesty, which is usually of a high 
order. On the other hand, it is recognized that the 
local miller cheats the peasant up to 5 per cent. He 
will tell the latter that so much flour has flown to the 
walls of the mill and disappeared in other ways, and 
he must charge extra for that. 

If, at a busy time of the season, many peasants 
come to the local miller at about the same time, they 
must wait a long while for their flour, whereas the 
merchant miller serves them the same day. 

Since Jugoslavia’s milling capacity is greater than 
its grain production, attention has been directed to the 
possibility of grain imports via Adriatic ports. The 
most feasible line of communication with Adriatic 
ports is by way of Trieste or Fiume over the main 
line through Laibach in the case of Trieste, and 
Zagreb in the case of Fiume, and beyond, into the flour 
milling region, but this is a long and costly haul. 

The Jugoslav Adriatic ports are Gruz, Spalato and 
Bakar. No grain elevators exist in 
these ports capable of handling im- 
portant consignments of wheat, and 
there are no docking or transferring 
facilities for loading or unloading 
such cargoes. Before important 
shipments of wheat could be han- 
dled, important railroad fimprove- 
ments would have to be made in the 
interior. All of the ports would 
have to be reconstructed and me- 
chanical installations effected before 
ships could be economically dis- 
charged, 

A significant feature of the situ- 
ation is that imported wheat would 
necessarily be shipped through a re- 
gion which itself purchases wheat 
and flour from the domestic wheat 
and milling districts. It is believed 
that for these reasons no wheat will 
be imported into this country 
through Adriatic ports for transit 
milling purposes in the immediate 
future. 

An official of the ministry of 
commerce and industry has éstimat- 
ed the commercial milling capacity 
of the different provinces as 1,530,- 
000 metric tons, including only the 
largest merchant mills. The total 
annual output is considerably small- 
er than the capacity. The estimated 
consumption of bread grains for 
1921 was 1,291,045 metric tons. Per 
capita consumption was 124 kilos. 
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Domestic Crop Statistics 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition June 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1924 and the 

1920-24 average (9000's omitted): 





Bushels———_, 

1924 AV. 

Minnesota o6 2 $4,313 26,044 
North Dakota.. 134,618 98,728 
South Dakota.. $3,018 29,584 
Montana ...... 40,775 34,033 
SO err rere 12,180 15,862 
Washington ... 7,946 14,814 
Other states .. 19,786 26,094 





U, States .. 21, 253,729 
ici: 
Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 





When 

har- 

Year— Junel July1 Aug. 1 vested 
Bia paews¥eeeae 87.1 ees er TT 
BORE. ccccccccsse 82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
Sree 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
eres 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
BBR cvccccccoce 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
Serre re 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
See 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
errs 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
errr 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
BORG ccccece 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
BORG s cosccecccee 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
BOG. coccccvcces 95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 
eer 93.5 73.8 74.1 76.3 
es 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
err rere 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
BUEN es secccceseee 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
ROOD. ccccccccces 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
BOOB. cccccvesecs 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
Pre 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
Pre 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
 PPPrerr iT 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
BOGE. cccccccvecee 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
BOGS s cosceseoess 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
BOOB. coccccccccs 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
eer 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
WOOO. cccccccsece 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 
| PPP 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
Serre 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
ee 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
re 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
Serre 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
1894... ccccccees 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
Bes sevtenecces 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
err 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
BODE s ccc veeccese 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
ESO. sc vescwccsece 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000.000’s 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1926..... 254 oes ees eee cee ees 
1934... 184 197 225 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 235 225 221 214 225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
1921..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1919..... 343 322 225 208 203 208 
t)) 343 333 322 342 363 356 
1927. 00. 282 275 236 250 242 233 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 158 
1916 ..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
Co eee 252 218 233 243 242 240 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 

Average, 265 266 249 249 250 255 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 











lm ‘Wheat \ om Rye 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1925*... 53,994 661 12 4,184 > 13 
1924.... 54,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923.... 59,659 797 13 5,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,817 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914 - 53,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912 - 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 - 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 662 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899. 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 6516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 87,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 


*June 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 


for the period. 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec, 1 When 

previous har- 

Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June1 vested 
WOBOeicce 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 ase 
1086. .cc0 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
1923..... 79.5 76.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922..... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921..... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920..... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
2919. .00- 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918..... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
oo) eae 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
ee 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1916...0. 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
2ORG. occ 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1918. ..0% 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1913. .00+ 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
L042. ces 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910..... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909..... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908. ce 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906..... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905..... 82.9 91.6 92.6 85.5 82.7 
1004. 00% 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
to eee 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902..... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901. ..0. 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 

ees 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 

99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 

81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 

89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 

- 91.6 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 

- 87.4 77.4 75.4 75.6 17.7 

85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 

98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 

95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 
April May June July Aug. Final 
oo ee 474 445 407 eee eee eee 
Co) ae 549 553 509 543 589 590 
1923. 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922.. 573 584 607 569 541 587 
eee 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 532 611 
io ae 837 899 892 838 715 760 
BOBS secs 560 572 586 557 555 565 
oo See 430 366 373 402 417 418 
ee 495 499 469 489 454 482 
i)! ee 619 692 675 668 656 674 
eee 640 630 639 652 675 685 
ee 563 513 492 483 510 524 
ae 493 370 363 358 389 400 
Average.565 558 548 557 550 574 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition June 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000’s omitted): 
Bushels 








1925 1925 Av’ge 
New York.. 1,031 34,332 32,851 
Pennsylv’nia 1,154 39,380 38,653 
CEO cacecs 1,971 66,255 52,084 
Indiana .... 2,138 55,246 70,034 54,623 
Illinois ..... 4,338 129,836 163,680 140,345 
Michigan 1,632 . 49,646 67,200 50,787 
Wisconsin.. 2,564 94,817 103,600 93,832 
Minnesota... 4,410 142,448 193,500 145,990 
BOWER cscces 5,832 196,072 248,282 213,986 
Missouri 1,700 43,911 41,745 39,381 
N. Dakota... 2,719 63,556 93,364 67,263 
S. Dakota... 2,650 67,654 98,050 76,906 
Nebraska .. 2,652 73,938 76,136 73,277 
Kansas .... 1,868 45,617 39,806 41,299 
| ee 1,078 21,189 48,892 38,509 
Oklahoma.. 1,411 32,199 38,880 36,526 
Montana ... 754 21,896 19,854 17,948 
Other states 4,565 117,470 103,084 113,382 





9 


U. States. 44,467 1,295,456 1,541,900 1,327,642 


-~ 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 661 ose eee 205 53 ss se 
1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 38,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 688 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ‘ 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*June 1 estimate. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


————Acres—_—,_ --—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1925*. 32,813 21,181 53,994 407 254 661 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 590 283 873 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 572 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 659,181 565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,2438 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*June 1 estimate. 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Percentage of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


Year Percent Year Per cen 
Serer BR BREN evccevscenes 20.1 
| Pree 6.6 TOLL. wccccvvesse 10.7 
BOERS. ccndecessce 24.8 UBIO. .vecceccces 13.7 
JOBS. woo cncreves 146.6 BOB. ccccsccvese 7.5 
sere ree GG Bees cccccseccver 4.2 
SPP ree BE.0 BOSC cc cccaccsses 11.2 
Pere Be BBs acaccces sce 5.5 
 PPPrerri cee UB.F BOGS. ccscvescvce 4.6 
DUET 6 Ks.0:0 6 eee nes S1.0 1906. cccccccccce 15.4 
Soe ee 22.4 2OOB. cccccccsces 2.8 
RGIS. woccccscece i See 15.2 
1914. cccccesces Be BME scosecnsenes 6.7 
BOER ec cewteeseses $F BBOGcccccrescscs 11.8 





Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1925, based 
on condition June 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1924 and 1923, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 











1924 1923 

ORD cccccceser 153,644 83,678 
oo. ee 54,483 28,220 
SS eee 54,874 37,950 
CE 66-6045 aieswene 42,770 
I a ese dy hel »25 60,534 
CS Sererrrrc of 34,188 
ee 588 36,725 
I. atewe cance 5,82 16,370 
COTO 2ccc cece. 5,97 12,720 
Pennsylvania 9,85 24,168 
Washington ...... 19,354 37,015 
eee 19,888 16,456 
a 13,035 21,725 
SS er 10,893 10,608 
WEED. vee eierens 9,628 11,145 
BO 2 ccc ee sieeve 7,325 8,078 13,003 
CO eer 9,198 8,532 11,520 
TROT BOSE vescsace 7,186 6,588 7,895 
DO waceevececes 6,372 5,648 11,004 
COLITOPRIR occ ccce 10,465 4,770 16,157 
Kentucky ........ 6,136 4,340 7,688 
Other states ...... 24,141 27,114 30,420 
United States... 407,156 590,037 571,959 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition June 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000’s omitted): 








Acres -———Bushels———, 

1925 1925 192 Av. 

New York 264 7,437 6,900 4,870 
Illinois ....... 246 7,170 7,781 6,016 
Michigan ..... 171 3,818 4,743 4,414 
Wisconsin ..... 499 13,832 13,536 13,513 
Minnesota ..... 1,051 24,567 29,248 23,687 
ee 202 5,248 4,710 4,393 
North Dakota... 1,620 30,294 35,100 23,839 
South Dakota.. 961 18,019 22,428 21,491 
Nebraska ..... 259 6,275 6,275 6,492 
MRORE cicicce 875 14,490 11,550 16,937 
WO Se sdesns 34 467 3,220 2,249 
Oklahoma 131 2,016 4,675 3,035 
Colorado ...... 425 8,262 8,160 6,026 
California ..... 1,159 384,943 10,080 27,207 
Other states .. 929 27,849 19,469 18,213 
United States 8,826 204,687 187,875 182,382 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbis) from the United States by customs 
districts in March and April, 1925, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 

(000's omitted): 
-—March—, ——April—> 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
é 24 she 














Massachusetts as 1 
de Oe 1,722 655 2,311 460 
Philadelphia ..... 3,095 27 1,035 27 
eee 551 52 483 48 
wi... aoe ose 27 ‘os 20 
ao... Serre és 1 sae vies 
Ere 1 22 81 16 
New Orleans 2,648 237 3,256 204 
MT Ee 1 és eas eee 
GEIVOMGR csicvce 1,848 113 1,087 82 
San Antonio ..... 16 2 20 1 
We PD cena vwas va 1 a 1 
Fi Pree eeere 1 3 1 
Los Angeles ..... 4 1 o2 1 
San Francisco ... 7 18 8 7 
COO 37 96 11 33 
Washington ..... 4 122 2 49 
Montana-Idaho .. os 1 ee : 
Yi err 26 5 2 2 
CE, bev cece ns . «a 101 a 
Porto Rico ...... 5 ae 3 
oo Pere 9,960 1,387 8,424 955 


June 17, 1925 











A PLEA FOR TRUTHFULNESS 


In the London Times appeared the fol- 
lowing “want” advertisement: “A hop« 
lessly incompetent fool, with no qualifica- 
tions, social or intellectual, totally devoi:! 
of knowledge on any conceivable subject, 
thoroughly indolent and untrustworthy, is 
desirous of obtaining a remunerative pos 
in any capacity. Address, I. F.” At whic 
an exchange is moved to say, “A new not 
in advertising has been sounded,” an 
makes a plea for this “new school”—hon 
esty in advertising—in the belief that th: 
public has grown tired of superlativ 
virtues and exaggeration. 

Millers and others ever seeking origina 
ideas in advertising are thus offered ai 
exceptional opportunity to adopt an en 
tirely novel and “new school” that migh 
produce some startling results. For in 
stance, here is an advertisement built 0: 
the new plan: 

TRY OUR BEST FLOUR—It is a poor, 


straight grade, sold as a patent. It is 
lacking in strength; is made from re- 
jected wheat and some macaroni; is 


unfavorably known locally; has no repu- 
tation elsewhere. We endeavor to keep 
it uniform, but change millers so often 


and the wheat we use is so poor, that 
we are unable to do so. There are 
thousands of flours on the market bet- 
ter than ours. Send for sample and 
prices. Skinum and Nevership, Care- 
free, Fla. 


Occasionally a broker might be foun 
who could use this: 

PEAGAME & LAMBFLEECE—Buck- 
etshop proprietors. We take all the 
money and you get nothing. We also 
deal in fake mining, coffee - plantation 
and rubber company stocks and bonds. 
We have handsomely appointed offices 
where you may be made comfortable 
while being skinned. 


—Gamp, in The Northwestern Miller o/ 
many years ago. 





When a salesman’s persistent with May, 
She smiles very sweetly, we'll say; 

She cares not for petters, 

But dotes on go-getters— 
Some mills pick their salesmen.that way 


* * 


There was a terrible ado in the Bus) 
Bee restaurant. 

“What’s all the fuss here?” asked ai 
incoming patron. 

“Oh,” replied the proprietor, “the fir: 
eater from the circus was in here and lx 
burned his mouth on the soup.”—A meri 
can Legion Weekly. 

* * 


The action of the wheat market sug 
gests that the supply is not as short a: 
some of the speculators.—Norfolk Vir 
ginian-Pilot. 





* * 
ACCOUNTED FOR 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Click, a 
she opened the front door for her hus 
band, “You’re soaking wet! Why didn’t 
you borrow some friend’s umbrella?” 

“You know very well,” retorted Mr 
Click, “that I left em all here.”—A meri 
can Legion Weekly. 


* * 


The mystery of the large bird ob 
served by an east coast lighthouse keep 
er to be flapping slowly out to sea is now 
cleared up by the news that an Oxford 


— 


BS i 





akan 
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June 17, 1925 


student in a pair of the new voluminous 
trousers was caught up by a sudden puff 
of wind.—Punch. 

. * 

Some persons brag about their ances- 
tors as if they had invented them; and 
as a matter of fact, we suppose many of 
them have.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

« aa 

Money does not always make happi- 
ness. A man with $10,000,000 is no hap- 
pier than a man with only $9,000,000.— 
Judge. 














Special Notices 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











fhe rate for advertisements in this de- 
tment is 20 cents per line (seven words 


te he line); minimum charge, $1. 

or the benefit of those out of a position, 
acd.ertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
a pted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 


charge, 560 cents. 

isplay’’ advertisements will not be in- 
sert d at the line rate, but will be charged 
for :t the rate of $4 per column inch, 

C.ly advertisements entitled to Special 
No! ce classification will be accepted for 
pu! ication herein. 

lvertisements under this heading are 
traosient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is .ot necessarily vouched for by The North- 
W ern Miller. 

py for advertisements in this depart- 
m it must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in he issue of the following Wednesday. 

ish should accompany all orders. 


MAN LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, can give satisfaction. Write J. B. 
Hompe & Son, Deer Creek, Minn. 


CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 99, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, SIX YEARS’ 
sales and office experience, executive abil- 
ity, desires to link up with a progressive 
firm with a view to studying their prob- 
lems. Write 290 Bourgeois St, Montreal, 
Canada. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had eharge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 117, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS CHEMIST; FIVE 
years’ experience; can keep your products 
uniform; married, and am now employed 
but desire change; references. Address 
1029, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company that is in need of a first class 
milling superintendent; can give A-1 ref- 
erences as to ability and character; can 
come at once. Address 1028, care North- 
-western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 

perienced milling superintendent is open 

for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 100, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 


City mill. 


THE J. C. LYSLE 
MILLING CO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





SALESMEN WANTED 
Several salesmen are wanted for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory; must be acquainted with the 
trade in these states and have ex- 
perience and successful record. Do 
not want men who have been chang- 
ing around from one mill to another 
and who seek to capitalize such con- 
nections rather than their success 
in selling flour. 

Give full particulars in regard to 
experience and past connections in 
first letter or no attention will be 
paid to same. 

Address Box 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


FLOUR 








FLOUR SALESMAN 


SXPERIENCED 
with mill making 


would like position 
wheat and rye flours; prefer Indiana, 
southern Ohio or western Pennsylvania; 
references or bond; small salary and com- 
mission. Address 1031, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with any size mill; familiar with all hard 
wheat flour; able to handle bakery trou- 
bles; experienced in all laboratory work, 
with past record of excellent results; very 
good references. Address 124, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour laboratories and 1% years 
as commercial baker for large milling 
company; can demonstrate to bakers; de- 
sires position with a reliable concern; best 
of references. Address 113, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL CHEMIST OF EXCELLENT SCIEN- 
tific training, who is also a practical mill- 
er, wants position in either United States 
or Canada; able to take charge of any 
mill laboratory; age under 35. Address 
6325, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 

HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and _ soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 


from large modern mills. Address 1030, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
crop; 16 years’ office and sales experience 
with reputable mill; knowledge of mill- 
ing, wheat buying and blending, account- 
ing and traffic; new trade and products a 
specialty; West preferred; interview ex- 
pected. Address 108, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SUPERINTENDENT WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record wants position in 1,000- to 5,000-bbl 
mill; wide experience and can handle hard 
and soft wheat and blends, also cereals; 
past 15 years superintendent in large 
plants; come on short notice; high class 
references; go anywhere. Address 129, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD MILLER 
with large practical milling experience, 
hard and soft wheat, also rye, desires con- 
nection with good milling firm; had com- 
plete charge for 15 years of a 2,500-bbl 
mill; good mechanic; know how to handle 
help; can fix any size mill so as to get 
the very best results; can furnish highest 
recommendations. Address 80, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER—MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all departments of milling 
is open for a connection; I am not a job 
hunter and my business history and record 
has no holes in it; I am of middle age, 
sound, conservative and of clean habits; 
I can furnish very highest references; 
salary is not so important as a perma- 
nent, substantial position where I can 
prove my value; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1025, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS EXPORT SALES MANAGER OR TRAV- 
eling representative by exceptionally ca- 
pable man under 30 years of age, now and 
for several years past manager of South 
American and West Indies exports of large 
flour company; highly educated, good ap- 
pearance, thorough command Spanish, 
Portuguese and German; exceptional ex- 
port selling ability; has traveled exten- 
sively; personally well known in Latin 
American trade; very successful record; 
excellent references; open for engagement 
only by first class mill of large capacity 
Address 100, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 


ACCOUNTANT OPEN FOR CONNECTION; 
well educated, with initiative; practical 
knowledge of general accounting, auditing 
and systematizing; specialist in milling 
and grain lines; thoroughly familiar with 
office routine as executive; successful in 
handling people. Address 1027, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN 
now employed as sales manager seeks 
change; have directed organization for 
2,500-bbl spring wheat mill; wide personal 
acquaintance with large eastern brokers; 
forceful, hard worker, who can direct and 
help salesmen produce results; best ref- 
erences. Address 74, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











A NORTHWESTERN MILLING COMPANY 
operating a 200-bbl mill in an exception- 
ally favorable location for a splendid local 
business, and with milling-in-transit rates 
which place it on an equality with Minne- 
apolis mills in eastern markets, wishes to 
dispose of one third to one half interest in 
order to increase its working capital; 
would like to interest a good flour sales- 
man with services; an excellent oppor- 
tunity is here offered for good returns on 
the investment. Address 118, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SACRIFICE SALE—ONLY MILL IN CITY 
of 15,000; annual business more than half 
million; completely equipped; easy terms. 
Central Investment Co., Boulder, Colo. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 75 
bbls, stone building 40x32, frame building 
25x40, warehouse 20x60, garage and of- 
fice; wholesale flour to most of the stores; 
also doing a very good retail flour and 
feed business; only custom flour and feed 
mill in the community. Teske Milling 
Co., Princeton, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


Flour mill, grist mill, elevator and 
storage warehouse, located in thriv- 
ing town in Red River valley; flour 
capacity 75 bbls per day; feed 2,000 
Ibs per hour; elevator 20,000 bus; 
warehouse holds 400 bbls flour and 
one car feed; on main line Great 
Northern with A-1 switching fa- 
cilities. 

All first class condition; offered 
at less than one half appraised val- 
ue; cash or small down payment 
with terms on balance; big bargain 
for right party; the opportunity of 
a lifetime for a practical miller. 

Photograph on file with The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Address 97, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 





75-BBL FLOUR MILL—FOR RENT, FREE 
for paying the taxes for one year, or for 
sale on payment plan if preferred; plant 
must be sold to satisfy the creditors; new 
mill only run 30 days; plant equipped with 
Nordyke & Marmon four stands 7x18 rolls, 
six-section plansifter, bran duster, Daw- 
son wheat washer, Alsop bleacheg, 40 h-p 


1,200 r.p.m. electric motor; mill’ in run- 
ning order, five cement tanks, capacity 
45,000 bus; elevator head house holding 


12,000 bus; block of ground, private rail- 
road siding on Northern Pacific railway; 
paved highway, 18 miles to Spokane; two 
feed mills included; bargain awaits the 
right party; come or write to J. F. Gold- 
back, assignee for the Medical Lake Grain 
& Milling Co., Medical Lake, Wash. 
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FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
vicinity Georgian Bay, Ontario; this plant 
is in first class running order and is in 
steady operation; good local trade, in- 
cluding large baking account; convenient 
to Georgian Bay terminal elevators and 
on through line to Montreal. Apply Box 
035, Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. 








BAKERY WANTS 


FOR SALE—BAKERY; WEEKLY BUSI- 
ness, $4,000; 900 store customers; operat- 
ing at a profit; modern plant and equip- 
ment. Henry J. Turner, trustee, 1189 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ONE LARGE ELEVATOR ON 
main grain line of both Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Canadian National Railway 
at Lindsay; elevator fully equipped, in- 
cluding car weigh scales, and of 85,000-bu 
capacity; elevator in first class shape. 
Apply the John Carew Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont., Canada, 


FOR SALE 





The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 






For 30 
Years the 
Standard 


Necessary for milling uniform flour. 
Used in all modern mills. Over 25,000 
in operation. Recommended and in- 
stalled by all large mill builders and 
furnishers throughout the world. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 











FINLAND 


AGENTS” 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 








Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W.R. LEATHERS 


9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















f, ScRaTCH 


-() J GRAINS \/ 








Put Your Feed 
in Bright Bags 


We manufacture every type of bag 
for feed except burlap. 
attention and approval easily ob- 
tained when using these bright and 
effective bags. All rope stock, pure No. 
1 Kraft, these bags are soft and easily 
tied. Original designs and brands will 
be made up for your product. 
our “Sack Service Department” for free 
counsel as to designs, printing, costs and 
durability of sacks, 


Arkell & Smiths 


Minneapolis 


Purchasers’ 


Write 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 





Soston 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address KEZS® Codes 
“HASTINGS” NG ay cave BQ 9 ABC 4th & Sth Editions 
Montreal e eas y Riverside 1901 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of MANITOBA HARD WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Guaranteed Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, NOT BLEACHED Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta NOT BLENDED Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 27,400 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: TORONTO, OTTAWA, LONDON, SUDBURY, SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, ST. JOHN, QUEBEC, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, CALGARY, REGINA, EDMONTON, MOOSE JAW, 
MEDICINE HAT, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 




















W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Vannatter & Company, Ltd. . B. 

Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada Established 1877 
Grain, Flour Our Specialty— EXPORT FLOUR 
and Feed Standard Recleaned Manitoba—Ontario Winters 


Merchants Wheat Screenings JUTE, BURL AP COTTON, a Se, 53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 
PAPER BAGS. TWINE . 


The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. s. / | 3 : y, ' We specialize on Manitoba Excel lo 














eas ’ Spring Patent under brand 
MILLERS OF “ ' D A ) fe ‘gt And a fifty-fifty blended 


P ‘ ; hes ry S j ‘ fs ” high patent for general 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours rOM DAM i , f household use under brand Sunbeam 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 7 : a FAA Empire Flour Mills, Limited 


Cable Address: ‘“SNIDERMILL”’ 1S ee ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
. BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. w— ee 
Winnipeg Manitoba ' Li ‘ 


The Brampton MillingCo. : ae eee B. H. MUIRHEAD 


Millers of High Grade Spring ’ . a - 7 7 
and Choicest Winter Flours. os : Flour and Oatmeal Exporter 
Correspondence invited. 


























: : Cc able Address: 
BRAMPTON ONTARIO “HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa 


























CHOICEST . ; Be i ae er... aan eek a as ee i ie seu ] pres vue? 
CANADIAN va oe See @6° Victory 
HARD SPRING | > i SR, tra poe ee e| “Prairie 
“a Ss ! xan a Blossom” 
sists er ot . = ‘ ; rT: ” 
PERFECT || ) | aati : j Woodland 
MILLING Locoesises [mi ane == *;| “Homeland” 
FACILITIES - isin ees * s a £ae oT Sy “uM 
HAVE aseeen aul | = : = & , rae MONTREAL 


PLACED pe RTE REBECA . .es¢ a ia i HAMILTON 
OUR =F s&s i BRANTFORD 


PRODUCTS . bee = =a Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 


IN TH E , - ; Cable Address: 
r “". “DOMFLOUR” 
AN 
VAN : Riverside Code 








OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


Dominion Flour Mills 


LIMITED 


a 
THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Watt Sr., New YORK, REPRESENTATIVES, DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MONTREAL, CANADA 


Other Branch Offices at Halifax, Quebec and Toronto 

















